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STATE HOBTICCLTURAL SOCIETY. 



CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION. 



We, the underaigned citizens of Kansas, do herebj lusociate ourselves as a bod}- cor- 
porate, to be known as the EANSAa State HoBTicuLTimAL Societt, for the promotion 
of borticultnre and pomological science in the State of Eansaa. 

The principal office or place of businessof sud Sodetj shall be at the city of Lawrence, 
or such other place in the State of Kansas as the Societj ma; designate at a regular 
meeting thereof. 

The number of Trustees of said Society shall be seven, and such Trustees shall have 
power to make all neceBsar; rules and by-laws for the government of said Society aud 
the transaction of its business. 

Baid Societr shall have succenion, under the provisions of this charter and the laws 
of the Stat« of Kansas, for (he term of nine hundred and ninetj-nine years. 

In witness of all which, we have hereunto set our hands and seals, at the city of 
Ottawa, in the couuty of Franklin, in eaid State of Kansas, this fifteenth day of Decem- 
ber, A. D. 186B. 

Wm. Tansbh, Ltaeenaorth. G. C. Bbackett, Lawrence. 

C. B. Link, Wabauntee. Geo. T. Anthosy, Leapemmrth. 

Wm, M. Howslev, Leaeenieorth. J. Staymak, Leattnaortk. 

S. T. Kelbev, Pomona. 



State o? Kansas, \ 
CouHTT OF Douoias, i 

On thislSth day of Deceraber, IS69, before me,a notary public in and for said county, 
came William Tanner of Leavenworth county, Charles B. Lines of Wabaunsee county, 
William M. Howsley of Leavenworth county, 8. T, Kelsey of Franklin county, George 
C. Brackett of Douglas county, Geor^ T. Anthony of Leavenworth county, J. Slayman 
of Lieavenworth, to me personally known to be the identical persons described in and 
who signed the above charter, and acknowledged the same to be their own act and deed 
f<X the purposes therein. James CMBiariAti, 

[bzlai.] Notary Puhlie, DougUa Omnty. 



I, W. H. Smallwood, Secretary of the State of Kansas, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of the original certificate of incorporation, filed in my 
office December 20, A. D. IgflS. 

In t«stimony whereof, I have hereunto subscribed my name and affixed the great seal 

{QBBAT SEAL \ of the State, Done at Topeka, this twenty-ninth da; of 

OT iAHSAB. / August, A. D. 1871. 

W. H. SjiALLWOOD, Secrelary of Stale. 
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BTATB HOBTICULTURAL 60CIETY. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This Awodation shall be known *e the Kansas State HoRTicuLTuaAL 
Society. 

Abt. II. lu object shall be, the sdvancement of the sdence and axt of horticulture. 

Abt. III. Its memberahip shall consist of annnal members, pacing an annual fee of 
one dollar; of life membera, papng a fee of ten dollars at one time; and of honorary 
members, who shall be persons oa\y of distinguished merit in hoTticnlture, and shall be 
elected to membership b; a vote of the society. 

Art. IV. Its officers shall consist of a Preddent, Vice President, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, who shall be elected by ballot at each annual meeting of the Society, and 
shall hold their office for the term of one year, or until their successors shall be elected. 
They shall perform the duties usnally devolving upon such officers, and shall be a-ofieio 
members of the Board of Trustees, consisting of the above-named officers and three 
other members, who shall be elected and hold their term of office as the other officers. 
Said Board shall, under the direction of the Society, manage all its affiiirs. 

Art. V. It shall hold an annoal meeting in the month of December, and a semi- 
annnal meeting in the month of June, at snch time and place as the Society or Board of 
Trustees may direct. 

Art. VI. This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting of the Society 
by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 

Tbe (bllDwlDg wu adopted u in rnddltloaml artld*, >t Ihe Seieath Annusl MmtlBg, Dec !. ISTS: 

Art. VII. There shall be a Vice President annually appointed from each county in 
the Slal«, whose duty it shall be toorganiie local horticultural societies in their respective 
coanties, whenever practicable; to report at each annual meeting on the general subject 
of fruit-culture in their respective counties; and to look after the general interests of 
horticulture in their particular localities. 

Tbe following article <ru added to ihe CoDatitntioii during the Sliteeatb .Annual Meeting, Decem- 

Abt. VIII. — Sbction 1. The Ugielative body of Ike Socirty thaU eomUt oniy of life m«in- 
fters, Vvx PreiuUnU of mch eounty, and lim ddegale» from each di»triet and tounii/ horlievl- 
(lira/ loeitty ickkh thaU Aoue complied vUh Ihe rtqairementt of AmatSmeat 3 of Article III, 
adofUd at Ihe Ninth Anntu^ Meeting, helH Deetmber 15, 1S75. 

Sec. 2. That all provisions heretofore adopted as amendments to or otherwise afiect- 
ing the Constitution, conflioting with these amendments and Article VIII, be and the 
same are hereby repealed. 

An additional article to the ConMltiitlan, adopted it the auDiuil meeling, December S-7, 1M3 1 
Art. IX. The Secretary or Treasnrer of the Society shall have power to appoint a 
depnty for their respective offices, who may, under the instructions of the prindpal and 
in his name, perform any and all the dnties pertaining to said office. 



No. 1. Article III wu amended at tbe FIftb Annuiil Meeting. December IS, 1871, bj Ibe (bllowliig 

RevAttd, That Article III of the Constitution be so amended that all annual mem- 
berships shall expire on tbe morning of tbe second day of the next annnal meeting, and 
all semi-annual memberships shall expire on the morning of the second day of the next 
■emi-annual meeting. CjOOqIc 



STATE HORTICnLTURAJJ SOCIETY. Xl 

Vo-i. AmenamtDt U Article m.tdopWdtt the HlnU]AiiDiulMeetliiK,December II, lBTS,M>uu> 
teta: 

Ladies slt«DdiDg the meedngB of the Sodetj may became membera without f«e ; aod 
two delegatce from each of the distxict horticnltnnl aocietiea, and one del^ate from 
other aDxiliarj horticultmal lodetiee organiied nnder the general Etatates of the Stat« 
of Eanaa^ atteoding the meetings of the Sodety, shall be entitled to a membenhip 
without payment of the moal fee. 

to Aiilnle ni, adopMd il (ha TeDtb Aannal Meeting, Deoembsi S, 1878, w u to 



Sec. 2. ThattheofficeofBecretary of an; district, county and local horticultural sodety 
may be made a perpettml membership, upon the terms provided for a lifb-membership. 

No. «. At the Thlrtoenth Annail Heetlng, I>ecembei 16, 1873, Artlcla m irai amended u hOom : 

That any penon who shall have performed the duties of a Count; Vice President 
under the prorimons of Article VII of the Constitution for one year, shall be enrolled 
an annoal member; and that when such serricee shall have been rendered for the term 
of ten years, consecutive or otherwise, mich person shall be enrolled as a life member> 
and entitled to all the benefits of such memberabip- 

Anendmenti mdopted it the SixMenth Aaunsl Meeting, held Deoember S-i, 18B1: 

No. 6. Article III be so amended as to read: "Any of the aforesud memberships 
may be,/or oiuae, conferred by a vote of the Board at any of its called meetings, subject 
to confirmation by the Society at the following annnal meeting." 

Article IV be BO amended as to read as follows: " Its officers shall con^tof a Presi- 
dent, Vifce Preaident, Secretary, and Treasoier, mho ehall bt tUeled by bailol at tiit onnvot 
Tnteling»,imd hotd their term of oSkcJot bm year), dating Jrom iKtfirtt day of July not /oUovt- 
ing tht anmud meOmg at vihieh they were dteted. They shall perform the duties usually 
devolving npon such officers, and shall be ez^giraa members of the Board of Tmslees, 
consisting of thb above-named officers and thVee other membera, who shall be elected by 
ballot at an armual meeting, and hold a term-of qffiee for three years from the date of election 
thereafter. ThepnaetU Trueteet ihail hold thar term of offieea^fotlomt.- The firil Jhittee for 
a term cf one year, lie eeetmd for a term of two years, and the third far a lam <^ thrte yean, 
from the date <^ deeHon; and hertafler, at each annaoL meeting, there ihall be eltfled one mem- 
ber ^ eaid Board of Tnuteee, to fill the tigke of the outgoing member. All the officers shall hold 
their rttpeetive offices mttU a tueeeaaor va elected." 

Ho. & Amendmsnt to Article IV, adopud it tha aeTsnl«ntti Annual Meeting, December £-7, lasl, 
gntDllDg eertalD sddltloaat powsr to tbs Boaid: 

The Board of Trustees shall have power to fill anj vacancy occurring in the offiow 
provided for in Article IV of the Constitution, between the annual meetings of the So- 
ciety; and any officer BO appointed shall hold his respective office until the next succeed- 
ing annual meeting, or nntil a successor shall he elected hy the Society. 
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STATE LAW PROVIDING FOR PROTECTION OF GAME. 

Ax Act for pntHLlon of blida, >nd lo prohibit hunting apon certain Uodi irlUiout ooluant of oirnar ; 
prOTldlng M wlut mmoii game our be ahat, kad preMiiblng punbbmenta fbr tba TEoUtlon ol thla 
let, uid U> npeal ohkptcr 110 of Lam at 1381. 

Be U enacted by Ae Legidaiure <4 the State of Kanaae: 

Section 1. It shall be UDUwful for aaj petson or pcrsoiu, at an; time excepting as 
hemnafter provided, to catch, kill, trap, shoot, or enmare, or to punae with aucb inteot, 
any wild bird except the wild gooae, dack, hawk; excepting the bonier, crow, blue-j*j, 
enipe, curlew, plover, piper, bittern, heron, crane, and woodpecker. 

Sec. % It shall be nnlawiiil for any person to shoot or take paasesaion of any pin- 
nated grouse or prairie chicken between the fii«t day of September and the fint day of 
January, and qaail between the firat day of November and the first day of January, in 
each year: Provided, hoaever, It shall be uulawftd to catch, trap or eoBiiare sud birds at 
any time. 

Sec. 3. It eball be unlawful for any person or penooB at an; time to hunt or puisue 
after any wild bird or game upon the occupied or improved premises of another, without 
first having obtained permiaaion or consent of the owner or occupant of such occupied or 
improved premises. 

Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person, company, or corporation, to buy, or sell, 
or have in possession, any bitds not excepted in section 1, or the birds enumerated in 
section 2 when the shooting thereof is prohibited, excepting (be first ten days after the 
period when the shooting of the same is prohibited. And the having in possession by 
any person, company, or corporation, of any such birds, when the shooting thereof Is 
prohibited, excepting the ten days above excepted, shall be deemed prima facie evidenoe 
of the violation of the act 

Sec. 5. Any person found guilty of violation of any of the provisions of this act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof before a justice of the 
peace shall he fined in a sum not less than five nor more than twenty-five dollars for 
each and every ofiense, and cosls, ti^ether with attorney's fee of ten dollars, and shall be 
committed until paid. 

Sec. 6. In all prosecutions underthiaact, the justice before whom the same is brought 
may appoint some attorney at law for the purpose of managing the prosecution of the 
cause, and such attorney shall be entitled to a fee of ten dollars in each and every case 
where conviction is had in which he is appointed, which shall be taxed as coets in the 
case against defendant; Fnmded, The county shall in no case be held for said attorney's 
fee«. 

Sec. 7. That it shall not be necessary to prove on the trial, or to state in the com- 
plaint, the true name of the bird caught, killed, shot, trapped, netted, or ensnared, in 
violation of this act. 

Sec. 8. The provisions of this act shall not apply to any person who shall kill or 
catch any wild bird or birds for the sole purpose of preserving them as specimens for 
scientific purposes: Provided, That in a prosecution for a violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, it shall not be necessary for the proeecution to prove that the killing 
or catching of any wild bird was not done for scientific purpose. 

Sec. 9. That chapter one hundred and ten of the session laws of 1881 is hereby re- 

Sec. 10. This act shall take eflect from and after its publication in the Topeka 

Approved March 7, 1883. OoOqIc 



PROCEEDINGS 

Fourteenth Semi-Annual Meeting, 

JUNCTION CITY, DAVIS CO., KAS., 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, June 4th, 5Te, and 6th, 1884. 

[Note.— The Societj will not beheld naponBible foi iDdlikluil opialong ahich tr* foaad In Ibia 
report.— Secb ktaby.] 

The Sodetj assembled in the court house, at 10 o'clock A. H. on WedDeeday, June 
4th, and came to order with Vice Preudent M. B. Newman in the chair. 

The exercises were opened with prayer, hj Rev. M. D. Tenney, of Junction Cily. 

On motion, the President announced the following comuUteee: 

On Programme — Samuel Reynolds, of Lawrence; H. E. Van Demau, of Geneva; and 
Prof. John W. Robson, of Cheever. 

On OrtdentiaU — Col. John Davis, of Junction City; J. Q. Gark, of Waveland; and 
H. E. Van Deman. 

The Committee on Programme reported for immediate ronsideration, the present con- 
dition of the horticultnral interest, and the prospective fruit crop, in the BeversJ eoun- 
lies represented by del^nlions at the meeting. 

PROSPECTIVE FRUIT CROP. 

H. E. Van Deman, Geneva: Apples promise a good crop; Winesap and Ren Davia 
are- inclined lo drop the moat; Summer Rose and Carolina Red June are holding on ; 
Rawle's Oenet did not bloom full, but the fruit set well. Peaches will be very scarce ; 
pear crop good. Cherry: The Early Richmond and English Morello will be a full, 
while the common Rlack Morello will be only a fair crop. The last variety waa injured 
by B cold rain during its blooming. Plum and apricot set a good crop, but are thinning 
out from curcullo attaclia. Most of the varieties of grapes are very promising. Black- 
berries will be ft moderate crop; Ibe Kiitatinny and Lawton were seriously injured by 
cold of the past winter; Snyder waa badly barked by rabbits, otherwise are all right. 
Raspberries : Blackcaps and the Turner promise a fair crop. Gooseberry and Juneberry 
plants are loaded with fruit ^ the last never fails. Blrawberry crop promising. Cur- 
rants grown in shade are doing well, and with proper care will in the near future 
become a success. They should be protected from winds. Insects: Canker worm and 
codling moth (apple worm) are increasing. Remedy for the first species: wrap bodies 
of trees with strips of "slick" alpaca coated with thick molasses; shake the trees 
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Ihe worms (o dixip oa their neb, Ihen break the neb nltli n pole, or bam then with a 
kerosene torcb, and the wormti falling to the ground will cranl to the bodj of tlie tre« 
and tbere occumalate in mnsses, and can be destroyed easil; by iprinkling them with 
kerosene and firing it. An orchard near me was denned of lliis insect b^ the foregoing 
method. 

Bev. Cbah. Revsoldb, Junction QI7 ; Can anyone tell me of the succesa of white 

it bushes on my farm are loaded with 

J. W.Btbau, Cedar Point: Onr orchards were full in 18S3. This year they will not 
yield to exceed 33 per cenL of a full crop. The Rome Beaaty is the most productive 
variety 1 is carrying its fruit largely on the north ude of tree. Missouri Pippin and 
Bawle'sOenet fail this season; Ben Davis trees are carrying a good crop. Peaches failed. 
Apricot trees are full of fine fruit, which makes three consecutive years of successful 
fruitage. Pean will be about one-half of a crop — were a heavy yield in 1833. No 
blight has occurred. The Bartlett leads. Plums full. Cherries very full— the Early 
Richmond excels all other varieties; common Morello nearly a failure; Downer's Laie 
a fair crop. Vineyards generally are carrying a good crop. Gooseberries have mildewed 
on bottom lands, but escape it on the high lands. Cnrranla grown in shade are lo:ided 
with fruit; red varieties are most fruitful. Strawberries are a, good yield. Crescent and 
Capt. Jack lead; Sharpless succeeds fuirly well. Blackberries: The Kittatinny, stand- 
ing side by side with the Snyder, on bottom land, which was protected on the north, 
escaped injury during the past winter, while the Snyder was damaged. Insects injurious 
to the interests of horticulture are not prevalent in the county. 

G. W. Robertson, Winfield: The apple crop will be good in my county. Peach 
light; budded varieties, as the Crawford and Heath Cling, ore killed. Plum trees are 
loaded; apricot very full. Cherry and small fruits — blackberry, raspberry, and straw- 
berry — ore promiungagood crop. 

DAVI8 COUNTY, 
Wm. CtiTTEB, Junction City : The apple crop will not exceed two-thirds of an aver- 
age yield. Cherry, pear and plum full. Peach a failure. Strawberry, blackberry, cur- 
rant, gooseberry and quince will be a good crop. Peach trees were largely attacked with 
what is known as "curled leaf." 

DOUGLAS COf NTV. 

Samuel Kevholim, Lawrence: The prospects for a heavy apple crop were very 
flattering in early spring, but a cold rainy spell of weather later in the season reduced 
the crop to about two-thirds of an average annual yield. Wincsup and Missouri Pippin 
ireesare more heavily loaded with fruit than in the previous year. Pear trees which are 
healthy are carrying a fair crop. Peaches are a failure this season. Vineyards are 
promising. Gooseberries will be a heavy crop. Cherry : Early Richmond and English 
Morello trees are full enough; common Morello light. Strawberry, full; raspberry, 
fair; blackberry, a full crop. 



Prof. John W. Robson, Chcever: The apple crop will be about one-third of an 
average yield. Winesap, Ben Davis and Rawlc's Genet will be light; Maiden's Blush 
and Jonathan trees are full; the lost is inclined to "wimlfall." The Ribslon Pippin is a 
promising variety with me. Peaches are a failure this year. Apricots, scarce. Pears, 
a fair crop; Duchesse de Angouleme and t^ckel trees are full; Flemish Beauty, light; 
no blight baa appeared. Plums: The Miner prematurely drops. Cherries: Early Rich- 
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mond, Eagliah Morello and Plomstone Morello trees are beaTU.v laden. Vineynrds 
promise a good crop of fruit. CaoDOt discover any ditlurence in tlie liardincsa of the 
Kittatinnj and Snyder blackberry plants. Of etrawberries, the old Wilson's Albony ia 
the best variety that I bare grown. 

On motion, the Society a^onroed to 2 o'clock p. x. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wednesday, Jane t, 1S84. 
President Oide in the chair. 
Od motion, the eabject of county reports was taken up. 

COUNTY BEPOETS— Confinuai. 
ELLIS COUNTY, 

M. AU.EN, Hays City: I have some lifleen or twenty varieties of apple trees which 
arenowfniiliag. The first cherries produced in my county were in IS80, and we have en- 
joyed a product each year since. In 1883 sold eight boahels, and from present indications 
will be able to supply our market witii three or four limes as many this year. Cultivated 
plnms are doing very well ; wild varieties succeed occasionally ; are liable to be cut off 
by a late spring frost and attacks of curculio. Peaches are qnile scattering on treee^ but 
I have seen a few even this, one of the moat unfavorable years. 



J. O. Clark, Waveland: The apple crop will be 75 per cent, of an average yield; 
the Dominie is full, and leads in quantity. Quinces and grapes will be a full crop. 

EENO COUNTY. 

W. E. FosNOT, Hutchinson; There is a full crop of fruit in my county this year. 
Apricots and quinces are just iK^nning to fruit. No diseases have developed, excepting 
mildew, on the gooseberry. 

R. L. Hardin, Sheridan: The settlers in Rawlins, Graham, Thomas and Decatur 
counties are planting fruit trees, and every indication is favorable to the success of fruit 
culture. 

O. A. A. Gardneh, Belleville: Moat of our orchard trees are young and just b^in- 
ning to bear fruit. Smalt fruits are quite successfuL The currant now promises to be 
TOd^ssfuI in the future, as the planters are annually learning what ia needed to sustain 
its vigor and produce fruitfulnese. 



AsNEB XiAXS, Wabaunsee: The apple crop will be quite light, owing partly 
damage of a hail slorm. Currants would have been a good crop but for the same 



M. B. Newman, Wyandotte: About the same conditions prevail in my county as 
have been reported for other counties lying contiguous. The Winesap apples are prema- 
turely dropping more than any other variety. 

W. F. Schell: There will be about one-half of a full crop of apples in the county. 
The Ben Davis and Winesap trees are carrying the heaviest fruitage. Peaches failed. 
Plums — the Weaver, fiiU. Early Blcbmond cherry, fair. Apricots succeed, and wir- 
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being planted largely. The strawberry crop will be heavy; Crescenl leads ; CapLjack 
and Chas. Downing are quite a success. Uf currants, the Cherry is tlie most promidng. 
The Juneberry is very productive. 

Dr. Charles Rbtnolds, Junction City : I am surprised that anyone should report a 
failure of the MisKiuri Pippin. I had supposed that the variety was a constant, onfail- 
ing bearer. 

J. W. BvRAU; The Missouri Pippin ad well as the Eawle's Genet fiiiled becnuse of 
the exhaustion of a very heavy crop of fruit in 18S3. 

J. D. Walter!), Wakefield: In my locality tlie apple crop will be light with most of 
varieties; the Wineaap trees arc well loaded. Cherry crop, good. Blackberry, half a 
yield of favorable seasons; Snyder blackberry plants are no hardier than the Kittatinny. 

County reports were closed, and the President announced the reading of the following 

SMALL FBUITS. 

BV ». F. SMTTH, LAWBEKCE. 

So many papers have been written on strawberry culture, and varieties suited to our 
climate, at previous meetings, that I will not worry the patience of the Society with a 
lengthy paper. 

1 am now harvesting this season's crop, and the prospect for a good yield is so flatter- 
ing that I cannot resist the temptation of making the following slalemenla. The season 
bos been just what this berry requires to develop a Bne product — plenty of rainii, and 
that medium temperature between heat and cold which beat suits this berry. 

First in my experimental beds is a block of Jersey Queen. I say biMk, as I plant in 
blocks or squares, leaving a four-or-five-fect road between the different kinds, to prevent 
viirieties from mixing, through their runners. The Jersey Queen does not meet my ex- 
pectations in productiveness, for a commercial grower; but the berry is good, and very 

The second block is planted to James Vick, which is a late-ripening variety — abont 
the same time as Glendale. Produces an astonishing amount of well-lormed, medium- 
sized berries. 

The third block is of the Old Ironclad ; plants wonderfully vigorous, but a moderate 
bearer of rich scarlet berries. It is not as proliRc as repre^nted by Mr, A. M. Ihirdy, of 
Sew York, but about equal to the Charles Downing; no rust on lis leaves. The Miner's 
Great Prolific, now being gathered, ripens with the Crescent, and ranks next to that va- 
riety in productiveness; it is on attractive berry, of good flavor. 

The Bidwell, for flavor, leads all other varieties on my grounds, when fully ripened, 
but is not salisfactorily productive. It may yield better if confined to stools. 

A block of Arnold's Pride, a variety originating in Canada, and ripening later than 
either the James Vick or Glendale, is bearing a full crop of large berries. 

The Finch is a remarkably vigorous grower, and fairly prolific; is one of the medium- 



The Piper does not sustain the merits claimed for it by our Northern Illinois 
friends— that it is more productive than the Wilson's Albany. 

Sharpless is well set with berries, and giving better satisfaclion than heretofore. 

I am disappointed in the Seneca Queen, except its flavor, which can hardly be 
excelled; such is the romraonly-ex pressed opinion of those who taste it. 

The Glendale and Windsor Chief arc still in bloom, and the vines present a pleasing 
prospect for a good crop ten days hence. 

Capl. Jack is carrying a good crop, which is later in ripening than usual. 

Wilson's Albany is affording better success than during the past five years. It b the 
" boss" shipper, and on this account cannot well be spared from a recommended list for 
planters. CoO'^lc 
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Thu Chaa. Downing ia liable to leaf-rust in some localitiefl, bat has n 
much from the disease ss formerly. 

The Crescent still leads in a large jield of fruit. 

DISCUSSION ON SMALL FRUITS. 



Abner At.i.h w, Wabaunsee: The Bidwell and Wilson's Albanj, as well as all other 
varieties, are productive in mj locality. 

pBOP. J. W, RoBMN, Cheever : The Bidwell strawbeiry twcceeds with me. I have 
a bed of Wilson's Albanj, planted in 1878, which has received no other care than a 
mowing-down twice each season, and here is a box of the fruit raised under such treat- 
ment. [They were fine specimens. — Sbc'y.] Any farmer can have a supply of this 
fine fruit, if he will only give the plants moderate attention. The Wilson's Albany, 
when fully ripe, is not very add. 

J. W. Btbam, Cedar Point: The Wilson's Albany is a shy bearer with me. 

J. Q. Clark, Waveland: Berries are more healthful when eaten without sugar, 

J. M. Sheppgru, Abilene : I fully concur with Mr. Clark. Berries are sweet enough 
when well grown and thoroughly ripened. 

M. B, Newman, Wyandotte: Many persons pick berriee before they are ripe. The 
Wilson's Albany strawberry is a high-colored variety, and should remain on the plant 
until quite dark — then its flavor is not so acid or objectionable. 

Dr. Chas, Reynolds^ Junction City : I should be glad to hear from our Secretary 
on the subject of small fruits, as one having had extemuve experience with their cul- 

Secretary: I have not the time now to ditcuee this subject. My duties of keeping 
the records of your proceedings prevent. 

Dr. REYNOLDe: I move that our Secretary be requested (o prepare a paper for pab- 
tication with these proceedings on the sabject. 

Motion prevailed. [ The paper will be found following the report of Committee on 
Small Fruits, in the Appendix. — Secretary.] 

J. W. Byrau : I used to believe that there was no better variety of strawberry ihan 
the Wilson's Albany, but twenty years' experience and observation have changed my 
opinion, as I learn of other varieties and the influence of varying locations. 
CCRKAMtB. 

Prof. S. W. Robson, Cheever: In 1870 I planted four hundred currant bushes, and 
in abont font months they were all dead. I have since discouraged the planting of this 
fruit. I will now take back all I have said against it, as 1 find proofe of success in my 

K. M. Chanuler, Ottawa: I have grown currants successfully in the shade of Jnae- 
berry plants. 

J. H. Shepperd, Abilene: They succeed with me. 

W. E. FosNOT, Hutchinson: I have here a line exhibit of currants on *the bush, which 
were grown on the north side of a building in Reno county. 

O. A. A. Gardner, Belleville: I have succeeded in growing this berry by only 
heavily mulching the plant. 

Col. John Davis, Junction City: This berry does not require shade. Plant on a 
soil partially exhausted by cropping, and then mulch, and you will succeed. 

H. E. Vas Deman, Oeneva: A moist, cool soil is the home of the toots of the cur- 
rant bush, and when planted in such localities they will succeed. 
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Bi^cKBEKsiea. 

1.. A. SiuHONS, Wellington : The Snj'der has never winter-killed with me, while the 
Kittatinn;r has. 

H. E. Van DeuaK: I have had the Snyder under culture for the past ten jeare, and 
it has not been winter-killed during that time. 



L. A. SlHHONS: The Ohio Beauty is the hardiest variety of blackcape I have. 
R. E. Van Dxmam, Geneva: The red variety known as tlie Turner is a safe variely 
to plant in my section of the State. 

S. G. Clabk, Waveland : I have propagated the Delaware vine, and grown it in the 
vineyard Just ag easily as any other variety, tt needs a dry, rich soil, and well nnder- 
drained. 

H. E. Van Demak, Geneva: I have seen the new variety, Prentiss, and the Dehtwaie, 
this year successfully fruiting. I believe these varieties do best when propagated by 
layering, and that sucli plants are more productive than when grown from cnttings. 

DiscassioD closed, and the following essay was read: 

ANALOGIES IN ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

To fully understand all the fcBtures of horticultural science, it seems to me necessary 
to include a careful study of animal physiology. And while I am.aware that there are 
some very successful liorticullurisls wlio claim that there are no analogies between vegO' 
table and animal physiology, I must persist in entertaining affirmative views on this 
question ; and by presenting such herein, I hope to draw out such discussion as may lead 
tu correct conclusions, whether pro or con. For whatever is true it is profitable that we 
should understand as truth — while false notions should be demonstrated as such, and 
hence abandoned. 

The first analogy to which I propose to call altentian is that found in the modes of 
multiplication in each kingdorn. Away down among the lowest orders of each, from the 
single-celled protozoan up to the mollusbs of the one kingdom, and of the corresponding 
orders of ibe vegetable kingdom from the aerogens downward, the modes of multiplica- 
tion are almost uniformly by subdivision, in the various forms of fisdon and germination. 
By the former mode the parent among the lower orders, whether animal or vegetable, 
divides itself at maturity into two or even scores of parts, each of which parts is readily 
developed into a new individual. And by Ibe germinative mode, among the more highly 
organized of these lower ordcre in IkiIIi kingdoms, multiplication alike occurs — that is, 
protuberunci.;i grow out of the su^facc-s uf the iinimal parent, iind buds or fronds are thrown 
out CroDi the vegetable parent; and in both coses these are alike severed from the parent 
body by sclf-uclion or other forces, and at once become new individuals of the respective 
species. So far as my research extend;, these parallel modes of miilli plication are recog- 
nized by the moat aullioritalive nalur^ilists of our limes. But the analogies in the modes 
of multiplication do not cease with the lower orders in the respective kingdoms. In the 
higher animal orders, from the lowesi to the jiigliest vertebrates, and in the correspond- 
ing v^elable orders, from the lowest flowering plants upward, sexual relations become 
the ordinary and almost uuiverKol modes of multiplicotion in the respective kingdoms — 
the exceptions being found only in occasional iransilional modes from the oseiual to the 
sexual, and which are alike to be found in both classes. 

But another interesting analogy is lo be found in the effects of diflering methods of 
culture and training in each class of coses. With proper care and nutrition, how steady 
b the growth and how symmetrical is the development of both plant and .^nimal; hot 

Coogfc 
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under neglect and defecllve nulrilion, how meager and ghobby is the development of 
either. Again, cliildren reared in tiie lap of luxury, vilhout lessons of self-rellanoe 
being taagbt them ; or animals reared ia stalls, without opportiinitics for liealthful and 
ioTigOKting exeidse; or birds reared in cages; or trees or plants supported by altacb- 
menta to stakes, trellises, and vraDs — Uotr nliiie are all these, wben deprived of iheir 
accoatomed artificial supports, in their inability to provide for their own support in the 
general atrnggle with tbe ordinary vicissitudes of nature. And furtber, as the muscles 
of the laborer increase in ftrmness with his healthful occupations in the open air, so also 
do the fibers of the tree develop in strength as they are swayed to and fro by the winds 
to which they are regularly exposed. And each is similarly hardened and strengthened 
most at the points of greatest tension and presure. But this anaJogy may be farther 
exemplified through the processes of obtaining new and improved varielies in the va- 
rious species of the respective genera of each kingdom, by domestication and cultivation. 
For it is by stimnlnting culture (hat we develop new and improved points in each; and 
by crop-breeding and crop-fertilization respectively that we obtain union in individuals, 
of tbe desirable points achieved; snd anerwards, by proper attention to the modes of 
propagation in each class, we perpetuate the improvements thus obtained. And alike in 
our fields, orchards and gardens we daily witness the valuable results of these analogous 
operations. 

Next, I may briefly call attention to the very 6uniliar analogies manifested in th« 
cellulated structure and development, as shown throughout all classes, orders, genera and 
apedes of each of the great natural kingdoms. And herein it becomes only necessary to 
point to these conspicuous resemblances, in both animal and vegetable organisms; and to 
refer to the most generally accepted doctrine of the accretion and development of new 
celts in each, through the vitalizing infiuences of those primarily formed or eiisting. 
Tbe nnalogjee herein are so well marked, and so fully recognized, that argument as to 
tbeir existence becomes actually unnecessary. 

But another analogy, and really the most interesting of all, may be discovered in the 
conditionsof health and disease, and adaptation tolo<»IioD or environ men L Whether in 
the tropical, the temperate, or the arctic r^ions, each species of each kingdom finds its 
suitable habitat in the locality most condocive to tbe secesaities of its n^ute> And 
either of these spedes being transferred to a different environment, is apt to descend to 
a lower scale of vitality and fecundity; at least until by the equilibrating forces of nature 
adaptation to the new environment is brought about. And this parallel may be furtber 
and most profitably extended by reference to tbe respective susceptibilities to the influ- 
ence of epidemic and contagious diseases, and (o the conditions for resisting (he same. 
While individual men, and individuals of other species of the animal creation, pass un- 
harmed in the midst of buteful prevailing diseases, a corresponding immunity may be 
observed among favored indiviclunls of the various vegetable species, while discH e and 
death nre prevailing in wide-spreod localilies around tliem. 

Now, without pursuing further the actually almost-innumerable analo^es discernible 
in the varied features of vegetal and animal development, it may be profitable to glance 
at some of tbe horticultural lessons to be learned therefrom. Thus, in the parallel last 
referred to, the qneslion arises : Why is it, that, with equal exposure to the prevailing 
cnnie of any particular disease, individual person?, and individuals of other species of 
animals, as well as individual plants and trees, and even parlicular branches of trees, are 
liable to be attacked by like insidious causes, while otiiers escape entirely unaffected 
thereby? Is it not a well-established aiiom that "like causes produce tike efiecls, other 
circumstances being equal"? Then, if (bis axiom he reliable, why are notoU individuals 
of any animal spedeti, or all plants, trees and branches of any species of the vegetal 
kingdom, alike aflected by particular prevailing diseases? Whether thecause be external 
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m intemal, should not its prevalence act apon dl alike? What, then, are the Y»xynig 
eonditiooB or circQinstBiices that sfibrd imiuDnitr to certain portions, and at the aune 
dme give suBceptibilitf to diseaBC toothera? Docs not the careful coneidention of th»e 
questions necesasrily lead to the cDnclosion that special conditions of Busceptibility in the 
one case, or the ifaaence of such in the other, is the true eolation of each yielding to or 
reustance of such prevailing cause of disease? If so, then our energies should be 
spedally directed, in our horticultural studiet, to tracing out and critically exposing the 
Tarring conditions which are regularly attended with such varying results. 

But do the analogies, if such exist, in animal and vegetable physiology, afford us any 
aid in this conrse of investigation? I would emphatically answer this question affirm- 
atively. And in support of this position I consider it only neceasary to pursue the 
parallels between the disorders of the human family, the highest of the animal king- 
dom, and those of our orchard fruits, which one of this Society claim to be (he hesd of 
the vegetable kingdom. What then is the general doctrine to which all of our best 
medical authorities subecribe, as to the meana of escaping the attacks of pestilential and 
epidemic diseases? With almost entire unanimity they advise careful attention to the 
laws of health, as regulated by food, digestion, nutritive assimilation, and cleanliness, 
combined with the aids of prophylactics and disinfectants. The best physiological con- 
ditions being thus secured, immunity from disease is hopefully relied upon. Hence, if 
the aaalogies referred to really exist, we, as horticulturists, (or "herb-doctors," if you 
please,) must give strict and watchful attention to the general conditions of health in 
our orchard trees, vines, etc., and by careful snd intelligent experiments ascertain the 
treatment, both internal and external, best suited to warding off the attacks of prevalent 
diseases and insect enemies among the objects of our care. And as it is generally under- 
stood among intelligent horticnltorists, that the borers and other insect enemies get in 
their most destructive work on trees, etc., of feeblest vitality, we may yet hope to ascer- 
tun some means of ^ving such henlthfulneas and vigor of growth to our developing 
plants and trees as will overcome, or at least largely counteract by sap-drowning and 
otherwise, the evils too commonly occurring from their various disorders and insect 
enemiee. And 1 must be permitted to add that a closer observation of the laws of our 
own bejng may yet prove <o 4>e one of our best guides in promoting the health and 
productiveness of our orchards, vineyards, and gardens. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Wednesday, June 4, II 
President Gale in the chair. 

e opened with essaya on the following subjects; 

THE SANITARY VALUE OF PLANTS AND TREE3. 



Every year the order goes forth and is heralded through our Slate, "Plant trees," 
" Plant trees," and how enthusiostit-ally the command has been received, and how ef- 
fectively put in force, let the fair young groves and blooming orchards which now adorn 
our once treeless plains make answer. 

And so cheerfully has Mother Nature responded to the touch of the wuiid of labor, 
that our earliest planters now sit in the shade of tbeir own vines and treeit, and their 
children sport, beneath the wide-sprending branches thereof. To the former the lone 
barren prairie is a memory, to the latter a myth. Twenty miles a year, it is said, we at« 
gaining upon and wiping out the Great American Desert. 

DijriioOByGoOl^lC 
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Prom our own experience aad from that of otLer countries, we are led to infer that 
there is no desert so void and naked that it might not be reclaimed in the coune of half 
a, centai7. The Khedive of £^pt haa wrested land from the sand wastes as the Hol- 
landers win it from the sea, and by ■ cheaper process than by the building of exten^ve 
dikes — umply by plantins date palnu and olive trees. In Fnnce the government has 
reclaimed the Landes, a sandy steppe on the sonthweslern coast, by planting willows 
and bay trees; and even Algeria has been improved by the penistent tree calture of the 
French colonists. 

Happy u the generation which is able lo profit by the mistakes of those gone before. 

Hnmimldt once said, while contemplating the evib wrought by the wholesale de- 
struction of forests: "Traly, men in all climates seem lo bring upon fQture generations 
(wo calamities at once — a want of fuel and a scarcity of wat«r." Champollion is re- 
ported as saying in reference to the great desert of North Alrica; 

"And M the snonlihlDg truth d»ni npoii « that Cbli desert mar <">» hire been ■ reKlon at 
groTei and fauntaioa and tbe abode of happj mllUOD*. I> ttaece way crime agalnat pMore irblcb draws 
down a mors terrible cune than that of aulpplng Mother Karlh of her >;l(an«iTcHngT Tho hand of 
mvi bai produced thla deeert, and, I Terlly bellere, every other deeert upon (he lurrace of thli earth. 
Earth wu an Eden once, and Oar misery ia the puniabment of our alni BRalnat the world o( planU. 
The burning ana of the deaert la Ihe angel with flaming award who aUndi between ua and Pandlse," 

Plants are the children of the earth, since they receive their nourishment directly 
from h«r bosom, while the more highly organized animals live upon plants or upon ani- 
mals which have first been nourished by plants. 

We are not coDcemed at present, however, with the relative values of the various 
food plants, nor even with the medicinal remedies plants provide ns with, but wish 
rather to give attention for a few moments to their inflaence within doors and without, 
in conducing to health and preventing disease. 

That vegetation purifies the ur, chiefly by three functions — i. e., by absorbing car- 
bonic add, by exhaling oxygen, and by producing oione — has been placed beyond doubt 
by v^eiablc physiolt^ts, and chemists. And though it has also been maintained that 
the absorption of carbonic acid, and the pTodaction of oxygen and ozone, by hooseplaols, 
is BO small in quantity as lo produce no appreciable change in the composition of the 
atmosphere of the dwelling, yet so potent are these effective agents that the moat infini- 
tesimal portions may often be the means of turning the scale in favor o( a healthy condi- 
tion. According to Schonbein, *air containing but 1-3,240,000 of oiooe, ia capable of 
disinfecting its own volume of air filled with the eftluvia evolved in one minnle from 
four ounces of highly-pulrid Hesh. 

And though the sun, acting upon (lowers and plants, as well as the leaves of trees, is 
constantly distilling this poison-destroying element, very little finds its way into our 
dwellings, the most of it being consumed in oxidizing outside impurities. 

But conceding that the chemical eSecta of a rose, a geranium or a begonia are so in- 
finitesimal as to be incalculable, they possess, nevertheless, a hygienic influence of great 
value in the impression they produce on our minds and senses. Medical men tell us 
much of the influence of a certain relative proportion of pleasurable and painful impres- 
sions npon health. The painful sensations, which must needs come to all in daily life, 
must be counterbalanced by some kind of pleasure or other. 

Are the daily taaka monotODOtia and wearisome? Do they cramp the soul and weary 
the body? Let the eye rest for a monient upon the brightly-blooming house plant, and 
a thrill of pleasure is experienced, calm and pure, bec'ause free from all lainl of pasMon, 
and felt all the more intensely, because nnmeless and indefinite; and this umple pleasure 
may in many cases give the preponderance to the pleasurabte, and fumiab the stimulus 
necessary to enjoyment and consequently health. Flowers in a room, like condiments in 
the fjod, have a direct sanitary valne. 
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The Fame may be said of jvlvate gBrdena knd public parks, and justifies tlie expense 
Incurred in ihe artistic perfection of Ihem, as the mote tastefully laid out and the more 
carefully tended, the better ibe eflect. 

Modem hygienic investigation haa demonBtrated the fact that a condition of health u 
largely dependent upon the variations of moisture in the soilj that a country denuded of 
its trees b sul^ect to these variations, and that one-fifth of the area might advantageoualj 
be given up to the cultivation of forests. 

Plantations in Indiaare found to be preventives of that great scourge, cholera. Road» 
which lead through forests, though traveled dailj by hui>dredB who might carry con- 
tagion, are found to be nearly free, while the barren, treeless plains are coveted with the 
dead and dyiug. 

European soldiers in India when quartered in barracks anrrounded by trees, have 
been olieerved to have comparative immunity. 

In Bavaria during the cholera epidemic 6t 1854, places situated in the forests were 
spared, notwithstanding the olherwiAe bad condition of the inhabitants. 

The same thing has also been observed in Saxony, and even if deductions roust be 
made cautiously ire are convinced that these facta tell undisputably in (avor of trees and 

Vegetation also purifies the soil from the refuse matter of human habitation^ the 
roots of the trees taking up much deleterious matter. But it will not do to tax them in 
this way too heavily. 

Forests are also a protection from vicissitudes of temperatnre. Tbej intercept the 
winds, moderating equally the chill breeies of the north and the blighting heat of tho 
south. They capture the rays of the sun and store them up for fuel in winter while 
yielding us coolness and shade in summer. 

As a condition of health, our internal organs must be mainttdned at a uniform tem- 
perature of 96°, whether the surrounding atmosphere is that of tropical heat or arcdc 
cold. Deviations of but one degree are aigna of serious illness. We are provided, of 
ooorse, with a Bclf-reguiating apparatus which performs this collossal task, under ordi- 
nary circum stances, ty means of an increase or diminution of the peripheric circutatioD 
and the pores of the skin. But under pressure of extremes we are obliged to resort to 
artificial means. Against cold wc have excellent methods in clothing, dwelling, and 
fires. Again!<t heat we have as yet less effeciive means in baths, cooling drinks, fans, and 
shade — the most gmteful form of the latter being furnished us by the trees which line 
our sidewalks, surround our dwellings, or woo us to rest beneath their branches in the 

Bo-ides the more obvious effect of preventing the sun's rays from striking us directly, 
a great deal of heat is neutralized by evaporation from the leaves, another portion from 
the decomposition of carbonic acid. Prof. Ebermayer, who has made a study of forestry, 
tells ns thnt the temperatnre of trees iu a, forest is always lower than that of the snr- 
ronndlng atmosphere; a portion of the heat of our bodies is therefore lost by radia^on 
to thcRe cooler olijecls. 

Besides this, shade in the open air alvrays produces a draft which acts as a kind of 
fan. The air being slightly cooler in the shade, layers are formed, dilTering in gravity, 
which fnusei motion. In the wood, the air from outside is drawn in, cooled, and re- 
turned to us a^^nin. The evaporation of moisture stored up by the leuf-covered soil, as 
well as that which has been carried deeper by the roots, also moderates the temperature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. Ebermayer estimates the presence of a forest to be 
equivalent to a change of several degrees of latitude. 

Therefore plant trees: they measure their ages not by months and seasons, but by 
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centDries. Thej have importanl relations to agriculture, to commeroe, to the industrial 
arts, and are esdential to the health sod trelfure of mankind. 

This was followed with a lecture bj- Professor Hay, of Jnnclion City, on " Geology of 
C«Diral EoDsait." 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered to Mrs. Humphrey and Professor 
Hay for their valuable contributioos to the eiercisea of the meeting. 

Adjourned to 9 o'clock i. M., following day. 



FORENOON SESSION. 

Thcbbpat, June 5, 1884. 
President Gale in the chair. 
Eiercisee opened with prayer, after which the following paper was read: 

BANDOU THOUGHTS ABOUT TRE&3 AND FRUITS. 

BY J. O. CLABK, OF WAVELAKD. 

If we are to plant an orchard, the first thing to do is to decide what varieties to plant. 
If for family use, plant the kinds that you prefer for your iise; if for market, you should 
consider Ibe market you have to sell in, and the wants and taste of the buyer and con- 
sumer. It is safe to decide that if we plant an orchard at the present time ( 1S81 ), by lbs 
time it comes into iwaring the coaner varieties of apples will not be salable in our mar- 
kets. The present bearing orchards of Kansas contain a large proportion of Ben Davis, 
Hissouii Hppin, Limbertwig, Gilpin, and others of their grade. They have been useful 
in their time; but they will not sell in our markets ten years from to^ay for what they 

We should in no caae plant any more than we have the ability and disposition to lake 
care of until grown to perfect trees with all the forces requisite lo bear fruit, and then 
our work is not done. It has been said, and very truly, that "Eternal vigilnnco is the 
price of liberty;" and so it ts with good fruit. We must watch and be careful to do all 
that we can for the growth and preservation of our trees. I believe, from my observation, 
thatone-half of all the fruit trees tiiat have been planted in our beautiful Stale from the 
first settlement lo the present time (1884), have been left to perish among weeds, rabbits, 
ftnd cattle, with insects (o hurry them on to death. This great waste ought not to be re- 
peated, but il has been and will to some extent be. It is to be expected that the Itorti- 
caltural societies that are spreading over the State will correct this evil to a great extent 

It is advisable lo plant our orcliarda on reasonably good land. It need not be our 
best farming land ; but it is of vital importance that the site should have natural drainage 
sufficient to run the water off the surface soon after it falls. Avoid all table-lands with 
tenacious subsoil that will hold water in ponds. Prepare the land as fur acorn cropj 
mark it off both ways, and plant carefully and not deeper than the trees stood in the 
nursery; bank up the trees two or three inches above the level of the ground, and when 
the rains have settled the ground it will be about right; cultivate as often during the 
■Dmmer as will be necessary to keep weeds out and keep the soil in good condition. 
With this treatment your trees will make a large growth the first season. It will be ad- 
visable to plant com or potatoes between the rows the first two years. If land is not as 
rich as it should be, spread barnyard manure over the whole surface of the ground — not 
pile it atiMind the trees. After the second year, red clover may be sown between the 
TOWS, and still cultivate around the trees until they shade the ground on which they 
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There hag been s great deal said and written on the sobject of pruning trees. I 
would Bay I find the tiimming of trees a neeemiiif. Trim the young trees to make the 
lope as near equal on all adea aa possible. Bat trees shoald not be trimmed for pse- 
time, or to suit a pattern of fancy. We must remember that ire do not make the trees. 
They grow, and have a form of their own. We can prune off the deformity, and let 
nature do the building. When the tree cornea to bearing fruit, we have an opportunity 
to xue our judgment in trimming and thinning out the limba that the tree may not cari; 
more fruit than it can bring to perfection. It is eometimes necessary to cut away large 
branches. In »uch casea the stump should be painted, to prevent the checking of the 
wood. 1 do not think it possible for me to give any stated directions for trimming an 
orchard or a tree, until I have seen the tree. We should in all cases use our best jndg- 
meot, and in do case be reckless. 

The true horliculturist has a love for his trees and plants next to that of parents for 
their children, and without this love for the occupation, be will hardly succeed. 

The following paper was then read; 

THE CANKER WORM IN SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS. 

BV GEO. W. A8HBV, CHANITE. 

The sntidpation of iqjur; from the canker worm, at the approach of spring, was not 
fully realised, although it made ila appearance in force about the 12th of April. In 
easuree had been taken to prevent the ascent of the female moth by the 
» of wrapping the trunks of the trees. One method I will here men- 
tion, for its cheapness and its effectivenees, as practiced by the Hon. M. T. Jones, in hii 
orchard. In that part of it the most seriously aSected the previous year, he wrapped or 
tied a band of raw cotton around the trees. On these, few or no worms appeared, while 
in some parts of the orchard not so treated the worm appeared in great numbers. Here, 
showering the trees with a solution of I.ondon purple was practiced, with the effect to 
entirely destroy the worm ; bnt in some instances, where the work of mixing the solution 
was intrusted to the work-hands, they made it too strong, and killed the fruit and foliage 
of the trees. Mr. Jones, however, feels sanguine that in the campaign he has completely 
rid his orchard of the canker worm. In other instancca, no previous guards had been 
provided ; but awaiting the advent of the worm, showering the trees, as before indicated, 
was practiced, and with the same results in the destruction of the worm aa with Mr. 
Jones. And in still other instances, active measures were anticipated on the appearance 
of the worm, but from preventing causes, where the work of destroying the worm did 
not immediately begin, it was discovered that the worm was disappearing about as fast 
as it came; and without further measures these orchards passed through the ordeal with- 
out any perceptible injury. 

Tliis la*t is attributed to two causes: the spring was cold, with frequent rains, north- 
ern and eastern winds prevailing, with a heavy snow storm on the 22d of April followed 
by many days of cold and chilly weather. Finally, about the 1st of May, it culminated 
in almost ii biting frost. These conditions appeared to have been destructive Eo this 
worm. And another cuUE^e that is now known to be a most important feature in the ex- 
termination of the canker worm, is our Kansai birds. Mr. Kanous, of Wilson county, 
an intellijtent and large orchardis!, gives ilie following information r Thnt from the num- 
ber of canker vrorms in his orchard in the season of IHS;), he nntlcipated an expensive 
warfare in the following spring, and had provided all the necessary means of a deter- 
mined combat; but perceiving, on the firat appearance of the canker worm, other enemies 
than hiniaelf, he decided to investigate, and leamt'd, from daily observations, that the 
large flocks of birds in his orchard were feeding upon the worms, and perceptibly dimin- 
ishing their tmmbers. lie concluded that they, in conjunction with other caosee, would 
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eiterminale tbem. He farther states that his experience is that of his neighboni; and 
that it is their farther observation that the unmber of our native birds has increased 
prodigiously in the last iem ;reare, and are now r^arded \tj them as tbeir most faithful 
ally end adjunct in their future horticultural enterprises. 

It is but fair to slate, in regard to birds in our locality, that we have man; people 
whose metes and bouDdar; lines of poeeessiou are the rifle'piu — the outlines of the forti- 
ficstiooa of tbeir castles — over which none of the ungodly are permitted to cross, with 
dogs and shotguns, to molest the Mrds. I believe, Mr. President, the time U approach- 
ing when, instead of it being a misdemeanor in the State of Kansas to wantonly kill a 
bird, it will be, as it ahonld he, a felony. 

On motion, the President appointed the following gentlemen aa a cmuniitlee on fruits 
exhibited at the meeting: J. W. Byram, Cedar Point; F. Wellhouse, Fairmoant; 8. B. 
Kokenour, Manhattan. 

The President announced ss next in order* the following essay; 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
BT BAHUEI. BEVHOLDS, LAWBEHCB. 

The work of this Society will never be fully accomplished as long as vegetables, fruits 
and flowers can be grown. As long as~the present mundane conditions exist; as long as 
generations come nttd go ; as loug as the rising generation comes on the stage of action 
with undeveloped faculties; as long as the growth and matnrity of all the products of 
the soil are based upon natural laws which require patient, persevering study to underelaad 
— iu a word, as long as water runs and grass grows there will be abundant work for this' 
Sodety and kindred onefl. The eiiBtcnee of such societies aa this becomes necessary, not 
only for the improvement of horticultural products, bnt also in maintaining the standard 
of excellence already attained, and in preventing a retrograde movement in the quality 
of those products. It seems lo me this is a thought worthy of oar consideration. 

As this Society is a working body, there should be no idle memt>ers in it. It there- 
fore becomes the duty of each and every one to contribute whatever he can lo interest 
and benefit the whole. We are not all gifted nor constituted alike. Some are close ob- 
servers of the workings and operations of nature, and can contribute facts Imth useful and 
instrnctive. Some, of a more practical tnrn, take pleasure in testing new varieties of 
fmits and flowers, and noting results from which much useful knowledge becomes public 
property. I believe there b plenty of work for every member of this Society to do_ 
whatever may be bis education, accomplishmeots, or turn of mind. On this thought the 
presentation of this paper is based. 

Among all our horticultural productions, I consider the apple orchard of paramount 
importance for health, profit^ and the general use of its products. No farm is complete 
without this adjunct. 

By way of practical hints, I shall give you some facts noted iu my visits to the prin- 
cipal orchards of Douglas county last summer, in collecting fruit for the two great Kansas 

I found many orchards sadly neglected through tack of culture, pruning, mowing iif 
weeds, etc. This neglect invariably resulted in smaller frnit and less vigorous trees. On 
the contrary, however, I found many orchards well cared for, in excellent condition, and 
beanng an abundance of fine fruit. 



On^urds located on a side-hill or slope, with low land contiguous, were found to be 
the moat constant bearers. For this fact there are three reasons: First, rows of trees 
occupying diHerent levels have their roots in difierent strata, thus preventing their intei- 
locking; while those planted on a level occupy the same stratum, and the roots run together 
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aod interlock. Second, surface drainage, so necessarj to the health of an orchard, U 
natural and perrect. Third, the contiguous low land acts oa an air drain, and saves the 
bloom rrom liie lale spring frosts. Anyone can realize this fact bj paaung from high to 
low land in a still, frosl)' morning. 

With man;, the mode of treating bearing orchards is to seed down with red clover. 
I deprecate the practice. The clover is a Babsoiler, and feeds largelj below the cleav- 
age of tlie pbw, in the same stratum with the roots and rootlets of the trees. The 
gases held in solntion in the soil and subsoil have to feed two crops instead of one — a 
crop of roots and a crop of clover. The roots ore therefore robbed of their nourishment 
to the extent of that absorbed b; the clover, which ie known to be a great abeorbent 
Downing savs: "The great length of the roots and rootletsof plants is almost incredible. 
Actual measarement has shown the squash to have roots whose aggregate length 
reached S0,000 feet, or aixiut fifteen miles. One of the functions of the roots is to fix the 
plant in the ground, and then feed it. Roots take up a la:^ quantity of water, in which 
ale fertilising properties held in solntion. This water is taken up bj the cells and car- 
ried to the extremities of -the trees. As evaporation takes place from the leaves, the 
fluid ascends to supply the waste, and hence a circulation of the sap is kept up." There 
are seven nutritive substances taken up by the roots, which are necessary to plant life. 
These are carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, iron, aalpbur, and potasuum. From the 
above it will be seen lliat bearing trees should have fall and undivided possesion of the 
smi. While clover is an excellent (iirm crop, for fodder as well as for the reclamation of 
poor land, it should be sown where it will not rob the orchard. 

Doubtless the proper method of treating a bearing orchard is to plow and otherwise 
rtir the soil through the growing season, mowing the weeds closely where the plow- 
ing is prevented by the branches. Trees, to be in perfect health and vigor, require the 
soil to be in condition to absorb the rain and air, which contain the gases upon which 
they feed. The experience of Mr. Wm. B. Barnes, the largest apple grower in Douglas 
county, is that plowing and frequent stirring of the soil will to a great extent prevent 
the premature dropping of tJie fruit. Where there was most grass and weeds and no 
tillage, was found the largest quantity of premature fallen fruit. 



In some orchards hogs were tnrned in to root and wallow at wilt, making e: 
in places deep enough to bury a horse, leaving the roots and rootlets exposed to dry op 
and perish, and leaving the soil as hard as the traveled highway. I condemn hog cul- 
ture. Man, in this age of improvements, possesses better implements for the cultivation 
of the soil than a hog's snout furnishes, even though a Missouri rooter. I have in mind 
now more than one orchard completely ruined by keeping hogs in them. These are 
historical facts, and we cannot afford to ignore the teachings of history. Remember, 
Greece had her Alexander, Rome her C^nsar, France her Bonaparte, England her Crom- 
well, the United States of America her Jeff Davis — and Kansas has her Poland-China ! 
Those conntries were shaken from center to circumference by unprincipled ambition, 
and the Kansas hog has no more principle than any one of the above quartette. Let 
his ambition have full scope, ond he will disrobe your Ben Daris, obliterate the name of 
Jonathan, put to shame your Maiden's Blush, run out your Smith's Cider, dismantle 
your McClellan, dethrone the King of Tompkins Comity, and totally ruin all the other 
occupants of the orchard. 

The comparative health and vigor of trees of different varieties were quite notice- 
able. The Ben IDavis, Missouri Pippin, Maiden's Bliuh, Jonathan, Dominie, and most 
of the sweet varieties, were found to be generolly healthy and vigorous. The older trees 
of the Winesap and Grimes's Golden seemed to have diseased roots, and to be giving 
out. This was shown by the small pale foliage, the overbearing of fruit, and the general 
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debility of the tree. These are bolh choice sorts, and if thejevenlually succamb itvrill 
be a serioas loas to the orchards of our couoty. The advice given here is to plant gpsr- 
iuglf of tiiese two varieties nntil farther developmeDls. It mav be tliat these trees maj 
prove healthier in other portJi of the Slate. 



Mach complaint was made erf' the failure and premature decay of the E!arlj Rich- 
mond dietjy tree. The cause, to me, is obvious, and the remedy available. The cherry 
tree is a great feeder, and in moat orchards it is "starved to death." At the last annual 
meeting of tbi« Societ; I referred to a cherr; orchanl in Lawrence, which was the won- 
der of all beholders, both in its vigor and fniilfulness. There is notbing of superior 
advantage in location or soil Its great snccess can be attributed only to the bountiful 
feeding of barnyard manure which it gets every year. I am now prepared to give the 
figures showing the qtiantity of fruit gathered andamoant realized. Two hundred Early 
Richmond trees were bought of G, C. Brachett and planted in 1872, Distance of treea 
apart, 16§ by 8^ feet, making the area 41,666] sqaare feet, which is 1,613^ feet Ibes than 
an acre. In 1832, 2,829 quarts were gathered; amount realiKed, (323.83. In 1883, 4,397 
qoarlB gathered ; earn realized, (481.22. The land in covered with stable manure every 
year, to the depth of aevernl inches. 

There are but few orchards in the county where sufficient space is given the trees. 
As a rule, 20 and 25 feet were the distances found between the trees, and nearly every 
owner was deploring the fact. As noon as the treea are large enough to bear any con- 
udcrable amount of fruit, the branches interlock, making it difficult to dpve a team 
between the rows. It was a sad mistake in the early planting of our orchards, and one 
not now very easily remedied. Our mutual friend Deming informed our Society some 
two years ago, that lie was determined to remedy the difficulty in his orchard by cutting 
out one half the trees that year, and the other half the neit year. I suppose it must 
have been a lapiut tlngaa, as the latter part of his promise bos never been performed. 
An apple orchard should never be planted closer than 30 feet; and 33 feet or 2 rods is 
stilt better. This latter distance gives 40 trees to the acre, which in my opinion is the 
correct distance. Not more than a month ago 1 measured an apple tree of the Fulton 
Strawberry variety, planted in 1S5S, and therefore 26 years old. The circumference of 
the trunk near the crown measured seven feet, the circumference of the outer limbs 120 
feet, and the tree is proportionately high. Forty trees of this site would completely 
shade an acre of land, and preclude the driving of a team between the rows. Orchards 
are planted more for the future than the present, and we should be very careful not to 
make mistakes that would destroy or even impair tlieir future usefulness. 

I con conceive of no better way for the average man to benefit posterity, aitd leave 
the world the better for his having lived in it — In a material and hygienic leuee — than 
bythe Judicious selection of tree^ and the proper planting of the same. As horticultu- 
ristii we have other duties to perform and responsibilities to meet besides the planting 
and care of trees. A kind providence has given us a beautiful world to live in, and 
propitious circumstances have placed us in a portion of it which it is claimed is the best 
work of God's creation. It has long since passed into a proverb "that for natural beauty 
and natural bounty God never made a better country than Kansas." In our rural life 
we have everything around us to contribute to our health, comfort and happiness. The 
warbling birds, the fragrant flowers, the verdure-clad landscape, the purling brook, the 
balmy breeie, the refreshing shower, the laughing corn, the Inscious fruit, the active day, 
the restful night, the changing seasoos, the silvery moon and twinkling stars to beautify 
the night, the radiant sun to glorify the day, and, lost but not least, the companionabip 
of lovii^ friends — all these blessings are lavished upon us by a bountiful providence. 
Shall m not reciprocate to our brother man some of the happiness bestowed ijpon us? 
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If we do not we are bafbariaiiB, though we nay be called ChriBEians. But the first enen- 
tial is to have a store of bappinesa from which to draw. It is said that happiaen is like 
the perfume of flowen, "ia very hard to conceal, and still more difficult to counterfeiL" 
Dr. Marvin, in one of bis unpublished addresses to our county society, says: "Mappineas 
escapes with the glance of tbe eye, the touch of the hand, the modulation of the voice, 
and with many little acts unconsciously flowing from the daily life of a truly happy per- 
son. Misery is equally potent with its odors of crushed jimpson. Yoa smell it far off. 
As you approach some houses it affects all your senses. The front yaid is full of the 
broken, rusty, rotten implements of husbandry, overgrown with generous vines that 
would hide the shame of thriftlessness, lotlering doorsteps, paneless windows never 
blinded, and within sounds 'like tbe crackling of thorns under a pot.' A few hardy 
geraniums and climbing roses will not make such a home a paradise. There are too 
many temptations lo vulgarity, profanity, and all tbe vices that breed on discordant 
premises. Some men ore forever talking about setting out fruit and ornamental trees, 
but somehow whilfletreee are always barkiug tbe apple trees, and Che cows are mining 
the cedars. If tbe housewife plants a bed of pausies by (he front door, the pigs root 
them out; and a choice plant potted in the bouse is crushed under a wet overcoat, the 
first rainy day in March. The first step towards leslhctica ia a decent regard for woman's 

DISCUSSION ON MR. REYNOIJJS'S PAPER. 

J. W. BybjIH, Cedar Point: Orchards should be cultivated until the trees come to i 
bearing age, and then sown to red clover. 

J. M. SSEPPEBD, Abilene; My oldest orchard was planted seventeen yeat« ago. 
The trees are in rows twenty-two feet apart; have not been cultivated for several years. 
They are vigorous and productive. Clover should be sown among trees when they are 
young, and will permit the ground to be worked occasionally. Prune out all chafing 
branches, cultivate well, manure or seed to clover, and success will follow. 

Wbl Gould, Ottawa: All pruning should be done when the branches are small, to 
avoid making large wounds. 

Db. Reynolds, Junction City: Varieties of apple trees differ constitutionally in form 
and development. Some possess a large amount of surface roots, while others push them 
into the lowef strata of the land, permeating tbe subsoil. Clover, having a long tap- 
root which reaches into the subsoil, draws fo^ from the depths as well as from the air, 
and hence it is an advantage to some varieties. 

P»or. J. W. RooMN, Cheever; Clover draws most of its food from the atmosphere. 
It should be cut and allowed to rot on tbe land, to become a fertilizer. Aa orchard be- 
comes more pleasing to the eye where the land between rows is covered with clover, 
than when allowed lo run lo a mass of promiscuous weeds. But I prefer clean culture 
III any kind of crops among trees. 

M. B. Newuan, Wyandotte: Vegetation acts as an organising agent of matter, pre- 
paring it ibr plant food, hence ia useful; and the important question for us to determine 
is, What species are l>est fitted to render such service? Clover has been r^arded aa one 
of tbe most valuable, 

P. Wei.liioL'S1!:, Fairmount: Cultivation in an old orchard is impracticable. Clover 
absorbs gases from the atmosphere, and they are held by the plant, and when it is cut 
down it should be plowed under, that in dissolution by the process of decay its elements 
may be incorporated with the soil. 

MEANS FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE CANKER WORM. 
On motion, the paper of Mr. Ashby on the Canker Worm was called up, and dis- 
cussed as follows: 

F. WELLHotTHE: I have used London purple asan insecticide. Ihoaght uxiiun- 
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dred poonda, at n CMt of S| cts. per poand. A qoKntitj wu placed in tanks and trater 
applied as long as absorbed by the porple; this was then mixed with water in the pro- 
portions of two pounds to ererj seventy gallons of water, and the solution placed in 
tanks having a force pomp attached, mounted on a wagon, and driven down one side 
and b«ck on the other of each row of trees, while the solation was sprajed onto the 
foliage through the force pumps. , 

Mb. AshbT: I wish to state that anj proportioD having leas wat«r to the amount of 
purple than that named by Mr. Wellhoose will ruin the leaves of trees. 

J. W. BoBBON, Cheever: Bluebirds are valuable helps in the eitermination of the 
canker worm; the chickadee also destroys them. I would advise furnishing' of harbors 
in orchards for such birds as are wont lo take to the timber for winter quarters, aa the 
nnt-hatch, which is a very active bird among trees in winter. The king-bird and hnlcher- 
bird are helps; and I would emphasize my former assertions of the value of the English 

H. E. Van Deman, Geneva; I prefer to plant the permanent orchard rows forty feet 
apart each way, and fill up the spaces with alternating rows of temporary planlings, of 
such sorts of trees as the Missouri Pippin. Tbey should be cultivated until seven or 
eight years old, and then seed the land to clover or orchard-grass. As to pruning: every 
application of the knife is a stroke at (he tree's vitality ; and large wounds lead to decay. 
Boots absorb water from the earth, and the leaves, gases from the air. The absorbents 
of roots are near the surface of the ground, and should not be disturbed. 

Jdi>gb Beal, Louisville: Some varieties of trees may properly be planted twenty- 
five feet, others thirty-three, and still others forty feet apart; twenty feet is too close. 
T have pruned, each year, heroically, and headed my trees four feet high, protecting their 
bodies with paper wrapping. I have found it necessary to prune and open the center of 
the heads if I want a No. 1 product; and people upcak of my fruit, grown In this way, as 
fine. I have manured my pear trees, and pruned about the name as I would an apple 
tree. They are now fourteen years old, and healthy, I have the Bartlett, Vicar of 
Winkfield, Louise Bonne de Jersey, and While Doyenne, which have been treated lib- 
erally with stable manure, thrown broadcast around them. 

On motion, adjourned to 2 P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Thursday, June 5, 1885. 
Vice President Newman in the chair, who announced the reading of the following 
report of the Committee on Geology : 

THE FORMATION AND TRANSFORMATION OF SOILS. 

(ieology is concisely defined as "the bcience wliich treats of the tiructure and min- 
eral constitution of the globe, the cauaen of ita physical feitturea, and its bialory." There 
are two distinct branches of study involved in this attractive science. One consiata of 
the physical, chemi(«l and biological lawa which have presided over the development 
of the globe; and the other of the natural history of the earth, aa diaplayed in its phy- 
ucal structure, iu atratigraphy, mineralogy, and paleontology. 

A atudy of physical geography, at least so far as that science treats of the distribution 
of land and water upon the surface of Ihe earth in past and present times, and the winds, 
ciurents, and climates, is evidently eaaential aa a preliminary ; for some knowledge of 
2 CoO'^lc 
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these must precede an intelligent inveaUgation of the different kinds of rocks, their 
arrangement and stracture, their auceession and relative antiqnitj, and their chemical 
and mineralogical historj. Further, the sdence of geology inevitably involves a care- 
ful study of the chemical agencies, which were active in the formation of the various 
kinds of rocks and minerals, which induced and effected the almost infinite number of 
changes which have taken place in the organic elements; and these must be conwdered 
n with the physical forces which have arranged the position and governed 
le coarse of the several formations. 

Without sttempUng even to outline the ramifications of this moat Jnleresting science, 
or more than glance « the coordinate sciences involved, we approach the subject of 
geology, as applicable to horticulture, by directing attention (o the fact that the whole 
science necessarily deals with the bare surface, or a thin crust of the earth ; for it ie lie- 
yond the power of mortals to penetrate for any purpose the body of the globe as the 
plum gouger does the luscious fruit upon the tree. Yea, the miautest insect, which has 
barely punctured the skin or sun-painted surface of a largo apple, has comparatively 
more deeply investigated its entire mass than have mankind, even by their deepest 
mining or soundings, learned the constituent elenenls which compose this stupendous 
body of matter, which Infinite Power has sent whirling around the sun at the incon- 
ceivable velocity of 69,000 miles per honr. 

Now it might be supposed that only a few feet in depth of this bare crust of the 
earth which is the subject of geological investigation, or the portion commonly known 
as the soil, is alone worthy of special study by the horticulturist: for it might be con- 
tended that it is not of the slightest importance what the nature of the rocks are at such 
a depth below the surface that the roots of the largest trees cannot reach them ; and it 
might be urge<) with much show of plausibility that, as it is only a. few feet of the sur- 
(kce which can ns soil furnish plant food and thereby contribute to the growth of our 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs, if we could thoroughly understand the constituent ele- 
ments or composition of this portion, we ahbuld have all the education in this direction 
which is especially desirable, or of any practical value. 

The fallacy of this position will speedily appear when we undertake the investigation 
of soils, and in this respect alone is geology striclly applicable to horticulture. By the 
term soils we designate that portion of the earth's surface which is susceptible of culti- 
vation, or contributes lo plant growth. They are usually defined as sandy, clayey, or 
calcareous, and the upper portion is scientifically known as Aumto. Now, taking it for 
granted, for the sake of the ailment, that sand, clay and lime are the principal ingre- 
dients of all soils, and we come to the question, What are the component parts of each, 
and how did they originate? 

Sand is but silica, or composed of minute portions of siliceoos rocks, including not 
only quartz, but feldspar, granite, and many othera, which in the course of unreckoned 
agea have been disintegrated but not completely pulverized by physical and chemical 
agencies. Pure sand is nothing but a rnasR of very small pebbles, usually rounded and 
amoothed by oanloct with each other, but Ktill retaining the primitive nature of the 
greater rocks from which it originated. So also clay is but the residuum or sediment re- 
snldng mainly from the chemical decomposition of rocka and minerals, differing only 
from sand in the fact that the particles composing it have become so Gne — so nearly 
impalpable — that their constant tendency is to adhere and form a plastic mass. And 
finally lime, which enters so lai^elv into the composition of all productive soils, usually 
in combination as a carbonate, sulphate, or phosphate, originates in the disintegration 
and decomposition of a class of rocks which usually contain shells and many tracea of 
the flora and fauna of an ancient period in the earth's history, combined with the ele- 
meotal portions of rocks of some preceding era. 

Soat length we come to the rocks which compose the crust of the eartlvMidlnnstinn) 
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their ingredienla if we would know the nnlare of the soil in which we plant and culti- 
vate our trees, shrabs and vines. Hence, we laf down this principle as indisputabte, 
that whether the soil of anf region is sandy, or clayey, or calcareous, a careful investiga- 
tion will show that the rocks underlying it con^t to a conmderable extent of the very 
same ingredients. 

Before pursuing this study of boIIb Airther, let ue consider briellj that portion onlj 
of the surface which is constantly perforated by myriads of wonna, and turned by the 
plow 80 that it not only absorbs largely the rainfall, but is subjected to the action of the 
air, and in the temperate lones is frozen solid during a portion of each year. It is 
usaally of a dark color, sometimes nearly black; is generally by scientists termed (tonus, 
while to the common fanner it is the soil, and immediately beneath it a subsoil. In 
our sdentiGc works it is ordinarily said that Auniui consists lai^ty of partially-decayed 
v^etable matter, and so we are led at once to infer that as generation after generation of 
plants have grown and decayed, or in our prairie r^ons have been burned when dry, or 
follen down and become partially decomposed, in the lapse of untold ages this inorganic 
matter has accumnlated and come to cover as a mantle the whole surface. 

Now, with all due respect to its originator and advocates, let me say that I do not 
accept this theory of the origin of kianat. While admitting that there is some truth in 
it, I contend that lit* reaill is loo great for Ike aUegtd eatae; for to me it seems afaeurd to 
suppose that the ashes of the grass and weeds, together with all the vegetable matter re- 
sulting from the decay of all sorts of animal vegetation, has accumulated the deposit of 
from one to three feet in thickness upon the entire surface of our vast prairies. 

My own view as to its origin, is that at some period in the past, and perhaps no very 
distant one, the whole af both soil and sabsoil were identical in composition, being the 
clayey sediment produced by the pulverization of rocks and minerals of the same or some 
not very distant region; that the earth-worms perforated and fairly honeycombed the 
mass to and even below the depth to which it waw annually frozen; then the air pene- 
trated their burrows, and the rains came and'earried down into them possibly some 
trace of vegetable matter; but this I consider scarcely probable at the outset. From 
the action of the air and water npon the surface, and as admitted into the clay by the 
borings of the worms, chemical action was excited, and a speedy change took place in 
the original sedimentary deposit, so that " ''^T flight portion of the surface became 
capable of produdug a low grade of vegetaUon. This, (hough it might have been for a 
long period but a species of moss, was able to collect and retain particles of matter drifted 
and driven here and there by the winds. And so the worm-working, the rainfall, the 
atmospheric changes, all inducing constantly repeated chemical action, the change went 
on, and a stronger and more vigorous growth of v^etation year after year ensued. 

Bo while I concede that the partial decay of vegetable matter may have produced a 
small portion of the surface soil known as iumiu, I consider it hut an auxiliary cause, 
while in chemical action I find the power which has induced and carried forward the 
transformation. Does any one doubt the energy of chemical action, let him look for a 
moment at the umple process of slacking lime, and he will behold a lively illustration 
of the proceaeee which are constantly going on all over and beneath the surface of the 
e«nh. 

This view of the chanfces of soil finds a strong corroboration in the alterations which 
have taken place within the recollection of many here present, in the soils of our own 
State. In the geographies of fifty years ago, all of this State except what now consU- 
tutea the three eastern tiera of counties was described as "The Great American Desert," 
whose boDadaries upon each of our old maps seem to extend from lees than 100 miles 
west of the Miasonri river to the Bocky Mountains. The pioneers, those who traveled 
across the Plains on the old Santa F6 trail, only thirty or forty years ago, assure us that 
within two days' journey of the Missonri river they came to the region covered onlyQif 
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with bufEilo grsK, except along the etreama finding no olher Tarietj. With the fulTBiice 
'or the settlements (o the we»tWHrd in our State, aa we all know, the variety of gran 
commoolj known as blue^teu bag Btraggled to keep pace, and where the settlements 
have sltsined the age of a quarter of a century, we find the blue-Mem Id turn superseded 
hy what are known as the tame grasses, and especially by blue-grasB. 

Now is it possible to believe that the geogmphere of half a century ago were wiiolly 
tnisinrormed, and mialaught us? Shall we r^ect the statefflenu of the earliest pion««rs 
us untrue? No, no; let uadeal charitably with them, and accept the ra^onal theory 
that the haunt which covers the surface in our Slate has grsdaally been produced by 
the marvelous chemical changes in the surface by the energies of (liose wonderful af- 
finities well known to exist among the diverse mineral substances which lie in and near 
the surface, as well as the gases which emanate from such action, as, for instance, the 
combination of the nitrogen of the air with the hydrogen of water as eiisting in the air 
in the form of vapor, either as dew, fog, or mist, generating ammonia, whereby a higher 
and still higher order of vegetation has been sustained, and the native soil made from 
one decade to another more and more generous and productive. 

Now if tliis theory is correct; if, as we have seen, in a brief period such remarkable 
changes, such wondroUb trans formations are eflected on the plains of Kansas, with no 
other cultivators of the soil than the earth-worms burrowing in the surface, what still 
more wonderful changes may be developed with the plow, the harrow, and by the intel- 
ligent use of such minerals or manures as will excite in the surface soil the still higher 
or more perfect operation of the ever-active chemical agencies, which produce such mar- 
velous and beneficent tmnsformatious ? Have we not here an intimation — yea, almost 
positive proof — that we may, as horticulturists, by the means alwve mentioned so im- 
prove, or rather aid, the forces of nature in improving the «>il, that all our fruit-bearing 
trees and shrubs therein planled will have a remarkably healthful and vigorous growth, 
and produce the finest and most delicious fruit which the sun has ever ripened in the 
temperate «)nc? 

Bear with me, friends, a few inoments longer, for 1 feel that I should not properly 
conclude this paper without a few words in respect to the formation directly beneath the 
Auinuji, and known ns the subsoil, I have found by actual experiment, that the clay 
composing the subsoil in my own neighborhood may speedily be made productive. Por- 
tions taken from two, fivi', and even ten feet below the surface, need only a year's expo- 
sure to the air, the raint^ and the action of frost, and they become capable of supporting 
vegetation, and with thorough cultivation give it a vigorous growth. How the sunflow- 
ers grow, after a year or two, upon the clays thrown out by deep railroad excavations! 
Even the calcareous shale underlying our clays readily disintegrates and disaolvee when 
brought to the surface, and in two or three years becomes ao transformed tliat the beans 
which I planted in it made a rapid growth. These tests demonstrate the wonderful ca- 
IHibilities of our subsoils, which, as true horticulturists, it is our province, if not our 
duty, to develop. 

Though 1 have passed the meridian of life, and feel as did the old Roman poet, that 
"the swiftly fleeting years" lo me allotted are "rapidly gliding by," yet I hope to live to 
see the day when subsoiling will be generally practiced; when each man who proposes 
to plant a grove, an orchard, a berry-field, or a vineyard, wilt understand that if he would 
attain the highest degree of success, he must prepare his ground thoroughly, and ami- 
mence that preparation by dekp si"B>«>iling. 

This done, our droiUbs cm almoit be ilfDed, 
Our tToea thus find Ibeir mitnriil ■wiote BiipplleCti 
Thetr yield more bountirul. HOT SBianjd leu, 
Tho bomcj we luve they'll most prolMl and bless: 
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f PROFESSOK HAY, OP JUNOTIOS CITY, 

I am well pleaaed with the paper jiut read. The causes whirh hare prodaced out* 
soils are olimaltc, and have been formed through a gradual reduclion of (he rocke. Thia 
process can be illustcalcd by wetting a etooe just at night, and when dried offa film will 
be discernible. Let this pniL^css be cootiaued, and disEolution will continae. The infla- 
encefl of the occupancy of the earth by man, with the usual forces put in motion, have had 
a tendency to o^ist the natural forces. Plowing of the land only exposes more surface, 
and hence a greater progress la made. 

At the dose of these remarks, the President's semi-annual address was delivered.* 

On motion, the eddrem was referred to the following committee ; J. W. Byram, D. CJ. 
Watt, tiDd Abner Alteu. 

The President announced the following paper by G. W. Ashby : 

A MIXED ORCUAED. 

It has been a favorite theory and practice of many planters and may be at this time, 
to combine the planting of peach and apple. The alleged advantage in this mode is the 
protection of the apple tree from the bad efTects of exposure of tiun and winds afTonied 
by the more rapid growth of the peach, when from llie shortness of its life it can be re- 
moTed, the apple having attained a more self-sustaining poailion in life. The theory 
appears plausible, but practically Uie effect is bad. This last has been forcibly brought 
to my atlenlion from recent inspecliona of orchards in my locality, where the planting 
of the peach had been alternately commingled with the apple, in which the apple trees 
were more or leaa unhealthy, and always of a diminutive growth compared with adjoin- 
ing orchards where the apple had been planted alone, and cultivated. In the earlier 
stages of an orchard's growth the bad effects are not so perceptible; but aAer ten years it 
becomes more marked. In the diminutive growth of (he apple tree the indications are 
that the peach is a rapid absorber of the nutritive elements of the soil, to tlie detriment 
of the apple. In its anhealthfDlness the peach is a great breeder of peelifenat iiafct». 

The peach is rapid in maturing and early in decay, when it becomes (he abiding- 
house of all perishing matter. Tlie worm and tlie diseases of the peach are not neces- 
sarily incident to the apple, still its presence appears detrimental to its fullest and best 
development. 

In the comparative examination of apple orchards in my locality, I find a wide dif- 
ference between apple orchards in their general aspect and condition. In those that 
are strictly confined to the culture of the apple, the condition is at least 33 per cent, for 
the better than those of mixed planting. Bodies or bells of limber for an exterior pro- 
tection to a growing orchard are highly beneficial, hut the intermingling of the peach 
with the apple for this purpose is injurious: the peach will do well, hut the apple badly. 

I believe this system of planting should be discouraged. It is easy to make a mistake 
in many malters in horticulture, which years will be requii%d to demonstrate. The 
growtii of the apple in combination with any oth'^r tree I believe to l>e of doubtful pro- 
priety, and even then ihcy have their characteristics that arc worthy of study. The 
Carolina Red June will accept a more immediate location for a neighlior, a fellow Red 
June, than the Winesap wilt of its kind ; the latter appears to require more space for 
Aiture action. I believe an orchard planted with apple trees 'I'y feet apart each way is 
considered to have been done in accordance with horticultural regulations of the ^tate 
of Kansas; but I know Winesap trees planted eighteen years ago, and thirty-three feet 
apart, that are now quarreling with one another for elbow-room, and they, lo all appear- 
ances, are yet in their youth. 
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Jiut here 1 wink to refer to the peach colture as u observable in soatheastem Ean- 
us. We there are somewhat proud of ODr distinction as a peach-producing locality, bnt 
up to date, there have occurred intervals when tbe product of the peach orchard was 
discouraging. The third successive crop of aay material value has not jet been pro- 
daced; even the second successive one is largely a fault; one. Can we expect a profita- 
ble peach crop? 

At the semi-annual meeting of this Society at Olathe, one yeai ago, I reported (or 
Neosho county a fair crop of peaches, which was then true; but the outcome was a totsJ 
deatructioD of all peaches by the larvee of the curculio, with the exception of a few 
among the latest varieties. At this time tbe curculio is the terror of the peach grower. 
How long it will continue is somewhat a matter of conjectnra. Those who can safely 
rank themselves as old settlers of Kansas can truly say, they have seen the drouth, the 
chinch bag, the grasshopper, the rose chafer, the croaker, and Sat-headed borer come 
and go, and the appearances now are that the curculio, with the canker worm, is going. 
These problems have all been solved within the past quarter of a century, and with their 
solnUou have been developed posubilities so vast that we are bewildered at the teeming re- 
Bulls of oar success. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FRUIT EXHIBITS DURING THE MEETING. 

The committee would report that they find the tables well filled with samples of the 
fraits named aud accredited to the following counties. We deeire to say that all the 
specimens are very fine: 

Ddvit County. — Theo. Jones shows the Ben Davis, Willowtwig, White Whiter Pear- 
main, and Bawle's tienel. Cutter & Jones show the Fink, and stra«berrie& H. H. 
Bingham & Co. show plate of Wilson's Albany and Crescent strawberries. Mr. Shepperd, 
of Abilene, shows several fine twigs of apples, cherries, plnms, currants, and gooseberries. 

Doiigla». — B. F. Smith exbibils Cumberland Triumph, Bojden, Sharpless, Miner's 
Great Prolific, Ironclad, WUson's Albany, Prouty, Charles Downing, Crescent, and Moont 
Vernon strawberries. 

Dieit'rtson,— J. N. Shepperd shows the Ben Davis, Missouri Pippin, Bawle's Oenet, 
Qitpin, Willowtwig, White Winter Pearmain, and American Pippin. 

EUi». — Martin Allen shows from this frontier post, good specimens of peaches, cher- 
ries, gooseberries, apple twigs l>earing fniit, the plum, and native black currant. 

Neoiho. — James Truitt shows fine samples of Trultt's Surprise, Sharpleas, Dnchess, 
Cumberland Triumph, and the Bidwell strawberries. 

Reno. — W. E. Fosnot shows good samples of strawberries, cherries, apples, crabs, seed- 
ling peaches; also the Sand, Wild Goose, and Blue Damson plums, and the apricot and 
Concord grape, contributed by A, M. Switier, C. Bishlr, and others. 

Clay. — Mr. Walters shows samples of potatoes and onions. 

J. W. Byram, 

S. B. KOEENOITR, 

F. WfiLLnouSE, 

CbrnmiKee. 
The report of Prof. John W. Bobson, Standing Committee on Botany and Vegetable 
Physiology, was read, as follows ; 

THE FRUITS OF THE TROPICS. 
Of all the departments of natural science, there is no single one capable of exercising 
such an advantagcoiis influence on the mind and labors of the horticulturist as the 
B::ience of botany. Not a step can he advance in it but he meets with wonders previously 
unsuspected ; not a height does he gain, from which his prospect is clearer and more ex- 
tensive, but his conception of these wonders acquires a yet more astonisjbing vaatnws. 
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The more he knows, the more he wants to know ; and the Airtber he advances in the 
study, the more does he perceive how much delight is yet in store for hiro. 

The beneficent Crealor hu ordained that every part of His works should he good ; 
that the frails of plant, shmb and tree should contribute in the liighest degree to the 
pleasure and well-heing of His creatures in every clime. He has given toothsome and 
luscious fruits to the inhabitants of the temperate zone ; and to those of our race living 
under a tropical son, which distills so many costly juices and spices, fruits are produced 
in prodigal abuudance, of a rich and delicioos flavor. 

The Custard-apple {Aiuma aqatunota) belongs to the order Auonacte, and the whole 
tribe is confined to tropical climates, with the eiception of our native pawpaw. The 
cuatard-apple of the East and West Indies is a refreeliing fruit, combining an agreeable 
acidity with a delidous sweetness. 

The Peruvian Chitimoya (Anoina tripeUiia ) is vaunted by botanical travelers in such 
terms of admiration that it can hardly be inferior to, and probably surpasses, the most 
exquisite fruits of European growth. Harkham calls it "a spiritualized strawberry." 
Hanke calls it in one of bis letters "a masterpiece of natore;" and Schudi says that "ita 
taste ia quite incomparable." Tbe tree ia aixiut twenty feet high. The fruit is heart- 
shaped, with the broad base attached to the branch ; it attains a weight of from fourteen 
touxteen pounds; therindisgteeo, covered with small scaler and incloses a snow-white, 
juicy pulp. Both fruit and bloawims exhale a delightful odor. 

The beautiful Mangosteen ( Qareiiia mango^ana ) ia a native of the Molncca^ and 
bas been transplanted all over the Indian Archipelago. At a distance it resembles tbe 
citron tree, and bears large flowers like roses. The dark-brown capsular fruit, about the 
uzeof asmall apple, u described asof uneqnaled flavor — juicy and aromatic like a mix- 
ture of strawberries, raspberries, grapes, and oranges. It is said that the sick paUent 
who has lost an appetite for everything else still relishes the mangosteeu, and that the 
case is hopeless when he refuses even this. 

The stately Mango ( Mang^era indua ) bears beautiful girandoles of flowers, followed 
by large, plnm-like fruit. Several varieties are cultivated, varying in uie, weighing 
from a few ounces to several pounds. When ripe they have a most delidous, aromatic, 
sweet, and slightly add taste. It is held in high esteem hy the Hindoos. 

The Durum, until lately, has been an unknown fruit-bearing tree to the botanists of 
Europe and America. No other fruit possesses the opposite qualities of extreme oflens- 
ivenesa to one sense, and of the highest gratefulness to the other sense most dosely allied 
to it. Its smell is like that of rotten onions, while its taste is such that those who have 
once partaken of it prefer it to all other fruit. Wallace, the botanical explorer, thus 
describes it: 

"The Darlim gmrg on ■ large and loft^ rarest tre«, Kmeiibat reBembllngsD «]m In iti general 
eharacMr, bnt witb n more girnotb md kaI]' bark. The truit l> niuDd, or slightly oval, xbuut tbe alio 

utoed tbil, ir tbe lUlk li bnikea off It ia ■ difficult maUer lu lift one horn the ground. Tbe outer rind 
ia»tbickind tougb that fmm whatever height It mar fall It la nerec broken. From tbe base U> tbe 
apei BieTerr faint llneg maj be traced, oier which the ipiuea Hrch a little; these are tbeeutarea oT 
the urpela, and ahow where the ftuil maj be divldiNi with a hCBvj knife. The Ote cella are white 
■ilhln, and are each flllcd with an OTal maas of cieanKulored pulp, Imbedded In which are twuor three 

dHcrlbable. A rich, biilter-IIke ciutari, highly HaTored with almonds, gWei the best genern] Idea of 

other Inoongruitles. Then there la a rich, glutlnuua smuolbneu In the pulp which nothing else poa. 
aeim, but which adds to its delicacy. It Is nellher acid, nor sweet, nor tulcj, jet one feels the want of 
sane of these qualities, for it bi perfect as It is. it produces no nausoa or other bad elTect, and Ihe more 
Ton eai of it the less jau fee) Inclined to dop. In l^t, to est darUmt Is b dow sensation, worth a voy- 
age to BorDBo to eiperlence," 

The Grenadilla ( Pauifionj, alala ) is a native of the great valley of the Amazon river. 

Goo'^lc 
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Being a creeper with tendrils, it ascends lo the tope of the highest trees. The fruit at- 
tiuos Ihc uze of a man's head, and is intense); green in color. It is composed of a sweet 
and slightly add pulp, which renders it very refreshing; the rind, which is also a little 
acid, is cat into slices and made into tarts, which hare somewhat the Savor of those 
made of apples. 

The Bread-fruit {Artoearpiui irteisa] is the great gift of Providence to the fair isles of 
Polynesia. No fruit or forest tree in the United Stales, with the exception, perhaps, of 
the oak or elm, is its equal in r^ularity of growth and comeliness of shape; it W surpasses 
the chestnut, which it somewhat resembles in appearance. Its large, oblong leaves, fre- 
quently a foot and a half long, are deeply lobed lilie those of the tig tree, which they 
resemble, not only in color and consistence, but also in exuding a thick, milky juice when 
broken. The fruit is about the size and shape of a lai^e nutmeg melon. The eatable part 
lies between the skin and the core; it is as white as snow, and somewhat of the consistence 
of new bread. Wallace, who found it growing on the island of Amboyna, thus apostro- 
phi7«s; "Here I enjoyed a luxury I have never met with before or since — the true 
bread-fruit. It is baked entire in tlie hot embers, and the inside scooi>ed out with a 
spoon. I compared it to Yorltsliire pudding; others thought it was like mashed pota- 
toes and milk. It is about the size of a melon, a little fibrous toward the center, but every- 
where else quite smooth and puddingy, something between yeast dumplings and batter 
pudding. With meat and gravy it is a vegetable fruit superior to any I know in tem- 
perate or tropical countries. With sugar, milk and butter it makes a delicious pudding, 
having a sliglit and delicate but characteristic flavor, which, like that of good bread or 
potatoes, one never gets tired of." This fruit is in season eiglit montlis in the year. 

To procure this principal article of their food co^ts the fortunate natives of the trop- 
ics no more trouble than plucking and prepaiing it in the manner already deBcriI>ed; for, 
though the tree does not grow spontaneously, yet, if a man plants but twelve of them in 
his lifetime, he will, as Captain Cook remarks, ."as completely fullill his duty to his own 
and future generations as the native of our less genial climate by plowing in the cold of 
spring and reaping in the summer's heat as often as the seasons return." 

The wonderful luxuriance of tropical vegetation is perhaps nowhere more conspicuous 
and surprising than in the mogniliccnt Banana (3fu8a mpieiUiim), and the imposing Plan- 
tain (Mnaa paraditiea), whose fruits most probably nourished mankind long before the 
gifts of Ceres became known. A succulent shaft or stem, rising to the height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, and frequently two feet in diameter, is formed of the sheath-like leaf 
stalks rolled one over the other, and terminating in enormous light-green and glossy 
blades, ten feet long and two feet broad, of so delicate a t'tasne that the slightest wind 
suffices to tear them transverwly as far as the mid>rib. A stout foot^stalk, arising from 
the center of the leaves, and reclining over one side of the trunk, supports numerous 
clusters of flowers, and subsequently a great weight of several hundred fruits about the 
size and shape of well-grown cucumbera. On seeing the stately plant, one might suppose 
that many years had been required for its growth ; and yet only eight or ten months were 
necessary for its full development. Each shoot produces its fruit but once, when it 
withers and dies; but new shoots spring forth from llie roots, and before the year has 
elapsed unfold themselves with the same luxuriance. Thus, without any other labor 
than now and then weeding the field, fruit follows upon fruit, and harvest upon harvest. 
A single bunch of bananas often weighs from sixty (o seventy pounds, and Humboldt 
has calculated that "thirty-three pounds of wheat and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes 
require the same space of ground to grow upon as will produce two thousand pounds of 
bananas." 

The Pine-apple (Ananaasa aaiiva) is very widespread in the tropical portions of the 
Old and New World. This delicious fruit consists of the entire spike of flowers, with 
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bracts and glein blended into one fleahj maaa, vith e. miniatare plant issuing from the 
upper part of the apple, called a crown. It was introduced into and cultivated in Great 
Britain about the end of the seventeenth century ; but at tbe present time, the skill and 
attention of British borticnlturiBU have rendered the fruit which they grow more priied 
fbr ebe, flavor and elegance than that grown in its native climate. Bach fruit weighs 
from five to ten pounds. 

The Paimyra Palm is the sacred tree of the Brahmins. It is found in every K^on 
of Hindostan, from the Indus to Siam. The Palmi/ra rises gmcefullv lo lis full height 
of seventy or eighty feet, and presents a truly majestic sight when Inden with its huge 
cluster of fruits, each the size of a Yellow Bellflower apple, and of a rich brown tint, 
bding into bright golden at its base. The Hindoo poets have all united in celebrating 
the numerous blessings it confers upon mankind. 

The Date-tree (Phemix dadylytra) has been sang from lime immemorial by the poeta 
of the Bast. It is as indispensable as the camel to the inhabitants of the wastes of 
North Africa and Arabia, and neil to the "ship of the desert," the devout Mussulman 
esteems it the chief gift of Allah. Few palms have a wider range, for it extends from 
the Persian Oulf to the borders of the Atlantic. It thrives best and bears larger crops 
of fruit in the oases on the bordeis of the sandy desert. Here it is cultivated with the 
greatest care, and irrigated every morning; for, though it will grow on an arid soil, it 
absolutely requires water to be fruitful. It is not to be wondered at that the tribes of 
the Sahara so highly value a tree which, by enabling a family to live on the produce of 
a small plot of ground, extends as it were the hounds of the green islands in tbe sea of 
sand, and rarely disappoints the industry that has been bestowed on its culture. It is re- 
markable for the prodigious development of its organ of fractilication. A single bunch 
of the staminiferouH flowers of the date has been estimated to bear about 12,000 blos- 
soms. It is considered criminal to fell tb%tree when in full vigor, and the Koran forbids 
the warriors of the true god to apply the ax to the date trees of an enemy. 

The group of fruit-bearing plants composing the natural order .^iira7i(ioc«e is readily 
distinguished from all others. It is one of great value to man, on account of the large 
quantity of grateful and refreshing fruit and cooling and reviving draughts which they 
supply him in the very climates where they are most needed. They are remarkable as 
being the only tropical fruit which can be safely shipped into the Northern States in a 
perfectly ripened condition, and at a cost but little exceeding our common fruits; and 
while they thus oSer a gratiflcation within reach of the poorer classes, Ihey are also so 
superior to other tropical fruits that they cannot be despised for their cheapness, even by 
the wealthiest 

The Lemon (OUrm limottium) and the Limo (Citmn limeta) are much esteemed in all 
countries for the large amount of citric acids which their fruits contain. The juices are 
taigely used in the navies of the world. The various species of the Orange family are 
almost all natives of the East Indies and China, whence Ihey have been transplanted in 
all the countries within or near the tropics. In the West India Islands the Citron, Lime 
and Shaddock are most successfully cultivated. The orange groves of Florida are in- 
creasing in number every season, and still the demand for this delicious fruit is greater 
than the supply. 

The Fig [Ficat eoriea) is a native of the warm portions of Asia, and oilier warm por- 
tions of the globe. It will doubtless surprise those who have not made botany a study, 
to learn that the fig, hop, mulberry, hemp, and bread-fruit belong lo the nettle fam- 
ily, and also that the inflorescence of the tig cannot be seen except by cutting the fruit 
open with a knife, the flower being concealed inside of the embryo fruit. The 6g is an 
important article of food in many of the eastern countries of the Old World, and tens of 
thousands of tons of the dried fruit are annually exported. In Qreat Britain it is grown 
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in the open air, trained upon valla, ftud also under glan. The Brown Turkey, lachia, 
and Branswick are the moat popular aaunig the growerB. The pomoli^sts of Floridai 
are groiring this luscious fruit with Eucceaa and profit Pieaerved in a new and delicioos 
manner, they are now being sold in every Northern State of the Union. 

— Theee are the leading fruits of the tropin. Man has done but little to improve by 
care and art these gifts of nature, and, with r^re exceptbns, the delicioos flavor Mui 
sprightliness of our own fmits in found wanting in those of the UHrid tone. 

PLUCK AND PATIENCE IN HOETICULTUBE. 
BT JOHN DAVia, jUHirriOM cmr. 

Some people, who are in most matters sufficiently brave and persevering, t^pear in 
the practice of horticultnre to show a decided lack of pluck and padenoe. The man 
who will think it no hardship to wash, curry, rub and brush the body and four l^s of a 
horse a doien times a week, woald think it a heavy chore to wash the single stem of « 
fruit tree twice in twelve months. And if success in fruit culture depends upon sod 
semi-sDnuHl attentions and labors, ten lo one fruit culture is given up, and the country 
pronounced "anadapted to fruit raising." 

The man who from habit will furnish litter to bis pig from week to week and month 
to month, as often as he may find it necessary, and who will carry to him corn and 
swill two or three times a day for a whole year, can hardly be persuaded to mulch a 
newly-set tree, or to give ilanngle bnctet of water at time of setting. Our children are 
taught to milk and feed the cows, lo herd and house the sheep, to tend the hens aitd 
gather eggi, but how many lads of fifteen, or ladies of any age, can go into the fruit 
grounds and extract a borer, insert a bud, stick on a graft, or layer a vine, with any sort 
of skill 7 

Yet these same people do perform a great deal of labor for fruit, and the reason they 
are not more successful is because their efforts are (oo spasmodic — their tree labors and 
efibrtK are periedie and spasmodic, and not sufficiently pereittent. When the warm suns 
of March and April begin to appear, the bnds begin to swell, and the birds to sing; 
when all nature seems full of life and joy at the approach of spring-time, Farmer A and 
Citizen B feel the enlivening influences. The idea of shade trees, fruit trees, grape-vines, 
and ornamental plants, enters their heads. Liberal orders are sent out to the nursery- 
men who supply such things. Large trea and plants are ordered, for in their new-bom 
energy they mean to realii^ results at oaee! They don't care for price, but they mtut 
AaK large trees, four or five years old — and vines not less than two, and would even pay 
extra for four-year-olds. The order made out and sent off, their energy is half expended. 
A cold snap of weather seisin. The ground freezes of nights — the days are cloudy, 
misty and dismal; yet plant men find it a good time to handle trees. On some chilly, 
melancholy afternoon the trees arrive: the bills, for trees and for freight, are presented. 
These bille nre of course in proportion to the size of the articles ordered and shipped. 
Under the influence of the prevailing atmosphere ( the wind is always from the east on 
such occasions ) charges are pronounced exorbitantly lai^. Nurserymen and railroad 
men are abused in unmeasured terms. Contracts are scanned, but everything being snug 
in that quarter, the trees are received and dumped into the back yard and left there. I 
have known men who, in such cases, would never toach them again, except to make oi- 
goads and riding whips; spending the remainder of their days in berating the country 
for being no fruit country. But Mr. A and Mr. B are not so spiritleie as that. After 
nursing their wrath a day or two they become reconciled, and determine on new efiorts. 
The weather has brightened — the wind is from the west, dry and bracing. The bundles 
are opened — "rather dry, but I guesa thtv will ^row. Better set 'em out anyhow." 
And they are, accordingly, let oat — not us a matter of enjoyment, of love, or ot hope, 
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bnt as a dielasterul duly, a mere piece of drudgery to be performed and forgotten as soon 
as poagible. Plants being largt^ the best eflbrls in digging coald only obtain roots Bmall 
in proportion to tops. Yet, such as they are, they quite fill the capacity of the holes 
prepared for them. They are set dap, that they may be sure to grov ; the clay that came 
from the bottom of the holes is returned to the same place, in the speediest manner. 
The surface, wet or dry, a well tramped to hold all solid — no malch is applied or water 
nsed. The job is done. Part of the ground is in grass, part is sown to small grain. 
The trees are forgotten until harvest-time. Some are dead, some are about to bad. tuid 
the thumb-nail applied to the bark tells you that they yet live; others ore leaved out, 
but are eaten b; insects. The grass and grain crops are removed. The remaining pot- 
fur«is thought worth more than the trees, and in go the live stock — pigs, colts and calves. 
The trees are not all browsed and peeled, neither are the; of an; Talus; yet that soil, 
that climate, and that country, which will not produce bearing orchards and plenty of 
fruit, under such absurd management, is pronounced nnadapted to fruil growing. 

I am happy, however, to be able to state that there are other and better managers of 
trees than Farmer A and Citizen B — men who actually plan and think for the future; 
have the ground in tolerable order for their plants, set their trees with some care and 
judgment, and cultivate them a little afterwards. Such men have proven that we can 
nuee apples and seedling peaches, but they tell us with the air of veterans that pears, 
grapes aad berries are uncertain. Ask them to subsoil and enrich their lands; to use 
lime on the lardy bearers; to construct shades and to grow wiud-bresks; to keep watch 
for horera, and to learn the difference between our insect enemies and our bird and insect 
friends; or to use stocks and varieties suited lo the soil and locality, and they utterly 
refuse to advance a single step. The«e men have attained some success, bnt they utterly 
refuse to make any advancement, or to adopt any new ideas or processes. 

Now if a person would reach the ver; i>est and higheat success in horticulture, be 
must Une trees and plants; must love to look at them, to walk among them and to visit 
them as friends and companions; to inquire into their wants and requirements, and to 
administer to their wants as living things. 

It is said of John Randolph of Boanoke that he would go fifty yards out of his way 
any time lo kick a sheep. John Bandolph would not have been a succesrfnl keeper of 
sheep. 60 with trees. If a man looks upon them as so much cord-wood, and the more 
valuable as it is belter seasoned, then he shoQtd not spend his money trying (o grow 
trees. If a man loves a tree for its beauty, for its shade, for its fruit, and for its com- 
pany, and loves to study varieties of fruits and habits of plants and trees, then he has 
the first rudimentary qualifications of a tree and fruit raiser, and may enter upon his 
work with positive assurance of success. Such a man will soon learn to do his own ob- 
serving and his own thinking. In buying trees and plants he must learn to eiiek to hU 
iatitade and dimaie! Although trees and plants can be changed from north to south, and 
from south to north, yet as a ru/ji Lhere is much risk in changing accustomed lines of 
temperature and moisture. The orange and the lemon will not stand the northern win- 
ters, and the eitreme northern trees usually sutfer badly beneath the scorching southern 
suns. If an agent oflers yon fig trees and peach trees from latitude thirty to be used on 
thirty-nine or forty, or Rus^an apples from latitude fifty to be used in central Kansas, 
you had better get your neighbors to try the first experiments. There are plenty of 
them who will bite at the templing and costly bait, and you will witness the experiments 
without risk to your pockets. There is no doubt but that many plants from the nortli 
and from the south will succeed well in central Kansas; like the Usage orange from 
Texas, for hedges, and the Russian mulberry, for fruit, foliage, and timber. But these 
are two exceptions fVom a thousand failures. Russian apple trees will sometimes grow 
and bear fruit here, but I have never yet heard of a Russian apple standing prominently 
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at the head of the list for excellence, snywbere south of British America. Kansas has 
no necewitj for the northern ironcladg. It wouU be far more sen^ble to select sala- 
mandens with leathern leaves and asbestos bark. Varieties of frnil for Kansas, as a rale, 
should be selected among the older Slates, south of fortj-two and north of thirty-mx 
degrees. Wc are in the latitude and longitude of bright suns and a dry, bracing atmos- 
phere. Our fruits should come from inland continental countries. We are in the para- 
dise of grapes and peaches, and yet the grapes of western Europe and the island of Madeira 
are not successes here. Our suns are too bright and our atmosphere toa bracing for the 
thin, tender leaves, and our winters too sharp for their insular constitutions. The grap^ 
is an extreme case, illustrating the ttadeneiea of things more or less applicable to other 
Traits. The berries succeeding best in England and northern Europe are tender here 
under our hot suns and penetrating drouths, and should be shaded by fences, buildings, 
trees, or artificial screens. For pigs and cattle we build sheds and stables, and think It 
no hardship, but were I to recommend the shading of a dozen square rods with lumber 
or brush, to break about tliree-fourtbs of the power of the sun, letting broken rays fall 
through cracks and crevices, in order to insure bountiful crops of strawberries, cnrranls, 
gooseberries, and raspberries, the suggestion would be hissed, and these healthful fruits 
would be branded as failures. 

I pass to another point. We have selected our trees. They are before us. They 
consitit of roots, stems, and tops. The routs are to go into the ground and represent the 
chances for life. The tops arc to be exposed to the weather, to the insects, and all the 
enemies of plant life. Other things being equal, then the more and better the roots 
and tiie smaller the amount of tops, the more certain the trees are to grow when set ont. 

My first tree experiment in Kansas was the transportation and planting out of 
20,000 yearling apple trees. They were bundled in fifties, and the tops chopped off 
like hedge plants. They were set with the stump even with the surface of the soil. 
They all grew. And besides that, we saved two-thirds of the freight bill — a clear ca^ 
of cheating the railroads. But, says one, you hare lost three feet of growth. In theory 
we have — in practice we have not. Such plants make a clean, healthy growth of froiD 
two to four feet the first summer. Yearling apple trees with whole tops do pretty well 
if they hold their own and grow from two to ten inches. And at the end of the second 
summer the cut-back plants have caught up, and are by far the cleaner and better-looking 
trees. But there is one point that must be attended to. The cut-back plants will start 
with a, cluster of sprouts. All but the best one m^et be rubbed otf early in the sum- 
mer"- nay the last of Mayor the first of June. Every thing depends on this item. With- 
out it the plan is an utter failure. 

But for an orchard we use two or three-year-old trees, and such trees should always 
retain the stem and some lop. There is no need of beginning at the bottom round of 
the ladder in starting an orcliard. The first point is fo cause the trees to unite with 
the ground, as they were united with the soil in the nursery. You should select a soil 
fit for a good crop of corn or potatoes. The ground for each tree should be well plowed 
or dug. ond a hole should be opened for the reception of the tree. The tree should be 
placed as deep or a little deeper than it stood in the nursery. When the root is well 
covered with the Iwst soil, and the hole is about half tilled nith dirt, two or three pails 
of water should be poured into the liole and allowed to soak away. This unites the soil 
about the roots and rootlets of the trees better than man can do it. At>«r the water has 
thoroughly soaked away, the hole should then be filled up level nith the surface of the 
ground, or nearly so. After this, the trees should be cultivated as any plowed or hoed 
crop. If this is not practicable, each tree sliould be hoed around or mulched. 

I have been naked to give a list of fruits, and especially apples, I shall not do it now; 
but if for market, choose red, showy fruit, of sorts that bear the most bushels — like the 
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Ben Dbtib. If for yoor own me, then eait jour own taste — choosing flavor and quality 
instead of qoantit/ and brilliancjr — like the Fink, Rawle'e Genel, etc. Tastes differ, but 
men in mariiet usoally bur apples with their ejes, choosing brtlliancf instead of quality. 
Cboo«e apples of all seasons. You ma; begin to cook earlj apples in Jnly, and tbe 
Fink as a keeper is siud to have been shown in good condition in May, after being kepi 
over two winters — so thai, with proper care, it is not difficnlt to have in your cellar at 
tbe same time, "apples both new and old," and nil in good condition for tbe table and 
market. But let the main crop for market t>e good winter apples, with a heavy propor- 
tion of the latest keepers. During the past month, one of our Davis county orchardiats 
has l>een selling apples by the wagon-load in his home market at $2 per bushel. This is 
another case of getting ahead of the railroadsl Late keepers, running into the spring 
and summer of the next year, always have the longest and best market, and the least 
competition with other fruits. They also stand shipping beat, and thus have a wider 
market and a chance te choose markets. 

I have merely hinted at the main elements of success in fruit rairing. Then comes 
the question of wind-breaks, shade trees, and timber culture. Study the subject from 
books — they are cheap and plenty — look around you and see what trees succeed l>e8t, and 
are mo«t valuable. Tbe elm, soft maple, Cottonwood and ash-leaved maple are successes. 
They make shade quickly, and the timber is better than nothing for many purposes; but 
for value as a forest tree, and for certainty and cheapness of culture, tbe black walnut 
stands at the head of the list. If I were asked to name tbe ten best varieties of plants 
for a strong farm hedge, I would name the Osage orange just ten limes. So if asked te 
name tbe Ceo best trees for ibreet culture in central Kansas, I would name the black 
walnut at laast six or eight times. At six years old they are useful for a dozen purposes, 
and at that a^ they begin Ut bear fruit. And then, when cut for use, the stump sends 
up another tree with great vigor. 

But I conclude where I begun — the main requisite in tree and fruit culture is in the 
MA.N. He mini tout the biuine^s, and he must have pluck and patience in attending to the 
practical details as they are required; and as a fertilizer for bis soil he must uae br^us 
— human brains — highly seasoned with common sense. 

On motion, the following resolutions were ananimously adopted: 

Bcnlied, That vo, the iniiniben of (he Kuaai State llorUcuHunlSocletr, most lospectrullf petUion 
de seit Stile Legislature to provide for a thoraugb geological siirior of (he SUts. 

ifrjoteed, Thiit11ieSei:ret*iT0fthliaoclBtTl>erequfs(e<l to correapond with the Director or thv U.S. 
Oeologlul Surrey, respecting the emploirnieiit at ■ partv ot that leirice In Ihe State of Kanaaa at an 
earlTcUT. 

COMMITTEE ON FINAL EES0LUTI0N8. 

On motion, tbe following committee was appointed te prepare final resolutions: O. A. 
A. Gardner, Belleville; 11. E. Van Deman, Geneva; N. M. Chandler, Ottawa, 

The Standing Committee on Forestry, Hon. M. Allen, of Haya City, oflered the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Xetolrid, That we, (he State UortlcuUural Soctetr, now la Mulon at Junction CUf, Kaoau, look 
upOD the recent actioa of our ntemben of Congress, In relation to Ihe repeal of the timber-culture act, 
with feelings or dlstruat and disappoladuent. 

RcMUtd, That it is the eetuc of this mcetlDg, assembled from all parts of this great cODiiuon wealth 
of Kaasas, that this law ought not to be repealed; but thai when once a timber claim la eutered under 
this law it shonld not IhcreaftcT by relinquishment become llalile to entr; under aaj other act. 

Aeipfrnl, That the Seerelary of this Society is hereby Instructed to place copies of (ho foregoing be- 
fore each member of our delegatlOD In Congress from Kansas. 

On motion, the resolutions were unanimously adopted; and the meeting adjourned 
till e p. M. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

Thursdat, Jnne li, IS85. 
Preddent Gale ia the chair, who anaoanced the welcoming address to be the opening 

ADDKESS OF WELCOME. 

BY QEOROE W. KABTIH, MAYOR 



The vttj pleasant duty devolves apoa me of eileading a welcome to the Kansas State 
Horticultural Society. I do this from novagueand indefiQite interest in the general sub- 
ject of Horticalture, bot from an acquaiotance of twelve yeara with the operations and 
discussions of your Society. And while tendering you the hoepitalitr of onr people, 1 
confess on my own part toad^greeof wlG8hne«,bec»aBe I believe in the education which 
comes from contact and association. As a community we have struggled cheerfully and 
somewhat successfully with the tree problem, and I but echo the judgment of our local 
Society and of our people generally, when it is said, that the appearance and discussions 
of such an aasemhlage cannot but result in increased thought and enthusiasm, and more 
intelligent practice, among ua, in the wonderful field of adornment and profit, which is 
your specialty. It b in no sordid sense, therefore, that we think it pays towelcomeyou. 

I am a tree man, but not a horticulturist. I mean by this, if you will permit a defini- 
tion probably not known 10 your text-books, but ibnnd very general in your practice, the 
larger proportion of every community, who love to plant trees, and who love to see and 
enjoy them, bnt without the slightest idea of taking care of them — in other wonls, those 
who afibrd a market for ifurserrmen. This is not said in any jocular spirit, because I 
maintain, that there has not been that waste in this direction usually ascribed to lack of 
intelligence. All cannot be spedalists or experts, and the efforts of the most bungling are 
not to he despised. Nature has a wond^ut intelligence. Ail man has in this Geld he 
leams from her. The art and science of hurtioulture was as fully developed in the Gar- 
den of Eden as it is to day. Two very important elements of intelligence are love and 
constancy. The class of whom I speak are your scholars. They love trees. They are 
impelled by a single idea, which Iwats all the nurseryman can say. You know that every 
time a tree fails, the nurseryman has a new excuse for it. Our class of tree men cheer- 
fully stick to it. Tbb is the only rule of tree planting I know. It may be slower than 
a more iutelligent plan, hut for the encouragement of all it may be said, that the "stick - 
to-it" plan will certainly get there; and then it is less distracting than a raging contro- 
versy among those who are not specialists as to how to plant a tree, and specialists you 
know sometimes bewilder with talk. Our friend Cutler's books will no doubt show how 
I put $30 or $40 worth of trees in the same holes every spring for years. But there was 
no waste in all this. In those early days we were thoughtlessly engaged in a warfare, 
now intelligently directed by the Kansas State Horticultural Society, in subduing noils, 
and in leamiDg the peculiarities of the elements and climate of a new and unknown des- 
ert, the outcome of which for years was enveloped in great distrust. 

The early settlers of Kansas, mostly gathered from woodlands, found themselves in a 
treeless region, without previous interest in the general subject of tree culture. Many 
of them bad been raised in regions where the destruction of trees was the first step in 
opening a farm. I have read somewhere that the generations or individuals compelled 
to destroy trees are never known to plant them. We all know the discouragements un- 
der which the settlement of Kansas began. Many were impelled by strife, as many 
more by adventure, and the smaller number by a sincere desire to make a home and de- 
velop material interests. I would not make light of those who struggled for a political 
idea. But all this delayed interest in the subject engaging our attention at this tinae. 
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up to the latter years of theBiitie8,p ocledid not liveinKantasiD thesamesense they 
do to-da7. Thef were aimplv stajii ^'^Thc idea of pennanenc; betsme fixed after we 
Btruck the seTeDties. I suppose we have followed the r^olar order in which new coun- 
tries are made and developed, bnt if when the firet orchard was planted in Doaglas county 
in 1855 the Slate Horticattorsl Society had been there, we would to^ay be many years 
further advanced than we are. Not in reputation, for that has been IrreTocably estab- 
lished; but in the breadth andquantity of our tree growth. A very modest, and the first 
ezhibitioti of Kansas fruits, was made at the Illinois State Fair in 1866. Our Urst great 
BuccesB in the production of frnit, hnwever, was in the year 1869; and at an exhibition in - 
Philadelphia that year, Kansas fruit was pronounced uDsurpaased. In 1871 and 1872, at 
New York, Philadelphia and Richmond, and in a contest with the State of Hisouri at 
Topeka, we tr' unpbed over all difficulties, and reached tbe stars in tbe very front of the 
horticultural ranks. Perhaps the pomological poeubililies then demonstrated had much 
to do with tbe permanency of our settlement. 

I have nothing to say to you on the subject of tree culture. I know hut little more 
now than I ever did about it, beyond tbe record you have made. I have only to report 
that love of trees is on the increase in Kansas. 1 have discovered no new hugs during 
the past year. But I can speak with some degree of enthusiasta of the history of horli- 
cultural eSbrts in our State. Horticulture is agriculture refined. Diet makes man, and 
the prododa of the tree and garden are as distinct and certain in their efiects as the 
difference between races whd feed on roast beef and those who subsist on hog and bom- . 
iny. The agricultural products of Kansas for 18S3 were worth over one hundred mil- 
lion dollars, while tbe products of horticulture footed up less than one million. History 
shows that the relation of trees and tree culture to agricultura has always been impor- 
tant, and at times vital. The fertility and usefulness of whole countries have been en- 
hanced by the growth of trees, and depreciated or ruined by the destruction of trees. 
Ther« is no more certain &ct in the histor, of the world than this. Who then can tell 
the tnflaence of the million-dollar busineas upon that which produces the hundred mil- 
lion? They are as inseparable as are light and air froqi the results attained. _Twenty- 
seven years ago I walked through the counties of Johnson and Douglas. It was in 
March, and added tothedrearinessof winter, the de8olal« blackness following the prairie 
fire ; a shivering wind I feel yet, a night's lodging on the hare boards of the floor, with a 
dozen strangers, who talked of nothing bat fight, blood, and murder, and not enough break- 
fast the next morning, and it is possible that my idea of the barrenneaaof thecounlry might 
he exaggerated. I suppose there were a few scrubby trees in the draws and ravines. How 
is it to-day? Six hundred tbonsand fruit trees; two thousand acres of artificial forest; 
twenty-nine hundred miles of hedge fence, and scores of miles of forest trees lining the 
streets of towns and Tillages; and no doubt hundreds of acres of natural forests grown 
dnce tbe prairie fire ceased its biennial ravages, mark the face of those counties. A row 
of hedge nearly seventeen times around both counties! Is there a soul od earth with 
language to picture the differenceT And is such a wonderful change possible with- 
out affecting the elements beneficially toward the bulkier and greater financial interest 
of agriculture? lu the eastern half of Kansas there are over twenty million fruit trees, 
one hundred and twenty-three thousand acres of artificial forest, fifty thousand miles of 
hedge, and hnndreds of miles of trees in (owns and cities. 

This is the result of twenty-five years of thought, labor, and stick-to-it, and yet it is 
only fair to say that the first two-thirds of this time the loss in contending with the ele- 
ments was enormous. In other words, during the past eight or t«n years the progress 
has been greater and easier than in ail tbe previous time. I am a firm believer in the 
reclamation of every acre of the Plains to tbe foot of the mountains, and I believe the 
tree man to be a vital preliminary agent in effecting such result. In ISfiO a rambler 
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Darned Max Greene paaBed'along this vallej, and a feir yean later pabliahed a bcxA en- 
titled "The Eanzaa Begion." At the head of tV^Eaniaa river he seems to have drawn 
aline. I qaote: "Fort Rilej standB near the cooSuenceof the Chetolah and Bepnblican 
forks of the Eanzas river. This district is somewhat inferior, perhaps, in depth and 
wealth of soil, redundancy of v^etation, to the banks of the lower Kanzas, but is pref- 
erable for picturesqueness of scene and saliibritv of atmosphere." From this point he 
takes" a cureor; glance al the progress of civilization that shall make the ' solitary places 
glad,'" and bids farevell to "East Kanzas" as follows: "From oar mental aerie sarrejr 
the prospect, beaatiful and grand — Uncle Sam's premium farm, of two hundred miles 
square: a succession of vast meadows, surrounded with collosssl forest hedges; greenly 
repo^ng beneath clemeot winds, and the OTerarcbing sapphire skj with i 
marbling of donds." 
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What kind of a picture would tbin writer make to-dav? With this questioning of 
' nature's rvthmic interpreter, Bryant, be crosses the line into western Kansas, and follows 
the Chelolah or Smoky Hill to its head, and of this region he uses one sentence of pecu- 
liar significance to the topic favored with your attention : "Fruit trees, small cropsj vines, 
and ever; species of gardening, will succeed better than in E^t Kan):as. The Imh 
potato only, I am apprehensive, may prove a failure." Hence I have always read with 
interest of the tree-culture eflbrts of Hon. Mania Allen, in Ellis county. Time was when 
Dickinson and Saline, half be far wtstward an Ellis, were as dreary-looking as Doi^las 
and Johnson on the one side, or Eilia on the other. Ellia to-day has 10,000 fruit trees. 
Saline 2;M,000, and Davis, the third smallest county in the Slate, 150,000. To make theee 
facts more specific, take the town Mte where we now sland. In 1801, when I Stst saw it, 
the twigs — for they could hardly be called trees — growing in Junction City could be 
counted on your fingers and Cocs. Along through the 60's only a few believed arty suc- 
cess whatever would ever attend tree planting. And yet this spring's statistics show 
I0,8h:I fruit trees in Junction City, or three and one-half to every man, woman and child, 
.\ careful estimate of the forest trecd along the lines of our streets, and in the yards and 
parks of the (own, foots up fully l.>,000. It seems incredible that on a mite and a half 
square, where twenty years ago their growth was doubled, there are to-iay 2-5,000 thrifty 
trees, hundreds of Ihem being twelve and fifteen inches in diameter. Then the bird, if 
perchance one strayed to this neighborhood — to repeat a joke as old as llie geography 
representing this region as a desert — was obliged to carry its provender with it while 
crossing the town site, while to-day the feathered songsters by the hundreds odd music 
lo tlie yards and parks of tlie town. Less ihan fifteen yeurs Ago it was argued that an 
apple would not grow in Davis county; last full those who knew they would grow had 
Ihe sweet comfort of growling at the lock of market; and I have known peaches to be 
had for the gathering. Over-production already I 

These wonderful results represent a woful lot of trouble and anxiety. My clam of tree 
men have been annoyed only with the annual bill of the nurseryman, or the pestiferous 
cow which prefers pasturing on young trees, but the scientific and experimental horti- 
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caltarist never sleeps a wink for itro^Ung with bngs and wormB. It was in7 plearare 
for eeTeral jeare, BDcc«eding the graadiiipper raid of 1874, to "hold copy" with that 
prince of nomencIatDrists and tTpt^raphen, Bdward P. Harris, in the pablication of the 
discnssionB of thin Society, and it seemed to db that the horticultDiiEt who failed lo re- 
port the diacorer/ of a new bog or worm daring the ^eor had made a &ilare. Bat the 
"hateftil locnat" had a dismal effect on ever^bod;. As the tree bIowI; recovered, with 
aach intervening jear, good cheer gTadDBlljr came to jroar ud in battling with the in- 
aecte, and to-day 1 rejoice to know that the Eanaas horticulturist comes up smiliag. 
And yet with 537 different speciea of insects, possessed with a love for one particnlar 
kind of tree, 396 for another, 299 for sUll another, on down in like ratio through all 
kinds of wood growth, until the Eansan is favored with the fact that onl; sixteen dif- 
ferent Bpedes worr; the Cottonwood, several of these miserable little things having in the 
past damaged orchards and woodlands to the extent of untold milUoos of dollar^ it is 
not possible for me to assure jou that trouble is at an end. 

There is recompense, however. There is a* much satis&ction in prevailing over a 
bug as there is in the dollar produced. Success — the acoomplishmeot of Bomething — 
b the great oomfort in this life. I remember the pride with which m; mother, about 
fourteen years ago, sent a box of applee, the product of tre«a of her own raising in 
Kansas, to friends in Iowa and Pennsylvania. No price could be placed on those apples 
which would cause the same joy and delight, shared by the whole fomilv, in showing to 
skeptical friends something produced from nothing in a r^ion, under suspicion to aaj 
the least, at time of settlement. No man need tell me that the wealth he may have ac- 
cumulated in Kansas js his sole comfort, or in any way compensates for the privations of 
border life. The creation of a Stat«, its pobtical, social, material, educational, religions, 
and a hundred other features, growing up under our eyes, is to all a compensation as 
certain and ipteteeting as the development of plant life. To have assisted in the de- 
velopment of a commonwealth such as Kansas, occnrs to but few generations in the his- 
tory of the world. 

If he who makes two blades of grass to grow where but one grew before is a bene- 
&ctor, who can estimate the service of the one who plants and grows a tree? What is 
it to grow a tree? Trees have figured to a wonderfiil extent in the fortunes and comfort 
of peoples in all ages and parts of the earth. The effects of forests upon rainfall and 
temperature, and theresultsof clearing off of woodlands, as said before, are as easily dem- 
onstratfid from history as that this Society held a meeting last year. Many rc^ons of 
Asia and southern Europe, once exceedingly fertile and densely populated, because of 
the destruction of their woodlands are now sterile and desolate. We are told that the 
country bordering upon the Euphrates, and portions of Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Italy, 
and Spain, are now incapable of cultivation from this cause. A traveler passing through 
a province of Tartarj in 1826 represented the country as one delicious garden, rich com 
fields, fmitfiil orchards, and an abundance of grapes, melons, etc., interspersed with rivu- 
lets, reservoin and canals — a most lovely picture of industry and happiness. In 1876, 
just fifty years later, the same region was an arid desert, the rivulets dry, canals empty, 
and the unrestrained sands of the desert every day gaining opon the land, and the peo- 
ple fledng, occasioned by all the great forests being cut away. About one hundred years 
ago, along the eouthweatem coast of France, many villages and hamlets, and great tracts 
of fertile land, were buried by drifting sands. A government engineer began the work 
of planting trees in 1787 : the land to-day is reclaimed by a profitable growth of timber, 
and amidst the pines stands a monament erected to the engineer by the government. 
These incidents, illustrating the practical value of the presence of trees, may be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely; but why do so, when we have within our own experience the record 
and the changed condition of Kansas in the past two decadee? At Fort Riley the mean 
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annnal rainfall for the firat ten jean of meamraiieiit, 1854-1863, wu 23.41 incba ; for 
the second tea years, 1864-1873. it had risen lo 26.46 inches, giving an average increase 
of 3.05 inches per annam ; irhile the record for the third decade, as far sa we haye it, 
ahom a continned increase. 

" "Hm not u> mach for all the TenentloD But nlher that m find for too the form 

ThM ding* to OS from dim A»sdUii dara, That diair tb« aart; and the litter nls, 

When DTDiphs and drysdi trod iolublUtlon For jou hide ihefoaaulni.Douiisbwater-ooureea, 

Our boakj ooTBrta and prlmera] waji; Which lacking jou wouldiull^loaaaikd pain. 

Or yet that po*ts from the agea hoar]' Beaidea, TOur children loie our deep receoMS, 

And painter* in the latter lapae of time Yonr aick rerlre amid our balm and abade. 

EaTe Bhronided each phsM ot awe or gloij, Your lirei renew the joulb Uiat cheen and bleasea, 

And turned oar teaty legeoda Into rbrme l Your Icrera Ungar la our eiar; glade." 

The lifk of the tree and the life of man seem lo be identical. All throngh Scriptnre 
the tree is osed as an emblem of life. "The tree of the field is man's life," and man 
is " like a tree planted b; the waters." The tree wm given man for meat, and nnder the 
tree we are commanded to rest. And there is one thing from which there is no escspe, 
being jost as certain as the material utility of this question, and that is, that the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil continues with us in the growth or decaf of sonla. 

We are rapidly reaching a time in this country when the cultivatii»i of forest trees 
will be as much a matter of business as the growth of com. This branch of horti- 
culture needs crowding. Eaneai^ however, has greatly increased in fbrests since the 
OEWation of the prurie fire. My mind reverts back to 1S57, and the condition of a cer- 
tain tract of bottom land with which I am familiar. Then, to all appearance, it was 
covered with a growth of haiel brush only. To day that same ti«ct is covered with 
hickory, oak, and walnut trees, thirty feet high ; and every winter for some years past, 
thinning it out has afforded an incredible quantity of fiiel and posts. A legacy of vast 
financial proportions, twenty or twenty-five years hence, would be a qnarter-eectlon planted 

To the public generally I desire to say that the State Horlicoltoral Society is one of the 
most potent factors in the development of the State. Their field of labor and thooght 
involves vastly more than so much per bushel for apples, or the market value of the great 
varietyof the products of theorchaid or garden. The tree is a machine as important aa 
the watercourse, the cloud, or the snu's rays, performing services iucalcniable in addition 
to the prodnction of fruit. It is to this line of public beneficence and private profib 
not eiclodvely their own but of all of us, that the gentlemen and ladies vith us de- 
vote their attention. Kansas is a wonderful Geld, and the direction of her hor- 
ticnltural interests is happily in the hands of cultivated, thoughtful, enthusiastic, and 
GonsdentiouB men and women. An increased liberality toward this Society at each session 
of the State Legislature evinces a growing appredation ; but an investigation of the rela- 
tions of various foreign governments to the problem of forest culture and the care of 
woodlands will show that the State is byno means reckless. In many European countries 
the subject of forestry ia intrustetl to a branch of the govemmeiit as important as our 
Interior Department, and the rare of woodlands receives as much attention, if not as 
much profligacy and fraud, as the river and harbor and government building schemes of 
development with us. The United Stales Govemmeut has an elaborate Commission, 
which aeems to be giving serious attention to this question. The duties devolving upon 
these Government agencies are cheerfully rendered the people of Kansas by the Slate 
Horticultural Society aa a labor of love. 

The Slate Pomological Society was organized in January, 1867, and thejpresent Society 
was the outgrowth of Ihal in December, 1SU9. Almost the first words uttered by Mr. 
William Tanner, as first Preaidenl, were; "Our duty as pomologists ahouid be to guard 
and promote the true interests of our people, who will look to us for truth and candor in 
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■11 our reporU;" "muiya hard-earned dollar will be paid for trees which we shall recom- 
mend." He tilled the preparation of a tree list. That the State Horticultural Societj 
hu faithAiU}' followed the line, is certainly demonstrated by the rapidity with which 
wonderful results have been attained in the paat few years — the nniversal consnltation of 
the voted list by intelligent new-comers in selectjng trees — ftnd the prompt and thrift]' 
starting of a new tree to-day as compared with the sickly and fitful stmggle with the 
winds and scorching sun of a transplanted tree back in the aizties. Boards of trade, or 
organizations ilevoted to special lines of labor or commerce, may incidentally benefit the 
public^ but it is always at a profit, and never accompanied by a divolgen^e of all their 
knowledge and experience; whereas our Horticultural Sodety, while no doubt reaping 
reasonable reward for their labors, cordially and cheerfully give to the pnblic the knowl- 
edge and experience gained by them, so that others, by simply looking at the record, 
may do as well. 



The following was made in response, by Lieut A. Todd, Professor of Military Tactics, 
State Agricnltural College, at Manhattan : 

It gives me great pleasure, Mayor Martin, and dtizens of Junction City, to thank you, 
on behalf of the Horticultural Society of the Stale of Kansas, for your kind welcome. 
It is a welcome warm and hearty, alike in deed and word, a greeting worthy of the hean- 
tifiil City of the Two Bivers. We have come to a land of fatnese, flowing with milk and 
honey, and you have given us the beat that the market and the season afibrd. It is true 
we have not received the "wine which makelh glad the heart of man," but we anppose, 
Mr. Mayor, that a town which supports so well-known a prohibition paper as the Union 
coidd not consistently set forth the "flowing bowl." 

We have come here to Junction Qty from all parts of the State to talk about horti- 
culture. We have been talking about it for a good many years, and we intend to con- 
tinue the talk for many years to come. We have not stopped with talking, for nearly 
all, if not all of us, have had more or less practical experience in the fruit bumness. 
Some are veterans in the cause, who have persevered through years of drouth and dis- 
couragement. Others, like your speaker, are recruits, but we all, I think, have grown to 
love oar buuness, and out of the Mlnesa of our hearts our months speak. 

You have told us, Mr. Mayor, of your earlier joomeyings in Kansas in 1856 and 
1857, and of the great advances in horticulture since that time. There have indeed 
been great changes. Kansas has gone forward in this as in everything else, "with the 
stride of a giant." 

But we think that frnit culture has not yet taken its proper place among Kansas in- 
dustries. We have our cattle on a thousand hills; wheat-fields wave in billowy swells 
over almost conntlesi acres; corn-fields push up their myrind tassels to be kissed by the 
balmf cyclone; and the squeals of 1,500,000 fat bogs pierce the autumnal air. For all 
these things we are glad ; but we would raise fruit growing to an equal place with these 
other industries. 

The question, whether or not fruit can be raised here, has already passed beyond the 
point of experiment. There was a time — not so very long ago either — when most peo- 
ple said, "Oh, you can't raise fruit In Kansas, and it is of no use try." But the person 
who says that now is either a "monumental liar" or a stupendous ignoramus. There is 
no lietter country in the world for apples, cherries, grapes, and most small fruits; and 
peaches, ploms and peais, although less certain, are produced in moderate quaiititie& 
These facts are so well known that further comment is unnecessary. 

Neither is it necessary to show that every farmer ought to have an orchard for his 
own use. This goes without proof. But we maintain as an additional propomtion, that 
many farmers oould make it pay, not to raise stock and com and wheat as a business 
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ttoA hare fruit tts an incidenUl, bat to moke fruit the main UiiDg and the othenio- 
ddentak. We are sare for an indefinite number of jeari to come of a lemiiaMatiTe 
maifcet, for there ie a vast region to the west of iu where thej do not raiie anything ex- 
cept cattle, and " Cain " of the biblical variety. To these regions we can send ont apples 
and grapes and peaches — not many peaches this particular year, to be sore — but then 
you mast remember that I am only deaUng in glittering generaliticB. 

The fruit business requires, it is true, a rather large outlay at the start, and does not 
bring in quick returns. Therefore, a man with small capital must work into the bosi- 
noB slowly, reeerring a portion of his land for the quicker-paying crops until his orchard 
shall come into bearing. Then, ae the trees begin to yield &uit, more land can be planted 
to orchards. If a man has plenty of capital, the whole orchard can be planted st the 
first. 

As to the profits of fruit raising, there can be no doubt, we think, that they are equal 
to, if they do not exceed thoseof other farm pursuits. An apple orchard of five hundred 
trees of the right varieties ought to yield fifteen hundred bushels per year when in fiill 
bearing. Five hundred trees can be put on ten acres of land, and fifteen hundred bushels 
of apples will bring from $800 to $1,000. Do ten acres of corn or wheat ever bring in 
so mnch? But ten acres is a small orchard. There is no reason why many men ahonld 
not engage in the fruit business lo the extent of seventy-five or one hundred acres. 

Of course there are drawbacks in this business as in all others. There are insects to 
fight. Cyclones may uproot the trees, or hail storms may knock off the fruiL These 
things must be counted upon, and as far as possible provided for. It must not be tEnagined 
that fruit will grow itself. The trees must be cared for intelligently, nay, even lovingly. 
From the time when the little little sapling come from the nursery to the dose of its 
bearing career, there is no time when the superviuon of the orchardist can be relaxed. 
But a great deal of the work in nn orchard can be done [tactically at leisure; it need not 
be rushed. Pruning, for instance, can be done at any time during a period of several 
months. Besides, an orchard after it is well grown will take care of the weeds itself, by 
keeping them under ground. 

Fruit cultive too is an elevating pursuit. The care of trees and their fruit cannot help 
but refine and purify us all. The man who can watch the mystic changes from the open- 
ing hud through blossom and growing fruit to the gold and crimson splendor of autumn 
without feeling himself better and happier and nobler, can be tonched by nothing short 
of Omnipotence. 

Yon may think 1 have flown wide of my snbjecl, which was a reply to the address of 
welcome, but I have not, for what I have been saying is but to strengthen and emphamte 
the advice and counsel, which on behalf of the Horticultural Society, I am now about to 

When you, Mr. Mayor, find thedutiesof your office growing irksome or unremunera- 
tive, when the lawyers tire of making or settling disputes, when the doctors grow weary 
of the midnight ride^ when the merchants have had enough of buying and selling and 
getting gain, and when the land agent has sold the last of his "finest farms in the county," 
our advice to one and all of you is, retire to the country, plant your vines and your fig 
trees, and under their shadows sit ye down and rest. 

After the disposition of miscellaneous businoaa, the meeting adjourned to the usual 
hour on the following morning. 
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FORENOON SESSION. 

Friday, Jane 5, 18S4. 
The Sodet; vbb called to order by Vice President M. B. Newman; and on molion, a 
ducoadon wu hsd on the gnbject of 

K0SSIAN APPLES. 

This subject being next on the progrsmme, J. W. BoBSON opened the discussion, by 
request. He said that the present experiment of Prof. Budd was by do means a new one. 
In 1830 the oldest horticultural society in Europe (the Highland Society, of Scotland ) 
obtained an appropriation from theBridsb Oovemment to pay the expensesof a collector 
to proceed lo Russia to procar« varieties of apples that would succeed in the Hebrides, 
Orkney Islaods, and other extreme portions of the King's dominioD. The collection 
was placed in the care of Robert Thompson, who, according to our own Downing, was 
the foremoet potnologist of the age. This collection, with the exception of two varie- 
ties, was an entire fiiilure. 

Id IB&O, Commissioner Capron received a large shipment of trees and grafts from 
BiMwa. Thtse were scattered broadcast over Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, and DOrtheru 
lUinoie. All traces of this collection are lost. 

During the same decade, B. B. Skinner, of Marengo, 111b., procured a lai^ collection 
of Russian varieties, and propagated them to a great extent. This horticultural venture 
was an utter failure, and ruined him finandallj. With the exception of Alexander, 
TetoAky, Duchen of Oldenburg, and Astrachan, the hundreds of other varieties have 
disappeared. 

Now we do not wish to be understood as being opposed to the introduction of fruits 
and ornamental trees and shrubs from RuBsia, or other European countries ; but we are 
opposed to heralding their good qualities and fitness for the Western States. A good old 
sensible book, which lies on our shelf at home, gives the following good advice: "Let not 
him that girdeth on hb harness, boast himself like him that pntteth it off." We com- 
mend this wise adrice to the notice of Prof. Budd. 

Wk. ClTTTEB, Junction City : I find no profit in any of the varieties that I grow, ex- 
cept the Ducbess of Oldenburg. In answer to a letter from me, Prof. Budd replies: 
"Where such fine apples of the best American varieties grow and bear such fine speci- 
mens as they do in Kansas, don't trouble with the Russian varieties." In a small ship- 
ment, which I received from him this spring, labels with numbers were attached lo each 
tree, but no names. 

J. W. Btkah, Cedar Point: The people of our State must be warned to give Busman 
apples a wide berth. I object to the high rates charged for trees that are not and never 
were of Russian origin. Members of [his Society in every county ahonld use the press 
to warn their neighbors, and to inform them of the frauds perpetrated upon them by 
fraudulent tree agents. 

L. A. Simmons, of Wellington, offered the following resolution : 

Ruaived, That In the aploloii of the Khdiu State Horttcultanl Suclaiy, none of the Biiialsn applet 
an wortbr of cultiiHtlon, except the Ducbesa of Oldenburg, Red Aitrachan, and Telofekj ; and that 
theae, being all summer apples, should oalf be planted sparioglr, Tor famllj use, and these mar be 
easily obtalaed from home nucMrlcs. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Numbers of the members denounced upland whortleberry, apples on Russian stocks, 
etc, as frauds. 
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REPOKT OF COUUITTEE ON PRESIDENTS SEMI-ANNUAL ADDKBSS. 



Yourcomniitteewouldb^leBTetDreport, that while thev would commend the entire 
addresB for the ciu«ful coDsideralion of the membeis of this Society, thef especiallj com- 
mend the gnggeetion of a more perfect aystem of edacaUon, vhicb, adTancing bejond the 
old BTstem ( and to a great extent the present ), shall give to our students far greater 
phjsical powers, and thus strengthen and deepen the intellectual. 

We would also ask especial attention to the sugKestions in regard to the Eipositioo to 
be held at New Orieans, and should this State make a horlicultural display, tmst that 
each member of this Society will cheerfuUj render such asistance as will make it one 
of the highest credit aod honor, both to the Slate and this Societj. 

J. W, Btium, Chairman. 

The following paper was then read : 

THE LITTLE WORKERS OP GLENWOOD. 



Last December, when returning Ihun the Ottawa meeting, we lay over at Junction 
Citj, and spent a few days in the pleasant asd hospitable home of our genial and intel- 
ligent fellow-laborer in the good cause of horticulture — Mr. William Cutter. 

Being a keen and watchful observer, he is deeply versed in bird-lore, nell informed 
in regard to their habits; their daily life; their comings and departures, uid the benefits 
they daily confer upon the horticulturist. 

As we walked together (in sweet communion with nature) through the entire length 
of the deep, romantic and lovely glen whith surrounds his orchard on the west aod north, 
he little suspected that the "chiel at hissidewas takin' notes," ( penciling down hisobeei^ 
Tntions, and random remarks so true to nature,) to be reproduced in a connected form 
and presented to the members of this Society for their edification. 

The morning was warm and clear; not a breese was stirring; every twig was motion- 
lees on the leafless trees; the air so still that not a sound was heard save the chick-a-dee 
of the Titmouse; the tupping of the Woodpecker; the hammering of the Nuthatch; the 
sharptrillof the Wren; the unvarying cry of the Creeper; the harsh scream of the Blue- 
Jay intermingled with sweet tinkling notes; the pleasant songs of the Pinches and 
Buntings; and occasionally the resonant song of the Bed-bird. 

Toward the middle of the day we ascended the banks of this pictaresque ravine, and 
walked along the outer edges of the fruit trees. During this period we saw a continuous 
stream of these little workers, flitting from the woodland into the orehard, alighting on 
every tree, and investigating evety trunk, limb, branch, twig and bud, in seareh of their 
favorite food. 

In tliig brief paper we design to sketch a few of the prominent genera and species we 
saw that day, and the day following, pursuing their daily toil. Conspicuous among 
them were the Silviodae or Wood-birds. The Warblers form a very numerous as well 
as a very interesting gronp. Their bills are slender, straiglit, awl-shaped, and wide at 
the base. Generally they frequent groves, orchards and woods, and search for the small 
insects which are their food, among the leaves and twigs, and the crevices in the outer 

Diffused over all parts of the habitable world, it seems to be the mission of these little 
workers to prevent an unducmuUiplicationof the innumerable insects which lurk within 
the buds, the foliage or the flowers of plants. The diminutive size of these insects causes 
them to elude the notice of the Thruslie^ Bobins, and olher insectivorous birds, while 
their habits secure them against capture by tlie Swallows and other birds that capture 
their prey only when on the wing. 

The Warblers are, for the most part, migratory birds, When the increasing warmth 
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of spring is ushering the insect tribe into renewed life and activity, the return of these 
birds is providentially and wisely ordered, to prevent their troublesome and destructive 



The GoldeD-cresled Einglel, the meet diminDtive of the Am^can Warblers, is an 
active and restless bird, always found in groups on the extremity of twigs on the tops of 
the highest trees. 

The Blue-bird ba lovely warbler; the fovoriteof the husbandmen and bis children; 
the friend of the forester and the orchardist It will soon make the orchard its home if 
small boxes, old tin fruit-cans, or small empty gonrds, are fastened to the crotch of the 

The Sammer Yellow-tnrd is distinguished for its untiring labors in pnrsnit of noxious 
insects, and is remarkable for its instinctive sagadty in getting rid of the e^s of the 
Cow Bunting. As the egg is too large to be thrust out, this Yellow-bird commences a 
new nest above it, and then proceeds to deposit its own t^is. 

The Bla«k-cap Titmouse searches asuduously for insects among shoots and tender 
buds of trees. Even in winter he endures the biting cold, and forages in the orchard for 
bis daily food, which consists of the eggs and larvte of o^ pestilent foes. A little in- 
dacement extended will encourage this little snow king to frequent our homes. Any 
kind of &tty ofial hung on the branches of the apple trees will bring them in troops, 
making our surroundings more pleasant with their merry chatter and rapid song. The 
addition of a long, narrow calabash stuck in the trees will encourage this faithful little 
worker to remain all winter. 

CERTHIADS — CREEFEB6. 

The Nuthatch is allied to the Titmouse on the one hand, and the small Woodpeckers 
on the other. Their hill is straight and strong and pointed, hut is used rather to scale 
off the bark than to perforate it. They run about the trunk and branches of trees, head 
downward, seeking for insects and their larvie, berries, and nuts. They are usually fond 
of pnmpkin seeds. These, strewn at tbe base of apple trees or stuck in the crotches^ will 
ittdnce these industrious workers to frequent the orchard. 

The Brown Creeper is an extremely active and restless little bird. In winter it asso- 
ciates with the small spotted Woodpecker, Nuthatch and Titmouse, following in the rear 
of their explorations, gleaning upon those insects which they have alarmed or exposed. 
The voice of the Creeper is a monotonous cry, not very loud, but often and suddenly re- 
peated, eapedally in its flight from tree to tree. It is strictly insectivorons. 

The House Wren is a familiar little bird in country and (own. Its life has become 
inviolable even to the bird destroyer. The conSdence which it shows in courting the 
neighborhoodandcompanionshipof man insures it perfect immunity from man. Dressed 
in its trim Quaker garb, it makes itself at home on the walla of the country cottage or 
the more pretentious city residence, feeling safe in the protection afforded. It prefers to 
build its nest in boxes or miniature houses prepared by its admirers. It seldom builds a 
distinct nest, hut mostly conceals it in things placed for its convenience. When it builds 
in B hole in a tree, it fixes pieces of loose hark on the outside of the nest to avoid detec- 
tion. The nest is very large and neatly built. Audubon figures one beautifully, as built 
in an old hal ; and Wilson figures a neat circular nest of moss, surrounded by the trop- 
ical foliage and superb blossoms of tbe trumpet flower. The House Wren shows great 
antipathy to cats. In their presence it frets and fumes. Although it does not attack 
puss, it follows and scolds her nnlil she is out of sight. 



Tbe Finches are a very large and intereating family, and the m^ority of them are 
excellent and pleasing songsters, diligent workers, spending tbe day in busy explorations 
after insect food. These little birds frequent fields, groves, and woodlands; members of 
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the »ariou» genera are found in gnrdeoi and orchards, building their ne«tf in lowly 
boahes and loftj trees. So num<-roaB are' tlie genera and spedes of this invaluable twu- 
ily, that we ooold not name and describe them. We will confine our deecriptiona to wme 
of the moat prominent that we know. 

The Chipping Sparrow ia not very ni.,uuc»l, but it ainga none the lesa for a' that This 
bird may be noticed gleaning up the crun-.h, in our dooryarda— it will even approach 
the Chreahold to pick up the crumba thrown to it, ^l-i tjia gocial eharacleriatic it ia "ingn- 
lar. It ia very destmctive to the horde* of caterpillara aiRr^buga which destroy the foli- 
age of our trees and unall fruits. ^\^ 

The Indigo Bird is very small and beautifnl. It is purely in»BC&N(^ou«, vtA diligently 
spends the summer in the pursuit of its favorite food. ^^ 

The Song Sparrow is the harbinger of spring. It is the oarliesl, sw^Xf^ ""^ ""' 
lasting songster. It feeds chieSy upon insects. ^^. 

The Ground Sparrow builds its neat in a toft of grass, scooping out the eartt^^'~^ 
base of the toA. It lives on gruhe, earth and wire worms, and other terrestrial inse!r\ 

The Tree Sparrow is unwearied in its labors as an insect destroyer. It can he four 
in large numbers among the magniBcenl elms which line the abores of the Bepublicar. 
river. Be is a lively little fellow, causing the timber-lands to resound with his sweet ''. 
aongB. 

The Crested Bed-bird is full of agitation and movement: as it Sits from tree to tree 
it is an object which no one can see without admiring. In richness of plumage, elegance 
of motion, and strength of song, this species surpasses all its liindred found within the 
United States. It feeds on grain and insects. 

Horticulturists as a class onght to be so deeply interested in the birds as to become 
their gnatdians, aitd to enforce all laws for their preservation and protection, for they 
are our friends, fellow-citizens of our farms and orchards. 

I fancy I hear a voice saying, " You always dwell upon the bird's uses and tieauties, 
but ttot upon his defects and vices." This we certainly would do if it can be clearly 
proven that they have more vices than virtues. 



"When we plant our fruit trees, our berry bushe^ and our slrawljerry beds, plant a 
few extra ones for the birds. Lowell says: 'For 'a that and twice as luuclcle as that, I 
would not exchange the Bobin for all tlie cherries that ever came out of Asia Minor.' 
Let ua educate our children to protect, study and love the birds; teach them that to Idll 
a bird with a aling-shot or in sport is a sin. Let the farmer when guiding the plow ; the 
former's son while driving the cattle to pasture or meadow; the mother and children 
while worliing among the flowers, fruits, and v^etables, or when abroad in the cool of 
the evening, listen to the voice of the birds, and before the summer is over I assure you 
new life-long friends will be yours, that will t>e well worth knowing." * 

We earnestly hope that this Society will still continue to inust upon having the nat- 
ural sciences taught in our common schools. The children In primary classes shonld be 
so taught that they would have an intimate acquaintance with the animals of the forest 
and prairie, the beautiful birds of the air, and the Howers of the Held and the meadow ; 
and when they turn the soil of dear Mother Earth, to be able to tell at a glance of what 
constituents it Is composed, and be able to tell whether the rocks dug out of it were 
formed by the action of fire or water. This would be giving the children of this grand 
State a glorious education, good for all countries, all times, and all seasons. 

We have been ever grateful that our first and only schoolmaster had not only a 

• Mn. Lsvll, Uidl»n, Wlfconila. 
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knovledge of, bat had a poro love for, Datnral history. It iraa he who filled our joung 
minds with a love of the beaatifnl, taught an how planla grew, fed, and moved ; took us 
with Btealthj and waiy steps to spots where the wild bird built her nest; instructed us 
in the names and habits of his favorites; and led our joung footsteps along the streams 
and meadows, over the hill^ and through the shadj glen. We are confident that this 
knowledge, so tenderly and patiently imparted by that teacher of our childhood days, 
has made onr life purer, sweeter, and better, and the world, we trust, as well as ourselves, 
haa been the gainer. To ns it has opened up an ever new, fresh fountain of life. Nature 
has been ever near since then, whispering her secrets and her mysteries, that are so old. 

After the rcAding of this paper. Dr. Beyoolds moved the following resolution : 
Jbnmd, That Prof. J. W. Ralwin 1* htrebjr reqgcMcd to pnparo ■ paper OD tbe omitbologlcal ind 
entonologiesl Meedi uid ODcmleg of ths hortlcultnrlst* of Kansu, and ptoMot the lama to the next 
anoual msatlng of thii Sodcl j. 
Adopted. 

FINAL RESOLDTION8. 
Baolmd. That wa, the ■iiemt>en of this Sodetr, do lanbj eipnai oar earnest tbaaka to tbe mem- 
Iwn of tbe DsTlB Coantr HortiealtDtsl Society, sod the cltlMoa of Junctlou Otj, G>r their kind and 
; beartj reo^>Uoa and moat generous hoepltaltty oxtendod touadurlng thlB,onrBflDil-annna1 meeting: 

\aildniither, doveeipieiB beanrtbinkaM those wbo haie aided bf theireSbrU taenllrea tbe eier- 
daea of the evening aeHions ullh entertalnmenu of both lOcal and iUBtnimental muilo. 
^ Raipectttillj lubmltted. H. E. Vak Daiuit, C^alrmm. 

, the report was nnanimooslj adopted, whea the meeting adjourned tine dk. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 

HELD AT 

BURLINGAME, OSAGE COUNTY, KAS.. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Tkubsdat, Dec. 16, 17, and IS, 1S84. 



The eighMenth anaaal meeting of the Sodetj was held at the citj of Budingame, on 
a cordial inTiiation of the BnrliDgame Horticultural Society, and opened its seasions in 
the Baptist church, at 10 <^clock a. u. 

Freudent Gale bdng absent, the Vice Ft«ddent, M. B. Newman, called the meeting 
to order, and nude appropriate opening remarks. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Levi Morse, of the city. 

The President announced the following committees: 

On Crtd«nlial»—B. P. Diehl, L. A. Simmons, H, Dubois. 

On Obituary — L. A, Simmons, D. Doyle, S. M. McCullough. 



On motion, the above-named subject was discussed as follows: 

H. Dubois, Burlingame: Tbe progreaain this (Osage) county has been commendable, 
■nd the industry is moot advanced in the sonthem portions. Many (Hi:hardB are in profit- 
able bearing. Apples and peaches have been abundantly produced. Small fruits are 
grown in limited quantity, 

D. Doyle, Oswego, I^abetle county: There are many large apple orchards which are 
in fine and healthy condition in mj county, and are in bearing. Many persons are de- 
voting their entire farms and time to fruit-growing, which enables them annually Ut 
make large abipmcnts. We have one pear orchard which contains five thousand trees, 
in which blight has not appeared. In fact, this disease has not been prevalent in the 
county. The progress and success of the industry is largely doe to the work of our active 
County Horticultural Society, and the enlhuuasm excited among its members. 

E. P. Diehl, Olatlie, Johnson county: Orchards in the county are in a fine condition. 
Some varieties of apples prematurely cast a portion of their fruit the past season. These 
were the Baldwin, King of Tompkins, Winesap, and Dominie. Trees of the Smith's 
Uider were iryured by blight. Pear trees auBered less from this disease than in yews 
before. Strawberry plantations yielded abundantly; blackberry, light; raspberry, fair 
crop. The pursuit of fruit^owing is now admitted to be more profitable than that of 
agricoltore. The County Horticultural Society was organiied eight yeats ago, and is 
doing much good through the practical knowledge which it coUec Is and disseminates. 
Injurious insects and fungi are increasing; the damage done by these agencies in & single 
season hss not been less than 60 per cent. 

(«) i:,„„d, Google 
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L. A. SiXKONB, Wellington, Sumner count;: Thirteen yean ago the first settlement 
was made in the coanty. This indiutr; has rapidl; adranced, and the past season a 
hutdsome prodnct vas realized from it. Insets are not prevalent — mostl; borers, which 
have been prevented from doing much injury by washing the bodies of trees with car- 
bolic acid reduced with water, and strong soap-suds. My pet remedy is to grow onions 
near the trees, the tops of which fall onto the groand and answer the donble purpose of 
s mnlch and shade and as a preventive of insect attacks. Pear trees are not attacked 
vrith blight in the county, and such trees as fruited the past season yielded a fine pro- 
dnct. The cherry crop was heavy, of the Early Richmond and English Morello varieties ; 
the sweet varieties do not succeed. Budded varieties of peach trees bore a heavy crop; 
seedlings were not profitable. Plum trees, eapecially the Wild Ooose, were prodnctive. 
One six-year-old tree yielded eight bushels this season. The Miner is two to three 
weeks later in season, and fruited for the first time. Small froils have not been exten- 
sively grown in the county, but are profitable wherever tiied. Red varieties of rasp- 
herriee fail; the blackcap varieties ^McCormick, Davison's Thomlew, and Oiegg — 
succeed. The encouraging results of the early plantings wilt stimulate extensive in- 
vestments in frait-growiug another year. Our County Horticnltaral Society has had a 
stra^le for existence, but it viiU pull through. 

S. McCuLLOuoH, Grand View, Morris county; In my county orchards are largely 
oonfined to the river bottoms, and are a success; uplands will be made successful in time. 
Trees made a very fine growth during the past three years. Small fruits are being made 
profitable. Insects are not yet prevalent. 

F. WiXLHOtrsE, Fairmount, Leavenworth ooanty: Orchards are in a fine condition 
throughout the county — those which have been planted on well-drained land. In such 
tocmtions the fmit buds are well formed. The apple crop for 1884 was variable in quan- 
tity andqaali^. In some locations it was fine; in others it was damaged by hail. The 
subsoil in the county is oompoeed lately of an adhesive clay. We have a large apple 
orchard in Miami county. From that was realised s very fine product this season. Soil 
is upland underlaid with a stnttam of limestone Dear the snrfoce, which is broken by 
frequent seams, and these afford ample tnb-drainage. I am not acqaainted with any 
orchards on bottom lands. 

LOCATIONS DISCUSSED. 

D. DOTLE, Oswego; Orchards on bottomlands yield the heaviest crops and the finest 
quality. Uplands, when manured, do nearly as well. 

L. A. SiHHONS, Wellington; Bottom lands produce the largest and finest-appearing 
ftiiit, but the uplands the beet flavor. 

E. P. DiEHL, Olathe: Upland-planted orchards are most successful in Johnson 
county. Varieties of apples which are shy bearers have been made productive by a sys- 
tem of root-pruning. 

F. Wei.i.hoL'Se, Fairmount: The Yellow Bellflower, heretofore a sparse bearer, has 
yielded a fine crop this season. I have been inclined to judge the cause of failure of 
this variety to be a too dry climate. As 1884 has been a wet season, does not the result 
support my theory ? 

U. Dubois, Burlingame: Results as to bottom or uplands seem to be about equal, and 
there are no serious objections to planting on bottom land; but some of the finest or- 
chards are located on uplands. I have tried to produce fruitfulness in Ibe Yellow Bell- 
flower by root-pruning, but failed. 

H. Ward, Burlingame : My observations have caused me to favor low lands or slop- 
ing bottom lands, such as lie below the limestone ledges, as I have found the product of 
such locations larger and of better quality. 

R. T. Blace, Burlingame: I must concur with Mr. Ward in favor of low lapds. . 
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M. Allen, Hays CHtj; Horlicultnral efforts are proapering fairly in Ellis county- 
The crop of fruit has not been as large ia 1884 aa during BOme of the preceding 7««rs, 
bat of good quality. Some ii^nr; occurred from hail storma, and some varietiee fuflered 
from rains, vhile others were improved. 

Wu. CcTTEB, Junction Citj, Da via count]': Thecondition of bearing orchards at this 
time it good. Young treea, not in bearing, made a late growth, and msj suffer from !□- 
tenee cold, because of the wood not being well matured. The apple crop was equal in 
eiteot to that in 18S3, but winter varieties are not keeping as well as usoal — the 
weather having been too warm. Small-fruit crop was materially injured byalatespring 
frost. Apple and peach-tree borers are being rapidly exterminated by the woodpeckers. 
Every fruit grower should use means to protect such birds from destruction. 

N. P. Demiko, Lawr«nce: A enow storm occurring at the time of blooming irqured 
the productiveness of orchards which were located on the uplands in Douglas county. 

A. Allen, Wabaunsee: Two years ago the apple crop failed in orchards on uplands, 
ftam frost, while it was a success on the bottom lands, as frost did not occur in each lo- 
calities. 

Wh. Cctter, Junction City : Sometimes such an occurreace will happen when cold 
currents of air pass over the nplands but do not descend lo the lowlands. 

Adjourned to 1:30 P. u. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Tuesday, December 16, 1684. 
Vice President Newman in the chair, who announced as the first exerdee the follow- 
ing paper: 

WHAT ARE WE HERE FOE 7 

This pertinent inquiry — or conundrum, as it may perhaps be more properly termett, 
— is not of my own choosing: attribute it, if you please, to the fertile brun of oar ex- 
cellent and ingenioos Secretary. By the term " we," he undoubtedly means the members 
of this Society; and bo the question may be answered by each individnally, or by the 
Society as a whole if all are agreed as to the motive in assembling. I presume that 
each one of as could give a reason for his convening at this time and place. I will war- 
rant the Secretly knows what induced him to leave his cozy quarters in the "sunny 
South," to expose himself to the chilling blasts and nipping frosts of the Kansas winter, 
and would be half, if not wholly, offended if any one chould term it "a fool's errand." 
He might, if interrogated, in brief lell you that he came to assist in carrying forward 
the purposes for which this Society was organized; while if I were to answer for my- 
self personally, I would say as a young member of the Society (young in the Society, I 
mean), 1 came to learn — lo increase ray knowledge of horticulture. 

So I might proceed lo guess, with perhaps a jot of native Yankee shrewdnes, the 
answer each member, from our revered President down to the last who has been en- 
rolled, would give if specially interrogated ; and from the widely -differing replies I might 
try to sift the actual answer of the Society. 

Taking the above supposed answer of our worthy Secretary as the probably correct 
answer of the Society as a whole, I ask all to conMder fairly what it involves. Our 
charter states that this Society was organized " lo promote horticultural and pomological 
science in the State of Kansas." Has this Society at all its sessions since its organization 
been strictly and seriously engaged in the promotion of said sciences? If yea, and sci- 
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ence u correctlj defined as "knowledge eliminated hy the duuficatioD uf facts," what 
horticultuni &cta has it in these several yean of labor definitel; Bscertained? How has 
it claniGed themT What apet^al knowledge has it secured and promnlgated in the 
State ? Let na look into the several volumes of onr reports for an answer. 

Becnrring to the earlier reports, we find each contains a few instructive essays and 
reports of standing; committeee, interspersed with discimions in which are detailed the 
experiments of the members, or a brief recital of their experieoce. B7 these discnssiotM 
manj Important fscU, the reautts of the actaal experience of practical orchardisls and 
smaU-frait growers, were certainly established ; and in the essajrs and committee reports 
of tncceeding years, we find many of the facts which had previously been broaght to the 
cogtiizance of the Society, arranged or clasdfied, and from them sterling conclndons 
drown, invaluable horticnltoral knowledge enunciated. 

For years the members frequently misunderstood each other as to the varietiee of 
apples and peaches, owing to the local names given tbem; and by establishing the stand- 
ard names of each, onr Committee on Nomenclature has to a great extent banbhed the 
confunon and perplexity which formerly existed. This work is still incomplete, for 
valuable varieties are being constantly introduced from other States, and uew seedlings 
brought forward for examination and a name. 

Our Committee on Botany and V^etable Fhyuology has in each report shown re- 
markable depth and extent of research and careful scrutiny; anti in the varied and em- 
inently practical teachings of our profoundly sdentific friend. Prof. Kobeon, we have 
fonnd many promptings to thorough iovestigation, many a definite statement of estab- 
lished sdentific &ct8 and principles, directly applicable to oar avocation, constantly ser- 
viceable aa we labor in field or garden, and incalculably useful in the art (which is but 
the applied science) of horticulture. 

. Onr Committee on Entomology has given us severaJ papers of almoet inestimable 
value, aa they are replete with positive facts, and detail the results of many successful as 
well as anguccessful experiments in dealing with the friends and foes of both orchard 
and garden. But the reports from this committer supplemented as they have been 
largely by the able and instructive papers composed and compiled by our zealons and 
persevering Secretary, have not as yet, in my humble opinion, presented this moinaUoiM 
tubjtxi in all its phases, relations and bearings, as fully and definitely as the highest in- 
leresta o^our Society actually — yea, imperotively — demand. 

To our Committee on Forestry, were I able, most cordially wonld I pay the high 
tribute which their extensive and arduons labors so richly deserve. It has been their 
task to gather facts over a very broad territory of greatly-diverged aoil^ subjected to 
remarkable viciBsitudes of climate; to experiment in a vastly new and untried field, the 
plains of the central portion and especially of the western half of the State; and to de- 
duce conclusions from the varied and oftentimes bitter experience of the settlers, each of 
whom as a general thing commenced work strongly inclined to follow his own precon- 
ceived whims and notions, regardless of peculiarities of soil and climate, rather than the 
advice of pioneers. AsaiduonBly, ably and zealously have our committee done their work, 
receiving efficient asaiBtance from many successful forest-tree planters throughout the 
State, until the Fourth Report of the Forestry Department of this Society (State Horti- 
cultural Reports, vol. XIII, pp. 114-165) U freely accepted aa reliable authority on timber 
and grove planting In the counties where it is most extensively distributed. 

Onr Committees on Small Fruits, Vine Culture, and Handling Fruits, have from time 
to time given us many valuable facts, many momentous suggestions; and as a genera] 
rule th«r reports show careful investigation, close discrimination, and a creditable zeal 
in endeavoring to place before this Society all the matters of paramount interest con- 
nected with their several fields of observation and study. 
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From oor Committee od V^etable Gudening we lutve in part jtKtt had some excel- 
lent teports, showing it leut the reeulta of jadidoos experimenti, giving Mgadone in- 
Btnictions sa to the details of garden work, and an excellent list of the varietiet of "g>r- 
dea truck" found best adapted to our toil and climate. Yet our Sodety failed to adopt 
or diiiapprove of the proposed list of varieties daring the peat Tear. 

Bo much for Uie reports of our standing committeea, which in the earlier years of our 
Sodety were almoat invariably followed by an ertemjiore discnssion, wherein the views of 
the several members npoo the leading points made in the report were freely ezpresed, 
and many a matter of experience was made known from which an emphatic lenon- was 
learned by the members present Bat of late the discusdons have been very brief, when 
not entirely omitted. Understand me, I do not underrate the importaitoe of the reports 
of each of the standing committeea. They are indispensable; tfaey are entertaining to 
onrselvea and the public; they contain a vast amonnt of really nsefnl information, and 
when made strictly applicable to oar ^vorite science, aflbrd vital instruction, positively 
nsefdt knowledge to all practical borticulluriets. 

As to OUT general discoauons, none should be allowed except upon a motion or resolu- 
tion having an affirmative dedaration; and after their disoiseioD let a vote be taken, 
that the Sodety may declare its position upon the subject, and be placed apon record. 
A sodety composed of able and experienced members as this, should be prepared by this 
time to dedde by podtive vote many of the important questions which have engaged 
the attention of Korticoltorists in our State, and which men of recent settlement are 
ignorant of. 

Again, it is time that the Sodety take its place on a higher plane of horticulture, 
and consider those sul^ects which pertain to advanced horticulture. We have passed 
oat of the alphabet, I hope, and are ready to meet some of the vitally important ques- 
tions which con&ont us, in the perpetuity of our industry and the usefalnees of our 
work. You may ask. Have you a plan to suggest? I answer. Yes. Let the teachiugs 
of this Society be put in a concise and condnsive shape, so that the novice, upon entering 
this pursuit, will not be compelled to search the reports, from its first publication to ita 
last, to obtain the information requisite to succesa As the apple orchard, more than 
anything else, engrosses our attention, let us begin with that as our subject, and if we 
succeed apply the scheme fiirther. Let us have a Manual of the Apple Orchard pie- 
pared by the Committee on Orchard Culture, or a spedal committee. Thb Manual, 
we will say, should contain nine or more chapters, to wit: Chapter I, on Selection of 
Bite; Chapter II, on Preparation of the Soil for Planting; Chapter III, on the Selection 
of Varieties; Chapter IV, on Planting; Chapter V, on Cultivation before and after it 
comes into bearing; Chapter VI, on the Enemies of the Trees; Chapter VII, on the 
Enemies of the Fruit; Chapter VIII, on Gathering and Handling of the Fruit; Chap- 
ter IX, on Preserving and Marketing the Fruit. Each~T^pter should be divided into 
sections, so that each may present a definite point for consiil^F^on and ready reference. 
For instance: Chapter I, on the Site. — Section 1, position as i^lwelling, out-buildings, 
garden, etc.; section 2, with regard to slope or inclination; sectioV 3, as to the quality 
of the soil. Or take Chapter IV, on PUnting the Orchard.— Secllpn !> o" laying off 
the ground and distance between trees; section 2, time of planting (siViS <>'' ''^H) ', » 
tion 3, on the method of planting; section 4, on pruning at the time \ planting; and 
so on with each chapter. 

Thus, as soon as the Mannal is prepared, let it be brought before tl\^°'^^*7 'o' 
adoption. It can betaken up section by section, and adopted as written, V ^'"^'"^ ^ 
meet the views of a mtgority of the Society ; and when the whole is finally iJt^'P*^' 1^' 
us have it published as by the authority and under the sanction of the SodetjX 

Such a work will immediately become a "Handbook and Guide" to alt wE^ ^*^^ 
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orchaids, as well u to the TOst nmltitDde who are annually thronging into our highly- 
fkvored State, shortly to become oichard-plinlen. By thia coQise our Society will make 
a record, will establiah its position in respect to one branch of oar beloved science, our 
bforite art. As the whole maea of our people gain confidence in our Manual, our influ- 
ence as a aociety will increase in an ever-accelerating ratio. If in future years any »e«tioa 
of oar Manual is found to be defective, it can be amended at any regular meeting. If 
new sections are required, they can &om time to time be added. As the statutes of our 
State are section by section amended by SQCcesuve legialatares, so may our Manual be 
ameaded and corrected by this Society at its regular or annual meetings. 

Tbeo, when we have completely dbpoaed of one subject, let us take up another, 
handle it in the same way, or a better one if possible; then another, and so on until we 
hare a complete Manual of Kansas Horticulture, snbject, of course, to amendment and 
Tevidon as our socceseors ahsU deem necessary or expedient. 

By this eystem, this plan of work, I firmly believe we shall take positioa in an ad- 
vanced daw; shall put asde all pointieas diacusnons; shall establish, at least for our 
day and generation, the cardinal principles of horticultural sdence; and as onr Manoal 
becomes authority, we will more surely and rapidly promote the objects for which our 
Sodety was organized, and in so doing promote the intellectual, social and moral wel&re 
of onr people. 

I leave this subject for your thoughtful, candid and generous consideration, and ^ill 
Bay in conclusion that I believe we should realite that a definite aim, plan and purpose 
is essential to the achievement of our great ondertaking. 

Finally, as we are here to labor for the promotion of our delightful and ennobling 
science, and its correlative art, in the language of our houored President; " We would 
press into the service everything that makes home brighter and better; flowers, shrubs, 
and trees, for the window, garden, and park; vegetables and fruits for every season of 
the year; homes with every possible attraction which the purest love and the highest 
cultivated laste can give to all their surroundings; a people delighting in all that is 
good, cherishing the beautiful things of Ood ; a people rejoicing in social intercouise, 
making the world brighter and better, and thoi^b difiering often in faith, yet bowing 
reverently to God, the anther of all good. Such we gralefiilly accept as the end and um 
of oar work." 

E. P. DiEUL, Olathe: I conuder the matter presented by the essayist important, and 
the suggestions worthy of oar attention. Therefore I move that a committee of three be 
appointed to take charge of the paper, and report thereon at this meeting. 

The Premdent appointed E. P. Diehl, Prof. E. A. Popenoe, and J. G. Clark. 

OKCHABD CDLTDRE. 
ABNi3t Alleh, the standing committee, stated that he had not prepared any report, 
' but had a few soggestions to make, vii.; Horticulturists generally conceded the great 
advantage of a continuous cultivation of orchards until the trees reached a bearing age, 
and then seeding the land to clover. Would ask why advise seeding at an age when the 
trees need stimulation, as they have just begun on the most exhausting period of their - 
existence, viz., growing and maturing their fruit. 
The following report was then read : 

SMALL FRUITS. 
BY JDieOS WILLIAMS, OTTAWA. 

I am not nnconsdous of the honor conferred on me in the preferment to fill the chair 
of the Committee on Small Fruits. Poesiblj my known love for and entbnsissm in this 
branch of horticnltare have been the cause of my selection. I shall not deny being the 
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poeeeMor of these eaoentlil qnalificatioiu to lucceai id thia line, and will now \sj down 
the propoudon, that is as true in horticalture u in auj other Tocation, Tix.: That none 
but eDthodasta become preeminent in any line of panuit; and convenelf, such are gen- 
erally snccesefiil in whatever the; nodertake. And I will say to persona who aie about 
embarking in email-fruit cnltore, fiist of all, cultivate an enthnriutic love for your new 
undertaking — not alone for strawberries and cream merely, but the whole matter, thkt 
the hard work inseparably connected with it may not be looked upon as menial drudgery. 
Without this lore, the failures which may occur to your efforts may drive you oat of the 
calling. Read the writings of intelligent men on the subject, and don't fear to be called 
a "book horticulturist." By all means unite with some live horticultural society, and 
when you have gleaned any important information from experience, relating to your 
work, give others the benefit of it Little honor scenes to a man who hoards his knowl- 
edge from others through fear that some one may become a competitor. Then are 
those here to-day who are veterans in this pursuit, and whom I would not presume to 
advise. To such I will simply say that the outlook is good, and the demand for this 
fruit is greater than the supply. From a rough estimate, Ottawa uty, contmning a 
population of about 7,000, paid about {7,000 for strawberries alone in 1S84. These were 
not all consumed in the city, but many went into the country, as it is almost proverbial 
that the Saturday market was not glutted. Think of the many who own broad acres of 
rich land, and yet only indulge in such a luxury two or three timee during a season. 
Have we not a missionary work to do ? 

ITIEPAR4TI0K OF LAND. 

I think it is generally admitted that spring-time is the best for pUinting strawberries. 
This being settled, I would say, never foil to plow land for such purpose late in the Ml 
or in winter; by so doing the white grub is tamed to the eurfhce, or near it, and either 
are killed by severe cold weather or are picked up hj skunks, crows, plovers, and other 
insectivorous species. But there is another advantage: land plowed in autumn needs 
no harrowing, as the frost of winter generally thoroi^hly mellows it, and it needs no 
other attention than leveling down with a board drag just before planting in spring. 
Such a treatment afibrds the best preparation of lands used for small fruits. 



The best m^hod I have yet found for marking the land for rows in planting, is as 
follows: Attach two buggy wheels to an axle so that theywill track four feet apart, or 
the desired distance for planting; nail a lath midway between them. Then set a straight 
line of stakes, each four feet long — laths are suitable — on the land where the first row 
is to be planted, which ^ves a line to guide the running of the wheels, which should be 
pushed over the land, keeping the lath on the axle in range with the row of slakes. 
As the wheels pass over each stake, set in once-and-a-half its length into the nnmarked 
land, to mark the next row by. By this method two rows are marked at once which 
may be plainly seen,' even after a heavy rain. A clean spade is the only implement 
needed to set the plants with. A smart boy to carry the plants, and a lively hand with 
spade, can set twenty-five hundred plaats in a day, with only two or three per cent, loss 
in favorable weather. 

The needed implements for cultivation are a five-tooth adjustable cultivator and bright 
steel hoes, both of which should be used faithfully until the weed growth is checked by 
autumn frosts. I will mention one other implement which can be used to an advantage 
during seasons which produce n heavy amount of runners required to he cut aS, viz., i 
common rolling plow coulter, attached to a piece of timber about five feet long, and 
which can be made to serve as a handle also. This can be run each side of a row of 
plants, cutting off all the runners which have grown outside of the row, leaving the 
breadth desired for the matted-row system. Follow this with a cultivator, which will 
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te«r up all the pUnta cut off. For large plauUtioiu, two of these ooultera m&7 be at- 
tached to an axle and drawn hj a hone, catting two rows at each round. Plant groirth 
the past season hoi bfen almost phenom^iial, and I am coafldent that nioh rampant 
growers as the Oreecent would ^7e better results the next year had they been treated to 
such a cntting. 

MtTLCHIKa. 

There appears to be an understanding in the minda of some planters that the object 
of a mulch ia to prevent plants from freezing, which hag induced some to use more mate- 
rial than is neoetear;'. Perhaps the most important advantage of a mnlch is to prevent 
the soil and plants from a too rapid tbawing and exposure to the direct ra7S of the sun 
when frozen, which frequently occurring causes an injury ; also to retain moisture in the 
ground, prevent early blooming, which would be liable U> iiyury from late spring frosts, 
and to keep the berries from the ground. If, however, the grower is willing to take such 
risks by raking back the mulch from off the rows of hia earlier fruiting kinds, sucb will 
ripen their fruit several days in advance of those not so treated. Prairie hay, clear of 
weed seed, b the most available as well as suitable for^mulcbing in Kansas- 



It is safe to plant largely of the Crescent, fertilized with Cbaa. Downing, Miner's Great 
Prolific, Bidwell, or James Vick. Crystal City is the earliest variety I have; is not pro- 
lific, and plant subject to blight. I find none preferable to Che Olendale, for a late sort. 
Of the newly-offered varieties I will say but little, as few persons can afford the expensive 
cost of (5 per dozen, and the risks of their absolute wortiilesaneas in our climate. I would 
suggest that it is far better to invest one-half the amount in common flower pots, fill each 
with rich vegetable mold and sand, and during the ripening season select from the variety 
desired to be propagated the largest and fully-matured berries, squeeze their seeds into 
the pots, cover lightly, keep well watered, and in a warm, partially-protected place, and 
soon you will have a nursery of young plants, some of which may rival in some valuable 
qualities even the beet now in cultivation. Is it not a foolish policy to send thousands of 
dollars annoally to the far-off East for the highly-exlolled new varieties, while we possess 
soil and every iacility so fovorable to originate new varieties at home? 



Before leaving this berry, I would mention some of the insects which the grower of 
this frnit will sooner or later have to contend with. The most formidable are : Crown 
borer, white gruh, green strawberry worm, and leaf-roller. The first may be controlled 
hy plowing under all the plants of the infested beds as soon as practicable after the crop 
is gathered ; white gnih, by fall plowing, which exposes the grub to destruction of natu- 
ral enemies; the others, being defoliators, can be subdued by a spraying process, using 
London purple, arsenicum compounds, or kerosene oil properly mixed with water. 

RASPBEBEIElj. 

Of thisfniit I wouldsay as of the strawberry — they are not difficnll to grow. Of the 
red varieties I would state one fact, that their disposition to form numerous young plants 
must be cheeked, as it is at the expense of a crop of fruit. The double object of growing 
plants and fruit at the same time, and with the same plants, will not yield much profit 
in the product of fruit Such a practice may to some extent succeed with the blackcap 

Reo VABIcnES.— The Reliance, Cuthberl, New Prolific, and Crimson Beauty are 
the only ones that have given me any dfgree of satisfaction. 

Blackcaps — Perhaps the Souhegan and Hopkins are the best early, and McCor- 
nick and Qregg, best late sorts. 
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m.t nrmntRiFR , 

Reports from the west and northwest Boem to indicate that the Snyder ia takiog the 
place of nearl]' al) other varieties, which is prohablj owing to the hardioesa of its 
plant. Bemdee this it has but little in its favor, as compared with the Eitlstina;, 
which Btill holds its own against nut and the damage of severe winters in the southeMt- 
em part of the Stale. A cross of this noble lierr; with the Snyder, or some other haidy 
sort, might give tia ■ more valuable berry than we now have. So long as this fruit com- 
mands fifteen to twenty cents per quart in our markets, the originating of new varieties 
will be strongly stimulated. 

I am now turning my efforts to the culture of a new variety, named the "Holey," 
which has been found growing for many years past along the prairie ravines in Franklin 
county, producing annually a berry of medium ute, bat of excellent quality. It was first 
put under cultnie by Mr. E. Holey, and from that fact it received the name. 

Blackberry plantations should be renewed every five or six years. 

CUBBAiriB. 

The past season was one very-farorable to the growth of this fruit, and the heavy 
fruiting of nearly all varieties and in all locations was an unprecedented succem, which 
may mislead such persons as are inexperienced in its culture. I am quite confident 
that any attempt to grow it with snch treatment as it receives farther north and east, will 
result in a sod failure sooner or later, and which will do moch to discourage the planter. 

I do not see any reason why it may not be profitably grown in a large portion of the 
State. In Franklin county, it is being grown between rows of Juneberries, which provide 
necessary shade, and will not rob it of the moistnre. The common Red Dutch is prob- 
ably as good as any sort tested in the Slate. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Of this berry the Houghton is mostly used, and is about the only varied which has 
proven profitable. Others have been tried, but fbund non-prod nc^ve, hence discarded. 

COHCLDDINO REMARKS. 

In looking over the past year, small-fruit giowers must feel that it has been favorable 
to both product and plant growth ; that the future of this branch of horticaltore is now 
very promiung in the vigorous, healthy-looking plantations. 

DISCUSSION ON SMALL FRUITS. 

L. A. Simmons, Wellington; Is mulching necessary? 

JuDeON Williams, Ottawa: I do not think a strawberry plant has ever been killed' 
by freedng ; they may have been drawn out of the ground by the heaving of frost. The 
main object of mulching is to secure clean fruit by forming a resting-place for the berry 
and to prevent dirt from being spattered onto it by every rain. 

J. G, Clark, Waveland; I have used straw mulching, and think that plants have 
been injured by smothering. I prefer to dmply shade the plants with brush or corn- 
stalks bound down by long poles. 

J. W. Williams, Cope; I have used mulching, and am fully convinced of its ad- 
vantage. It keeps the fruit out of dirt, and the ground cool and moist, which are im- 
portant conditions in the culture of this berry. In the spring, open the mulching from 
immediately over the plants, to permit the growth to shoot up. Without a mnlch the 
berries will be ruined by dirt and rains. 

JussOK Williams, Ottawa: By removing mulching from plants yon can secure an 
early bloom and an early-ripened product. 

Prop. E. a. Popebob, Agricultural College: Mulching is a necessary prot«ctioo 
against the evil of drying effects of winds, common some seasons. 

Discussion closed, and meeting adjourned to 7 o'clock p. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

TCESDAY, December 16, 1884. 
Vice President Newman in the chair. The eierciBca opened with music; after which 
the fbllovring paper waa annooDced and read: 

AN ACCOUNT OF AN INSECT iNJURIOUS TO THE RED CEDAR. 

BY PROF. £. A. FOFENOE, AOBICULTUBAI. COLLEOE. 

Daring t> e aummer past m; attention has been called by several persons in the west- 
ern pan of the Btate to the depredations of some unrecognized insect upon the red cedar 
— par exetUmte the evergreen for Kansas planting. A single specimen of the insect iras 
sent me by Mr. F. H. Barahart, the editor of the Otbonte Qmnty Farmer, but being 
inclosed looee in the letter it reached me so thoroDghly broken and flattened as to be 
nnrecogniuble. It being then past its season, further specimens for identification coold 
not he fonod hy Hr. Barohart. A month later I learned of Mr. Warren Knaus, of Sa- 
lina, that the some ii^uries had been observed in his locality, and he had been fortunate 
in securing specimens, which he had submitted to Mr, Henry Uike, of Washington, 
D. C, a well-known coleopterlst. Tlie species was by Mr. TJlke recognized as the Phliro- 
riiMM denlahu, of Say, of the &mily Scolytida. The insect then is allied to a great number 
of bark-lwring beetles attacking coniferous trees in the Northern and Eastern States. 

Thinking that any information regarding this insect would be of interest to the Slate 
Horticultural Society, I requested Hr. Knaus to furnish a copy of his notes upon the 
insect, which he has kindly prepared, and which I copy herewith: 

"Abont tbe middla of October, Mr. T. L. Bond rBport«d to me thU ■ small inuct had been working 
on and wrlauil; dUDnglng the cedan Id bis groundi. I obtained from Iba trees Inrosted four or Bie 
■pedmena of the Insect, whlcb, on being idenllfled, prored lo be Ibe Janiper Bark Borer, nimiinui 
ienUtui, Stj, an abridged description of whlcb Is given below. At tbe time tbe eiaiDlDStlOD ol ib» 
treaa was made, but (ow beetlee were fbnnd, tbe seaaoa baing then almost closed, 

" Ur. Bond informed me Ibat be firet noticed thali attacks In August, when some of (be smaller 
brancties began to die. During August and September tbey were Ter; oumeroua, and, bj carefully 
looking over tbe trees, many were destroyed by erushlng tbem while at their wnrk of deitructlon. 
The beetle appean lo work almost eioluslvel)' at the base of the smaller twigs, upon the braoches. On 

deep, eitendlng hut elightl; under the bark, and none (bat were examined were otbt one-founb of an 
inch Id length, and were all conBned to the hue of the twig. These were mostlr co'cred bytheeiuda- 
Ibni of the sap, the fresb work only showing the caatlngi of the Inlkt, and the deBaed borden of the 
exearatlooB. I Dbserred no lane, but do not doubt Ibat a more thorougb examination would bare 
•hown their presenoe. 

"Thecsdanon the grounds of Dr. J. W.Crowlej also SDO^red by the same insect, as doubtless did 
other trees In the city. 

" I shall wawh for this beetle oeit season with considerable interest, and hope to make a better 
atod; of Its habits, and became more famllUi with its mode of work." 

The following description of JPUdonniu denlatut, Say, is abridged from LeConte: 
In the genus I^Ueonmu the stalk of the antennie is much shorter than the club; the 
fint joint is rounded ; the remaining four joints are cloeely united, and gradually broaden; 
the club is large, oval, compressed, obtusely rounded, and divided by straight sutures. 

The PUdonniu denlaivt is smaller than the other species of the genns, except Pfi. 
pimetatut, and tbe declivity of the wing cocers is more abrupt and flattened. The striie 
on the wing covets are impressed and scarcely punctured ; the interspaces are wide, and 
densely and strongly granulated and wrinkled, the wrinkles becoming sharp tubercles 
~ upon the declivity of the alternate interspaces, the second interspace not depressed on 
the declivity, and furnished with a row of smallei tubercles in some specimens. The 
head is granular uid punctured, and the front not ridged. The color of the beetle is a | -. 
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light brown, with darker thorax. The grub U Bmall, whii ana ^jrved. Length of 
beetle, about one-aixteeiilh of an inch. Form, cylindrical. Is said to inhabit the Middle 
and Extern States, and Canada. 

I may add to the above account of its habitt, that in Dr. Packard's compilation upon 
Forest Insect^ published as Bulletin No. T of the U. S. Entomological ConuaiBsion, the 
insect in question is described as mining under the bark of the trunk of the cedar, 
"making a short, straight primary gallery, with about fifteen to fifty longer aeconduy 
galleries branching from it at nearly right angles, often ending in round holes perforat- 
ing the bark." 

Dr. Packard states that living beetles were found May 2d and I3th in the burrows, 
vliich also contained foil-grown larv», but no pupie were obserTed. 

The development of this beetle in our State is a matter of great concern with us, and 
as we have not noticed it in the native cedars growing about Manhattan, although its 
presence would it seems be re.idily delected without special examination, we are led to 
inquire if this insect may not have lieen imported with cedar trees from the East If 
fiirther study ehall, show this to be probable, there ie then hope for the cedar in Kansas, 
if the trees now discovered as infested he promptly destroyed with' their boren. We 
may further state, that this insect has been recorded as very injurious to the arbor vits 
also." 

DISCUSSION ON ENTOMOLOGY. 

D. Doyle, Oswego; To protect orchards from the canker worm, cover the bodies of 
trees with a wrapping of wool, fiutened at the lower side with twine. The female being 
wingless, therefore not able to fly, in her efforts to ascend inlo the tree gets entangled in 
this wrapping, and will tie held at the base, where it can be easily destroyed with scald- 
ing hot water or a sprinkling of kerosene oil. Cotton batting can be safely used for ssch 
wrapp'mgs, and is much cheaper than wool. This method, if resorted to at the first ap- 
proach of warm weather in spring, will prove a success. Birds are man's ally in this 
work, and should be afibrded every encouragement to live and breed in an orchard. Oourd- 
shells aud little boxes suspended in trees furnish such inducements to wrens, blue- 
birds, Ac. 

F. Welluod^e, Fairmount: I am of the opinion that spraying the trees with some 
insecticide in solution is fully as effective and much cheaper than any handing method. 
To exterminate the root-louse, saturate the ground around trees sitacked by then with 
hot lye. Young trees to he planted can be cleaned of this insect by dipping their roots 
into a weak form of lye. 

N. P. Demino, Lawrence : Cinders from a lime kiln, or air-slacked lime, sown broad- 
cist nnder trees attacked by the root-louse, are means for their extermination. 

Discussion closed, and the following report was read: 

HOETICULTURE CONNECTED WITH FARMINQ. 
BY J. A. BOW, JR., HARTFORD. 
Horticulture connected with farming, I take to mean the cultivation of fruit and or- 
namental trees, small fruits, flowers and garden vegetables, with the growing of com, 
wheat, and olher held crops. Farmers' horticulture differs from the general pursuit only 
that it beoomes an element in a mixed husbandry, and Is not in any sense special. The 
management required leading to success is the same; and the advantages, while generally 
considered as an additional comfort to the family, are often a pecuniary gain — at least 
to the extent of the disposition of any surplus of the product. 
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The plBiinK>.-er i9«',,iOii1d be among tbe fint efibrte to open up and im[ny)Te every 
hnn, or as earl? as tbe toil can be made suitable to receive Ihem. Many brmers plant 
a email apple aod peach orchard, and rest wilh these apparently satisfied. Such know 
Dot the comforts of having their tables supplied each day with the tuacioua pear, or the 
rich fruits of the strawberry, raspberry, or blackberry ; and many fail to give the atten- 
tion Decenary to have a supply of even the common varieties of garden vegetables, all of 
which can be so easily grown that tbe means and time required would hardly increase 
the burdens of daily life. Tbe greatest neglect among Kansas fanners is in not surround- 
ing their homes with nhade trees, which add beauty and comfort to the grounds; and 
with flowering shrubs and plants, which ^ve fragrance and refinement to ita iumstes. 
They are fre^iuently compelled to labor hard for a living, but that is no reason why such 
comforts, which add to rather than take from their happiness, should not become « part 
of life's avocation. They do not imjioverish but enrich the one who cares for them, and 
provide an abundance for those whose lot it is to share life with them. 

Agricultural writers are strong in their recommendations of a mixed husbandry as 
the onl7 reliable system to avert tbe calamity of want in seasans unfavorable to some 
branches of the industry. Gim may fail, wheat may fail, but in sucb yean the orchard 
or small fruits may not fail, and ollen have proveD to be quite a source of revenue to the 
&raier when other products have not been remunerative. Some fiirmers complain of 
the work required to furnish first-class garden vegetables, and yet they require very little 
attention. Plant your gardens in rows, that they may be cultivated by horse-power, the 
same as com or potatoes. Then with very little hoeing the work is never felt, and a 
supply of good wholesome table food is secured. 

The mistakes made in the early settlement of our State in fruit-growing need not now 
be repeated, any more than in corn-growing. Suitable varieties have been determined 
toi OUT climate, and experience has furnished a knowledge of safe methods to be pursued 
in their culture, and there are persons in almost every community posted in these mat- 
ten who would cheerfully impart such information to him who desires it. Brother 
farmen, heed these suggestions, and haste to provide for yourself and family those 
things which cannot fail to make you and them happier and healthier, and throw around 
your children ties which will hold them to their home^aa the one place above alt others 
the I 



At the cloee, the meeting adjonmed to 9 o'clock a. m, the following day. 



FORENOON SESSION. 

Wedhesdat, December 17, 1S84. 

The Society was called to order by tiie Vice President, who announced the following; 
committees: 

On MenJiership—J. B. Schlichter, A, N. Godfrey, J. G. Clark. 

On FhiU Eihihiud at the Meeting— A. Allen, Judson Williams, Wm. Cutter. 

Ob Avdiling AwoartU — C. H. Graham, Wm. Cutler, H. Dubois. 

Ob Fi'noi iJ«o/u(«»w — L. A. Simmons, D. Doyle, M, Allen. 

DfUgate* to the Annual Meeting oj the MUaimippi ValUy Horliadlural Soeielt/, eteeted by 
lie Society— Q. C. Brackett, Abner Allen, G. Y. Johnson. 

On motion, the following committee was appointed, to nominate n list of Society offi- 
eera for 1S8G and 1S8G : L, A. Simmons, E. P. Diehl. C. H. Graham. 
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Th« report of Committee on Vine Culture wu called ictjt '"^x ~^^ ^3 ^^ chair- 
>an: i^ ^^ 

VINE COLTUBE. 'W 



This fruit has been succeaafutlj grown thronghout the length and breadth of the 
United States, and although history recnrds its culture centuriee ago, it Ib only quite re- 
cently that a general attention hag been given it. At the present time the demand for 
this fruit is greater in its season than of anj other class grown on our continent ; and 
the cheapneaa with which it can I>e grown has placed it within reach of the muses. 

PBOPAOATION. 

Orape-vines are very easily propagated from cuttJngB. These should be made ahout 
nine inches in length, of the one-year-old wood, tied in bundles of abont fifty cuttings 
each, with their lops one way. To preserve them through the winter and until planting- 
time in the spring, dip the bottoms of these bundles in a thick mud made of clay soil and 
water, and place in a trench, dug about one foot deep, In a well-drained, sheltered loca- 
tion, with the butt end up, and cover all with fine dirt to about four inches above the 
cuttings, and add a mulch to prevent their ficeiing hard. The whole should be covered 
with boards to turn off excessive rainfalls. 

PBOPAOATIOK BY LAYERmO. 

This can be done successfully by placii^ the new or old canee on the bottom of a 
■hallow trench, and fastening them down with pegs or hooks, and covered with an inch 
of earth until the buds shall have grown a few inches in height, and thereafter adding 
more dirt occauoually as the growth eitends upward. 



This should be done in spring, afler the ground has become warm enough to plant 
com. The earth should be prepared as for a garden; set in rows four feet apart and 
three inches in the row, and keep well cultivated. Young plants should be dug up in 
the fall and " trenched-in " for the winter, in a location well drained and secured igainst 
bard freezing. , 



The beat is such as is naturally well drained and rich, having a sloping inclination — 
it matters but little which way. I^uch location should be deeply plowed and replowed, 
and the last time with the run of the slope, to facilitate drainage, and each timelhoroughl]' 
harrowed. Just before planting, mark off the land with a plow for rows eight feet apart 
each way, north and south, as the trellis should so run; for if these are constructed east 
and west, the vines and fruit suffer from the force of southern winds against them. Set 
a plant at each crossing of the fnrrows, with the roots well spread out and covered three 
or four inches deep. Deep planting is not best in Kansas. Keep well cultivated 
through the first year. 



The vines need no support the first year, but trellises should be ready at the opening 
of the second year. In December of the first year prune off all shoots, leaving only oue 
and the strongest. Cut this back to about fifteen inches of the ground. Trellises should 
have posts every eight feel, and the first year need only one wire stretched about one foot 
from the ground. I am in favor of the arm system of training; hence, under this 
method, only one wire will be needed to confine the shoots, which should be trained 
right and left from the plant, and are to form the base of the system, and all others 
should be rubbed off. When this shoot has reached four feet in growth, pinch off the 
end. From these arms will develop laterals, which will become quite strong by the 
close of the season, and should be cut back to only one bud; and before the coming 
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■priog the trelL «r ib »l«JHave a eecond wire added to it, one foot above the first. 
This afiords the bid^f support for the vines, and ia all that U needed for the complete 
snccew of a vineTard. The grovth which forms from tlie laterals, as soon as of sufB- 
dent length, should be fastened to the secoiid vire. This ajatem b to be contioued each 
succeeding /ear. 

As the vines grow old, the fruit spars and reserve buds Bometimes fidl near the base 
of the arms, and the growth at the extremities becomes too strong. In such cases it is 
necesary to start new arms from (he stamp of the vine, and at pruning-time cut awa; the 
old ami, substituting the new oae in its place. Under this sTslem a Tineyacd maj be 
kept in a vigorous condition, provided good cultivation is given it each year, indefinitel)'. 



This I have not practiced. I sometimee cut awaj the eods of rank-growing canes, 
when they interfere with coltare of the land, or are overtopping weaker vinet^ but in 
eo doing am careful not to expose the finiit to the heat of our summer suns. 

Should be given each week until the fruit is fnU grown, or until Augiut 1st, whenever 
the land can be worked. 

HXBKcnHO FBUIT. 

Our present markets are not altogether satisfactor}' to the producer. If he could 
reach the consuming class directly, there would be a gteat advantage secured over the 
present means for a disposition of the product. The beet package I have found is a tight 
twenQr-poond box, which can be nailed together. We need a factory that can supply the 
demand on short notice. I lost a fine trade in Colorado in 1884, simply because I could 
not find needed boxes to ship with. Baskets may answer when the millennium corns*, 
bat they are not proof against the pilfering expressman of this age. 

DI8CDSSI0N ON GRAPE CULTURE. 
J. W. WiLUAMS, Cope: Summer pruning has been claimed (o be beneficial to a crop 

Prof. K A. PoPENOE, Agricultural College: I have found a ten-pound basket, having 
a strong cover, the moat desirable measore for a grape-shipping basket. 

J. O. Ci^BE, Waveland: I think a twenty-pound basket equally as dedrable. Bot 
is caused by neglect in cultivation of a vineyard. 

E. P. DiEtiL, Olathe: In wet seasons vineyards do beat if allowed to run to weeds. 
They absorb the moisture, and thus prevent rot. 

J. O. Clark: Weeds do' not facilitate evaporation of water from the ground. 

D. DoTLE, Oswego: Have seen flne crops grown in weedy vineyards for one or two 
;ears; after that, failure b^an. Thorough cultivation, and judicious priming and mulch- 
ing in dry seasons, generally insure good crops. 

WnLiAU CcTTER, Junction City: I Und that good Osage orange stakes will hold 
vines for ten years. 

N. P. Dehinq, Lawrence: Beee destroy my grapes, and as soon as they commence I 
am obliged to gather tlie crop to save them. 

A. Allen : Wasps open the way for bee attacks. 

Discussion closed. Next in order was taken up the following paper: 



BY WM. CUTTBIl, JUHCTTION CITY. 

Russian apples are no new thing in this country. Robert Manning and John M. 
Ives in the New England Fruit Book, and S. W. Cole in the American Fruit Book, de- 
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scribed the Duchess of Oldeabiirg and Red Astrachan fort.SC'^^^Ji "^ eooiatig appUt. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that many other varieties ^.' tlt^tested in this coun- 
try, and r^ected — all for the want of the irrepressible tm -^ .Ur to tell na that a three- 
year-old tree will bear a half-bushel of apples as big as quart bowls. 

We are all of ns acquainted with these two varieties named. They are in all nur- 
series, and notwilhstunding hondredg of Ruauan varieties have been tesl«d unce, the 
tiest authorities consider them the only two at all worthy of cultivation. I have been 
acquainted with these two and the Emperor Alexander for over twenty years, and with 
the Telofskj for ten years. I find the Ducben and Tetofsky to be the only ones that 
justify planting, and they are so sour they are only fit for tooking. 

Their non -productiveness is caused by the poor bnion they make with the stock. 
They unite about as well as the Bftrtlelt and Eiefier pears upon the quince. They are 
necessarily very slow-growing and short-lived trees. It takes four years to grow them 
large enough to plant, and longer than I ever knew one to live, to become of a size suffi- 
cient to bear ten bushels of apples. 

Threaten the life of a tree, and it goes into bearing: tie a fence-wire around the body 
of any variety at the ground, and it will bear as soon as the Duchess, and live about as 
long. In 1871 I planted forty-three four-year-old Duchess. About one-half of them 
are still alive. Their bodies now measure from fourt«en to nineteen inches in circnm- 
fereoce, and they Ijear from two to five bushels each year. 

In the same rows are Lowell, Grimes's Golden, and Maiden's Blush, planted at the 
tame time, that measure twenty-six to thirty-two inches, and bear from six to fifteen 
bashels per tree. The last three varieties are no more vigorous or productive than the 
average of our recommended list. From my experience it is no eiaggeration to say they 
bear three bushels to one of the best BusNau variety, and tm to one of the Bed Astrachan, 
or Emperor Alexander. 

I have another variety, of which I lost the name. I raised it from cions imported 
in 1867. It is now seventeen years old, and bore ita first fruit this year — three little 
worthless sour apples. 

The Duchess is the worst tree in my orchard to sprout. Also, it is troubled most by 

We are now testing about twenty of J. L. Budd's recent importations, among them 
his best keepers. Also, ten varieties of pears, and some other fruits. Several varieties, 
like the Duchess, do not unite firmly with the stock in propagation. The short sum- 
mers and long, severe winters in Russia destroy all trees that do not mature their 
growth and fruit in a few months. When brought to this country, the same habits fol- 
low them. On this account, by the last of August they have finished their growth, end, 
of course, ripened their fruit — jnaktng it entirely impracticable for Kansas to expect a 
winter apple from Rossia. Even in their own country they gather their apples before 
ripe, in order to save them through winter. 

The Russian apricot is usually raised from seed, and, like other seedling fmits, varies 
in size, color, and tiroe of ripening. I am informed by people living among the Men- 
nonites, that they nearly alt have apricots, and they are no surer to bear than the better 
sorts — for sale in all nurseries for less money. 

That great damage has been done to the fruit interest of Kansas by the sale of hun- 
dreds of thousands of these comparatively worthless Russian trnila at extortionate prices, 
none will pretend to deny. Therefore we take the liberty to ask a few qnestions and 
give oar own answers. 

How is it done, and who is responsible for the mischief? First, the inmite desire 
among Americans to ouldo their neighbors and astonish them with a wonderful fruit. 
The foreigner is always hankering after something better than we have in Amerin. 
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Th« average farmer is alv^}*! blame for hU carelessness in regard to Ihe names of fniita. 
He remembers tbe name ■* every animal and of everj variety of com, wheat, and pota- 
toes on hUfarm; but of a oiDter evening wben he wants a Genet to eat, he asks his wife 
to "bring up some of them ttreaitd appla from the box behind the pork barrel." Such, 
people are easy victims to the smooth-tongued tree peddler, whom they never before saw, 
and who sells them something they never heard of. Them agents are nsually Btrangers 
trom abroad. They are compelled to work, steal or starve, and they usually choose a 
half-way course between the first two. Of late they do not always represent foreign nur- 
series. Several of the oldest and most extensive nurserymen in our own State, finding 
that tbe venders of Rusuan fruits, pear on French slock, seedless grape, grape-vine rasp- 
berry, and other hnmbugs, were getting sway with their trade, have turned loose upon 
na a set of tbe moat unscrupulons villains tiiat ever disgraced Ood's footstool. But wo 
to tbe man who attempta lo expose one of these fellows I The proprietor comes down 
upon him like an avalanche; threatens him with the strong arm of the law for interfer- 
ing with legitimate baBineas; and finally, as a quietus to all doubt, tells him his agent is 
a church member in good standing. 

Now, gentlemen, to show you that this doubter positive denial of the value of Rus- 
sian fruits for Kansas is widespread, I will quote from lettera I have received from the 
best authority in the United States. 

Last March I wrote to J. L. Budd, Professor of Horticultnre at the Iowa Agricul- 
tanl College as follows: "Do you think there are any Ruxsian apples that we in Kan- 
MS should plant, where the Early Harvest, Maiden's Blush, Grimes's Golden, Jonathan, 
etc., are hardy and producUve?" Ha answered: "No; where such varieties are hardy 
and prodnctive you have no use for the Rueaiani^" and went on to state his hopes of their 
sncceas in the north of Iowa, etc. E^f. Budd spent a year in Busaia, visiting all parts, 
and collecting all fruits of value. He is to-day undoubtedly the best-posted man on the 
sobject w the United Slates. 

E. Y. Teas, of Dunreilb, Ind., writes November 8tb, 1884; "There is not <mt of the 
BusMan varieties of apples tested in this Slate, or, bo far as I know, in the Union, that 
has developed qualities that entitle it to preeminence. I believe the best are Duchess 
of Oldenburg and Bed Aslracban, and possibly Alexander. If these have gone above 
medium, it is undeserved pushing and not their value that has done it. Better things 
may tmthfnlly be said of Prof. Budd's late importations that are not yet lested. The 
best apples yet tested for ns and for your locality came from the South. Ben Davis. 
Winesap, Bawle's Genet, Roman Stem, and Grimes's Golden, are worth more to us than 
any ten that originated norlh of southern New York, so far as present experience goes.' 
E. Y. Teas is one of the oldest and most careful nurserymen and fruit growers in the 
country, and he knows whereof he speaks. 

I also have a letter from the oldest and most thorough of American nurserymen and 
experimenlers, EUwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y. They write, November 29lh, 
1884; "We have fruited a great many of the Russian apples, bo called. This sCHSon we 
have had Peter the Great, Tiiorlia, Ananasnoe, Belborodoskoe, Arabskoe, Kapsnoi, Lim- 
noi, Autonroka, Oslrowskve, Tschenoe, Drewe, Nicobger, Anise, Nova, and others. Some 
of these are fruits of good size and fair-looking, but we hove not experience enough wilh 
them yet to be able to say whether any of them will be valuable as keepers. We ore 
inclined to think not, here. They may be of value in severe norlh and northwestern 
climates. We must give tbem a fair trial." These men visited Russia Bcveral years ago 
for the purpose of obtaining new fruits. Their eiperimental orchards sre the largest 
in America. Their business is passing from one generation lo another. At Bochester, 
the Baldwin, Rhode Island Greening and Northern Spy are tbeir best winter varieties: 
they are only late fall in Kansas. Therefore we have no room lo hope for anything 
from Roaiabut alot of summer and &11 cooking apples. C^c^ir'^olp 
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DlSCUSStOH ON KDSSIAN APPIftS. 

Od motion of L. A. Simmons, the discUBmon was opened B7 the following resolution; 

Senlved, That in the opinion of tbla Socidtr tH tha Biuilin Tuletlaa of applM arc nnwoTthr of gcn- 
enl coUiratlOD Id Kinsu, and ihould be itrlsken from our Total fmlt llit. 

The following diHcuasion then enaned: 

D. DoYL^ Oswego: The Duchess of Oldenburg is spoor bearer, but a nice-appearing 
apple. 

A. Allen, Wabaunsee: I have tried man; of this clas^and observed manj grown l>; 
other pereoni^ but have failed to find an experienced grower who considers ^hem of 

D. D0YI.E: Ws should strike the entire list from our recommended varieties, for the 
purpose of defeating the efibrt* of tree peddlers in swindling the people of our State. 

A. H. Gbibba, Liswreuce: Planters do not generally get Buniau varieties of apples 
when tbey order them. 

L. A. SiHMOKS, Wellington: I wish to place this Sodetv on its responsibilit; hj this 
resolution, and hope all present will vote. By its adoption we do not prevent anjone 
from planting this class if thej wish. 

Question was called, and the vol« stood IT in favor and 5 agunst its adoption, which 
was announced by the President. 

Kelt in Older was read the following pttper: 

NEEDED LEGISLATION. 

BT L. A. aiMKOKS, WELLINOTOH. 

1. In eomeof oar new counties there is a part, say one-third or one-fourth of the terri- 
tory, which is especially adapted to stock-raising; or a like portion is peculiarly adapted 
to fruit-raising; while a broader area is mainly useful for graring, or nes ceria. Yet, 
under our statute, the whole must adopt the "herd law," or its benefits be lost to any 
portion. We suggest it should be amended so that it may become operative in any single 
township or number of townships, less than a whole county. 

2. Under our present statute the assessments are made by the township trustee^ and at 
no restriction is placed on the action of these officers, they geneislly base their estimates 
of the value of land upon their own notions, whims, or judgment. In many townships 
I have ascertained by actual inquiry, that a farm on which there is a bearing orchard is 
assessed at a far higher rate than one of like quality on which the owner has neglected 
to provide this family blessing. Again, where a large grove or timber tract has been 
growing several years, the owner is assesEMKl heavily, because by reason of his enterprise 
and foresight some acres arc becoming very valaable. Often have I heard leading well- 
to-do farmers declare Ibey would increase the size of their orchards but for the almost 
ruinous taxation imposed upon such improvements. Hence, from irrational and uqjust 
taxation, a strong restraint is placed upon the pursuit of horticulture. We would sug- 
gest that the law be so amended that the land devoted to orchards, groves, shrubbery, 
nursery stock, and all timber plantationG, shall be taxed at no higlier rate per acre than 
land of the same quality in the same neighborhood, upon which wheat and com are an- 
nually raised. 

3. The often -described and lamentable condition of school-house grounds we pass by 
as familiar (o all, and earnestly surest an amendment to our school law, by which each 
district xhall be required annually to levy a tax for the purpose of fencing, improving, 
and ornamenting with trees and shrubbery the school-house site of the district. It 
should be made the duty of the district board lo expend the money so raised in the 
improvement and omamenljition of their school grounds, and in keeping them in good 
cultivation ; and the neglect to perform this duty should subject them to a penalty, i 
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4. Another Deeded am^ment of the echool lav ehonld not be forgotten. We pro- 
pose that fint and ■B(x>nd%rade cerUficatea be 011I7 granted to those teschers who tie 
qaaliBed to teach the elementary principles of bolanj, enloniology, and meteorology, in 
addition lo the branches now required by atatate. Ab the law atands, teachers will onlj' 
qaalify themselvea lo teach the branches named in the atatute ; but if they aro forced to 
qualify in these additional branches they will soon do it, and will hasten to teach what 
they lean) — what lealous teacher wonid neglect it? — at least by some object lesaons. 

5. Id the matter of marketing fruit, not a little confusion and perplexity is occasioned 
by a defect in our statute of " weights and measuree." If fruit was sold by weight, as 
we are informed it is generally on the Pacific slope, our atatute should establish from 
40 to 48 pounds as the weight of a bushel of apples or peaches, and \\ lo 1) pounds as a 
quart of berries ; but as a general thing, with the exception of grapes, all our fruits are 
sold by measure. Hence we shonld have a statute fixing the size of barreki for apples, 
crates for peadiea, plums, etc, and the size of quart berry boiea. Apple barrels should 
probably be required to be of such dimensions as to contain 2} bushel^ crates one-third 
of a bushel, and beny quarts to contain either 58 or 67 cubic inches; for I hold that 
when a man buys ■ quart of berries, he should get a quart, and not a pint and a half — 
which is about the quantity usually found in the quart boxes shipped to our part of the 
State. 

6. That some sort of protection lo our orchards and berry-Selds should be provided for 
by statute, no one interested in horticulture can reasonably doubt ; and yet, approach the 
subject in any maner we may, we find very serious obstacles, owing, lo a great extent, lo 
the partial settlement and undeveloped resources of our State. A stringent law, requir- 
ing each orchardiat to keep his premises clear of ii^urious insects, lo use all aviul^le 
means for their destruction, and to prevent the spread of the several poita from farm to 
farm, might entirely conform to the wishes of the people in the eastern third of the 
State, where a luge portion of the people are more or less engaged in fniit-raising, and 
where the damages from the prevalent pests amount to many thousands of dollars each 
year; but in the western third such a law would be hooted at as chimerical and useteea, 
and even in the middle third would stand as a "dead letter," not having a sufficient 
Dumber of advocates lo compel its enforcement. From a careful consideraUon of Ihe 
whole subject, we have reached the conclusion that, taking into view the present dtna- 
tion of the diKrent portitms of our State, it is at the present time inadvisable to urge 
upon the L^^alalure the panage of such a law ss would afford adequate and complete 
protection to the numerous nrchordists in the older^setlled portion of the Stale; that an 
attempt at the present time lo secure such legislation would not only prove futile, but 
might stir up such a feeling as would for many yeais stifle all l^{;islation in the deured 
direction. 

Believing with the poet, that 

"Of all Ihsllli thai huinin kind endar«," 
The ■taan li ■Dull Itaat Imwi or kings on auH or cun," 
and lealiring that it will most probably be entirely useless to petition for or attempt to 
■ecnre by any influence we are able to command or control, the passage of a law as thor- 
oughly effident and beneficial ss the one lately sustained by the highest court of Cali- 
fornia, still we do not feel like resting idle, but ftrmly believe that the time is propitious 
for taking steps in the direction indicated. 

The etock-raieing interests have recently received at the hands of the L^islature, 
direct and positive aid aitd partial protection by the establiehmeut of the ofhcc of State 
Veterinary Surgeon and an investigating commiadon; and it does seem as though in view 
of the aid so rendered lo the stock -growing and stock-dealing interest, the present Legis- 
lature would look favorably upon a demand by the agricultural and horlicullural por- 
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don of OQT communit; for the creation of a new State office, that of Slate Entomologist. 

The following resolution, recentl; adopted bj the SDmoer Oftnty Horlicultunl Societj, 

presents the position we take quite accurately : 

e gre*t lDt<r«gta of sgrlealture and hoitlcultun Imp«n(JT«l7 Ae- 
Cflor S4iUEntDniolDgIn; that lbs dulla of >ucb office ihoaU be pre- 

Krlb«d b; alBtuta, and Hicb ulmrr proTlded for uid offloar u will sntble him to gin bii entire allCDtlon 

to tbe dutiei of bli otBce." 

If it is deemed advisable lo attempt a step further, as paving the way for legislation 
of the characlcr which U now really needed, and which at no distant day will be indis- 
pensable to our prosperity as a frnit-growing people, we would surest a law providing 
for the appointment or election of a county horticultural commissioner in each county of 
the State, prescribing the du^es of his oflice — the chief of which would be to act in con- 
junction with the Stale Entomologist, answer his inquiries and distribute his reports u 
to injurious insects and the best-known remedies, and possibly providing some compen- 
laUon for his services. 'Could we secure the passage of an act or acts eslablisbiog these 
offices, and were Ihey filled by active, energetic, zealous officers, the citizens in each 
county would, in the course of the ensuing two years, most certainly receive a la^e 
amount of valuable information, and probably derive pecuniary benefits to such an extent 
that the idea of protective legislation for our trees and shrubs would be popalarized, and 
the coast made clear for the adoption by the next Legislature of a law sufficiently strin- 
gent to meet the necessities of our situation. Call this, if you will, a half measure, and 
I reply that " the half loaf is better Chan no bread ; " that all of us realiie that we had 
to creep before we could walk ; and in my judgment it is all that it is advisable to attempt, 
lest our efforts result in utter failure. 

I will close by copying a resolution passed on the Sth inst. by my own county society, 
as it exprenes my views exactly : 

"X«s;»d, Tbat Id tbeoplaloDorthlASocletr 1D,D0t)Tolum«orthaAnniiml Report of the Slate Uor- 
ticnltur^ Socletir ihould be publlibed st State eipeuM, ud tbe meaiu proilded fbr their geaeni dis- 
tribution." 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

On motion of E. P. Diehl, the paper was referred to the foUovii^ committee, who 
were requested to report their suggestions by resolution ; 

OomaiUit on Nudtd Legidaliaa—U. Allen, C. H. Graham, A. M. Switser. 

MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

Hon. F. p. Baker, U. S. Commissioner of Forestry, suggested to the Society the im- 
porlance of taking steps to secure a law establishing the office of Slate Entomologist 

N. P. Demino approved of the suggestions, and said: Insects are rapidly spreading 
and increasing in the State. lielief should be given through State l^islatlon. 

C. H. Gbaiiah, Leroy: The most successful means to secure this, as well as all other 
legislation, is for roemben to work with their respective legislators, and at Iheir homes. 

After a short time spent in diHCU.'eing the measure of a deurable apple barrel, and 
best styles of berry boxes, the meeting adjourned to 1:30 o'clock F. u. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Wednesdat, December 17, 1B84. 
Vice Preudeut Nevman in tbe chair, who annouaced, aa the firat ezerdse in order, 
the reading of the followiDK paper; 

THE VALUE OF THE RUSSIAN MULBERRY PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED. 

(/Ihuirafffj iHiA i/iu-veai-al4 tntt.) 

BT J, J. UEAaEtt, HUTCHIKSON. 

In presenting this paper to 70a, I will etue aa briefly as I can, what bu come under 
m; obBCrTBtion during the past two jean concerning the Russian mulberry as a tree 
suited for wind-breaks on tbe prairies of Kansas. When planted in a single row around 
the farm, we will saj from two to four feet apart in tbe row, and well cultivated for at 
least three yean after planting, and allowed to grow without pruning, it will form a very 
dense growth of limbs from the ground up, and of very spreading habit, while tbe main 
stem makes a fair upward growth. In this way, for wind-hreaka and shelter-bells, it is 
by far superior 10 any other tree; and where the soil is loose, and easy to drift in the 
tpring-time, such rows of trees at three years' growth, across the farm at intervals of forty 
rod% running east and west, will certainly be of great value to the farm in checking the 
fierce winds. It retains its foliage until late frosts, and during the long dry spells in 
summer it remains fresher and greener than any other tree grown in this vidoity. 

On the uplands it does equally as well as upon the bottom lands — does well upon 
any good com gronnd. Seedlings should always be selected (br planting wind-breaks as 
well as for forest purposes. Trees grown from sprouts or cuttings are not so good, and 
form a dwarf, scrubby habil; while good seedlings, with good tap-root, will make a clean, 
thrifty groirth. I have seedlingis, grown from seed planted in May, this year, that are 
from four to five feet high, and grew in a very thick row, 25 to 50 plants per foot. The 
growth is fully one-half better than the silver maple or catalpa, side by ude, from seeds 
planted about the same time. 

For forest plantations, 1 wonld select good bottom, or any good com land, and plant 
good one-year seedlings, one plant to every four feel, in rows four feet apart; cultivate 
well for three yearaj and prune all the under branches off every year for five years. 
Tbis will give them straight, clean bodice of good height At the age of five years, thin- 
ning should oommence by taking out the crooked trees for fire-wood, grape stakes, etc ; 
and thin them ont every year, as necenity demands, in making a good forest. A plan- 
tation of a few acres on every farm would, in a very few years, produce all the flre-wood, 
poles, and posts that a good-died form would require for tbe various farm purposes. 
Tbe plants can easily be grown from seed, if planted airaut the first of May in any good 
garden soil. In planting two acres, 4x4 feet, it would require about 5,500 plants. In 
five years, if well cared for, at least one-half should average eight Inches in diameter, 
which at three posts to each tree would make 8,250 posts; at fifteen cents each would 
count np $1,237.50, besides the other half for fuel, posts, etc. 

DISCUSSION OF THE PAPER. 

A. H. SwiTZEK, Hutchinson : My experience differs from that of Mr. Measer. Those 
trees which he has shown were grown on land where the roots reach down lo water. 
This variety generally forms a scrubby tree. It is only desirable for the fruit it bears. 
The ash and some other sorts of forest trees are niore desirable. 

D. DoYLB, Oswego: I planted a large lot of seed of this mulberry, and among tbe 
trees grown from that seed are trees only three years old which measure fifteen feet in 
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J. B. ScHUCHTER, Steiling; M7 obwrrBtionB and ezpeiieDce austsin Mr, Heaaer's 
atatementB as correct, and receive mj indorsement. I bke tbe fmit when mixed with 
gODseberrira ; it gives a flavor similar to that of the raspberry mixed with pie-planL 
I thiok I can see in this variety a promiuDg tree, for our section of the State at least, and 
will present its value in m; report on Forestry. 

Discussion closed. 

By invitation, the following paper was read : 

THE CDLTUEE OF SMALL FRDIT8, FROM ACTDAL EXPERIENCE. 
BY E. 0.' CI.AKE, WAVELAND. 

Any land that will produce good com or potatoes is aaitable for the etrawbeny. It 
should be cleared of all rubbish, and plowed as deeply aa practicable; (sub«oiluig would 
be aa advaotage, I stu confident.) Pulverize thoroughly with a fine-toothed barrow, 
and, if lumpy, mash and amooth the surface with a drag. 

To prepare for planting, stick stakes in a line where the rows are to be made, and 
mark (he line by running a wheelbarrow from atake to stake, which makes a mark suffi- 
dently plain to set by. Let a hand go ahesrd and open holes with a bright q>ade in tbe 
center of the marked line from six to eight inches deep, by thruatiiig the spade down in 
a perpendicular manner, pushing it from him anfficienlly to open the ground to receive 
the roots of the plant. Another hand follows with plants. Each one should be held in 
the hole with its roots spread out in fan shape and against the perpendicular nde of the 
hole made with the spade, with one hand, while with the other pull in fresh moist dirt 
and pack it firmly against the roots, leaving the land around the plants level. Cultivate 
during the first year with a five-tooth horse cultivator, and hoe uotil the ground freerea, 
then cover the entire land with mulch. In the spring, when the danger of A«at8 ie past, 
part the mulch immediately over the rows, but leaving it ilk the spaces between rows 
to keep the land moist and the berries free from iqjnry by contact with the earth. As 
soon as tbe fruiting season is over, clear off all mulch, and cultivate as during the pre- 



Ground suitable for the strawberry will answer for these classes, only that it should 
not be quite so rich, Ita preparation should be as recommended for strawberry. When 
ready for planting, atake the rows, and with a plow open a furrow to such depths as re- 
qoired to receive the plants with their roots in a natural poution- Let one hand go 
ahead and drop the plants in the furrow, about three feet apart, and another follow with 
a hoe. Place the plant in proper position against the land-side of the furrow, and pull 
in the dirt, packing it firmly on the roots. 

Aa soon as the current growth of the raspberry cane baa attained to two feet in height, 
with a abarp com knife clip off the lop, to induce a lateral growth. The blackberry 
should be given a higher growth before clipped — say about three feet. The benefits ol 
thia cutting-back are: First, a lateral growth ia secured, which increases the bearing aur- 
fiace of the plant, and strengthens the canes againat being torn off by wind atorms; sec- 
ond, it tends to cause a matured condition which is not so liable to iigory by severe oold 

It has been claimed by some that these berries do best on pobr laud. Such baa not 
been my experience with them. From land that will yield oxty to eighty bushels of 
com, I have realized the best crops. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 
The Preddeut announced that the election of officers was in order, aad called for the 
report of the Committee on Nominations. 
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« r^Mirted through iU chainnaD, L. A. SiuuooiUt the following: 

BEFOBT ON KOHIMATIONS. 

For iVvsident— Bev. B. Gate, Manfaittan. 

Viet President — M. B, NewmaD, W;ai)dotte. 

Secretary — G. C. Brockett, Lawrence. 

IWomtrer — F. Wellhouue, Fairmouot. 

IVtuleefor Cenirai DUlriel — E. P. Diehl, Olathe. , 

On motion, the report was adopted, and the ballot of the Bodet; ordered to be cast 
for (he nominees for the respective offices as named in the report. 

The President of the Burlingame Horticultural Society was called to the chair while 
the annaal address wsa delivered. 

ANNUAL ADDBE83. 

BY U. B. NEWUAN, VICE PRESTDBNT, WYAMDOTTB. 

Mtmbera of the KmuKa Slate HarHadtand SocUly: This eighteenth anoiTeraar; of the 
existence of our Sodetj has again called us together to consider the important questions 
concerning the horticultural interests of our State. Unfortunately the abaenceof oar es- 
teemed Premdent, now seeking restoration to health in the more genial winter climate 
of Florida, causes the preparation of the annual address to devolve upon me; as also the 
duty of presiding over our present sesuon. Under these circumstances, of which my no- 
tification his been very recent, I feel, and must earnestly express the desire for your gen- 
erous forbearance and cooperation, to enable me to discharge in a satisfactory manner the 
requirements of the poulion. 

It woold have added moch to the interest and enjoyment of this meeting if it were 
possible that we c«uld each bring with us more encouraging reports from our respective 
localities of the practical results of horticultural work in Kansas mnce our last annual 
meeting; bat while those in attendance from the more favored conntiea of the southern 
portion of the State are happily able to bring with ihem reports of great horticultural 
bleanngs, those from the central and northern portions of Kansas have to acknowledge 
Qumerons discouragcmenCa. The effects of two unusually severe succesuve winters, 
while materially affecting the vitality of many of our orchard tree^ our vineyards and 
other smatl-fruit growths, have not at the same 'Jme correspondingly diminished the 
hosts of pests with which we have to contend — our insect and fungoid enemies. The 
effects of two such winters, or even more, in succession, conid have been more patiently 
endured had they caused corresponding destruction of the annoying foes of horticultural 
industries. 

THE lUFBHMKa CRISIS. 

In reference to these insect pests, it will be well for us to more thoroughly consider 
the necessity of combined and vigorous action to obtain the mastery over them. The 
fossil remuns, imbedded in the various formations of- geologic time, folly prove to us 
that nameroos genera of past organic existence have become extinct, and in torn have 
been superseded by others better lilted for success in the great struggle for existence. 
'Hie fact is thus rendered apparent that these remarkable changes of the past aro simply 
the prelude* of like events yet to occur in the great drama of organic life. It is an old 
and well-accepted adage that "history repeals itself;" and it remains for us to solve the 
problem whether we or our insect enemies shall prevail in the now impending straggle 
for self-preservation. It is tme that, individually considered, these insect foes are in- 
uguificant forms of organic existences; and that, to the superficial observer, they present 
no formidable features of antagonism to us. But when we more deeply study their as- 
tounding power of multiplication, and the insatiable voracity with which thej invade all 
the fruits of our agricnltnral and horticultural industriee, we become awakened to thf 
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seriouB apprehenuon that uplcas Bocceaefully Kstrained bj the wari«r« we may wage 
agsinBt ihem, it is only a question of time when they will have so thoroughly Titiated 
all o( our food supplies as to leave ao actoal iosufliciency for the healthful sustenance of 
iLe human &niily. 

CONDUCT OF THB WAR. 

What course shall we take to avert this impending evil? Clearly no individual 
efforls ore adequate to the emergeDcy. C«mbinatioas in school districts, lownshipa and 
counlies, would be Aps in the right direction. The larger the combinations, and the 
more unanimous the cooperation may be, the better will be the probable resnlts. But 
united and unanimous action throughout the entire limits of our State, supported 1^ 
well-oonudered and efficient le^slation, specifying duties to be observed, and providing 
adeqaate penalties for neglect of the same, are apparent ncces^tiea ; aud the extension 
of sQch Bystem throughont the Stales and Territoriett of oar entire country is probably 
the only efficimit mode of warfare against the formidable hosts of enemies now invading 
the products of oDr agricultural and horticultural industries. These destructive pests 
must not only be met at all points of contact with our respective industries, but even 
their breeding-places must be so thoroughly destroyed that their actual extermination 
may, if possible, be effected. For then, and not until then, can we expect full immunity 
from their further depredations. 

The discoveries of the past few years in the matter of the germ theory of diseases 
abundantly prove the germ origin of several of the most serious maladies afSicting man- 
kind and our domestic animals. And Ihey further demonstrate Ihe fact, both aa to man, 
our flocks and herds, that those individuals of each claGs which are in the best physical 
condition, and are descended from the most vigorous parent stocks, are almost wholly 
exempt from Ihe ordinary contagious effects of such diseases. Now conddering, in this 
connection, the well-observed fact of horticultural experience that fruit trees, etc., of the 
best constitutional vigor and origin, are least affected by the various insect and fungoid 
Injuries to which our orchards and gardens are exposed, we arrive at the conclusion that 
these conditions of exemption are clearly analogous. If so, then a most important step 
In our warfare with these pestiferous enemies should be to wholly eliminate from our 
orchards and gardens all those feeble and otherwise susceptible varieties that constltDle 
their chief breeding-places and nurseries. After this shall have been accomplished, our 
more exclusive attention may be directed to such thorough and well-considered cultiva- 
tion and sustenance of such varieties aa may, by abundance of healthful sap, prevent the 
batching of the ovr, or drown out the poesible tarvs in their Indplent stages, and thus, 
if possible, accomplish the utter extinction of many spedes of our relentless foes. Or, 
falling short of actual extermination, we may at least so far reduce their numbeis, and 
their facilities for material Increase, that many years of after neglect will be required to 
einble them to regain their present potency as competitors for the products of our horti- 
cultural labors. 

Hut as the darkeet clouds are often lined with the brightest bordering, so also are our 
numerous discouraging horticultural conditions ameliorated by cheering recollections of 
many post yenrsof abundant plenty; and the assuring prophecies from these of the many 
future years In which we may, in abiding faith, hope for the repetition of such blessings. 
Indeed, the entire history of Kansas fruit culture embraces so many pomologieal triumphs 
that il must be considered unpardonable weakness on the part of those who would de- 
Rpondingly contemplate the abandonment of the great work in which we have been, on 
the whole, so successfully engaged. More favorable seasons than the past two years have 
been the rule in Kansas; while these two have been decidedly exceptional. And as to 
the Insect and fungoid antagonisms, as sure as man has tieen the chief creative work in 
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organic life, so Burely mUBt ire eTentually triumph in our warfare with the ph7Bically 
weakest forms and ramilies of the animal and v^etable kingdoms. Hence, i\evtr drtpair 
must be our mo^to so king as we maintain conMence in the superiority of man over all 
loirer organic existences, and so long as the manv cheering recollections of past borti- 
cultural BQCCesses retain their impression on our memory. 

NEW BEEDLIKO FRUITS. 

Feeling confident of the approval of our moat earnest and progr^psiTe pomologists, 1 
again venture to ca.ll attrition V> the matt«rorour new seedling fruits. The importance 
of new varieties, more specially of our orchard fruits, adapted to each peculiar locality 
by the special physiological effecle of origination therein, is steadily becoming a more con- 
spicuous feature in onr horticultural literature. Admitting that we have many varieties 
in cultivation in Kansas that are doing admirably and hopefully, yet the fact that so 
many of our old Eastern favorites are utterly disappointing to ua here, most clearly proves 
that only in the localities of their origin, and in othera of closely corresponding condi- 
tions, do aoy of our orchard fruits afibrd the moet satisfactory retama to the producer. 
Sueh facts should energize our efforts for the production of new seedlings for the varied 
conditioDS of all parts of the State. Several very promising varieties have already been 
originated within our borders; but still there is room for many more; and our greatest 
pomological triumphs will most probably be yet achieved through Kanaiufrnia ofKatuat 



The important matter of our forestry interests still claims, as heretofore, our earnest 
atten^on. The reports of our intelligent and judiciously selected Committee on Forestry 
■re accompanied with practical suggestions. I must therefore limit my remarks to a few 
general observations on the subject. I think it is but voicing the most intelligent senti- 
ments of our State to assert that no discouragements hilhcrto met are sufficient to induce 
us to abandon or even diminish, in any respect, our efforts for the advancement of this 
grest interest of our State. With the many failures that have hitherto attended oar va- 
rious experiments in forestry culture, there have been mingled a sufficient number of 
successes to encourage continued effort. Wherever a single forest tree has been made to 
grow, the fact is thereby demonstrated that, under like conditions, other trees can be 
made to grow. And the physiological law is becoming well understood, that where even 
the growth of a small nucleus of forest trees may be secured, the effect on the immediate 
location is to raise the conditions for further successes. And these conditions will in like 
manner become still more extended, and so continually enlarge the areas thus affected. 
With these considerations, the hope is surely reasonable that in time our vast treeless 
plains may be clothed with abundant forests, and that these in turn wiU secure such im- 
proved conditions of soil and climate as will richly bless the coming dense population of 
central and western Kansas. 

To our Committee on Needed Legislation, I must advise earnest and unfaltering 
attention to our forestry interests at the approaching session of the Legislature. Par- 
ticularly should they revive the unfinished action of tlie last session on the subject of one 
or more experimental forestry stations in our Stale, and, if possible, secure the passage 
of some well-considered law in relation thereto. To obtain full statistical statements of 
practical operations of such stations, already established in other States, will doubtlei<s 
greatly aid the effort to secure a like provision in the laws of Kansas. The vast interests 
involved in this forestry question must in time awaken the most stupid legislator to its 
proper consideration. 

DIOEST OP TRANaAcnONB. 

At this, our eighteenth annual meeting, it may be well to consider the propriety of 
compiling a proper digest of our past transactions. Such a digest, embracing In a well- . 
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arranged and gyeUmatic form all that is most wortb^ of lasting preservation in our nu- 
merous volumes of traDsactioiu, b becoming everj succeeding jear a greater apparent 
necesMlj. By commendng mich i nork non, we maj have it in readine« for publication 
hj the end of the second decade of our existence as a Kociet}' — a very appropriate time 
for the issuing of such a volume. The importance of such a work may be liilly under- 
stood when we refer to the fact, that we have now aboot ten times the population in 
Kansas that we had during Ibe earlier periods of our transactions. Henc« mnch is con- 
tained in our earlier annual publications which is now almost wholly inaccessible to 
nine-tenths of our present population. And owing to the limited number of copies of 
each subsequent volume published, (he desideratum U proportionally felt in regard to all 
onr later issues. It should therefore be considered whether the preparation and pabli- 
catioD of such a digest would not render much important horticultural information 
accessible to many thousands of interested parties now actually precluded from such 
opportunity. 

The labor of preparing snch a digest would appropriately devolve upon the respective 
chairmen of our standing committees, with provision that each shall avail himself of 
snch assistance as may be obtainable from other intelligent horticulturists who may be 
willing to aid in the work. The special interest of such a volume in marking the suc- 
cessive stages of horticultural experiences in Kansas, would add largely to the practical 
value of the work, and render it a most acceptable volume for the libraiiea of all intelli- 
gent citizens of our State. 

CONCLODIHO REUARKS. 

In conclusion, I must reiterate the suggestions so often, but by no means too often 
heretofore uttered, as lo the great importance of continuing eneigetio efibrt for the de- 
velopment of the horticultural interests of Kansas. Our work thus fer has conferred 
upon many thonsands of new settlers in our Slate the full benefits of those experiences 
which have cost us so much to acquire. And we still meet from time lo time in our 
sessions, to collect our further eiperieuces, and in turn to scatlor these abroad with will- 
ing minds and willing hands. In this, our chief reward is the gratilication we receive 
from seeing the bleedngs these confer on the toilers in the horticultural fields of our 
adopted State ; but at the same time, we each feel the individual benefits of our renewed 
interchanges of ideas and further experiences, and at each separation we fully appreciate 
that our increased stores of horticultural knowledge have more than recompensed the 
time and money spent. Adding lo these results the social enjoyments attending our 
mectingf^ we are by these varied inducements stimulated and encouraged in carrying on 
our work, so long as we may find the same to be useful and necessary. And this implies 
continued work for remote posterity. 

On motion, the address was referred to Committee on Needed L^islation. 

The address was followed by a paper prepared by the U. S. Forestry Commissioner, 
F. P. Baker, of Topeka, on the progress of the work in the United States. [ This will be 
found in the department devoted to Forestry, in this volume. — Skcrbtaby.] 

On motion, a vote of thanks was unanimously tendered the Commissioner for his val- 
uable contiibulion to the Society's proceedings. 

The President called for the following report, which was read : 

EEPOBT OF THE COMMITTEE ON VEGETABLE GARDENING, 



The success of all gardening operations depends largely on preparatory measures, and 
the beginner in tbispursiiit should move cautiously, step by step, learning as he goes. 

All lands will be much benefited by liberal manuring, which should be in a thor- 
oughly decomposed state. The preparation should be thorough by deep plowing and 
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pnlTeriiing, aod if the plowii^ a done in fall and ogua in Bpring just before planting 
b^ni, the best results will be realiied. 

The folloiring lut maj be relied on as safe, and yielding a product of the highest ex- 
cellence. It is artauged in atphabeticxl order; 

Atpara^. — Conover's Collossal. 

Btant. — Eatly Snap, QoldenWajc, Black Wax. For shelling: Large and small Lime. 
Plant early. 

BaU. — Egyptian for extra early, Dewipg's Improved for second early, and for maJD 
crop and winter use, sow these varieties later in the seaBoo. 

QAbage. — Hendersou'e Pretninm is earliest of all; Henderson's Summer and Fotler. 
second early; L«te Flat Dulcb, Stone Mason, for late and winter nae. Drumhead and 
Mammoth Uarblebead are large, but the last-named doee not endure the intense heat as 
well as the others. 

Qml^oua: — The Snowball baa proven most desirable. 

QuToU. — Early Scarlet Short Horn, Half-long Stamp Rooter; for late, Danvers and 
Long Orange. 

CtUry. — Henderson's White Flame is a self-bleacher and a dwarf variety, and is the 
best. Henderson's Half-dwarf and White Walnut are also deurable varieties. For tall- 
gtowing sorts, the Giant Whit« Solid is the best. 

Com. — The earliest of all is tbe Marblebead, an amber-colored kernel ; Narragansett 
and Minnesota, red kernel. Second early, Triumph and Amber Cream. Late, Stowell's 
Eve^reen and Egyptian. Tbe Mammoth Marblehead is a abort-stalk grower, and bears 
lai^ ears; is some earlier thaa the last two named. 

Ckcanhtri. — Improved White Spine, Early Frame, and Tailby's Hybrid are each 
early, though to be preferred in tbe order named. Tbe last-named is a cross between 
the White Spine and English Frame, yields a larger product, and continaes bearing 
longer than the Improved White Spine. 

Egg Plant. — New York Improved. 

K<M Aifrt.— Early White and Pnrple Vienna. 

LtUvce. — Black-seeded Simpson is the best early variety; does not head. Of the 
headers, Salamanderj Hanson, and Golden Stone Head are tbe best. The Hanson forms 
the largest beads. All these varieties are free from any bittemeea or unpleasant flavor, 
tender and crisp. 

MvAmdont. — Early, the Hackensack; late, Montreal Market. These are both 

Walerm^ont. — For early, Finney's Early; for extra qaality. Icing; for main crop. 
Scaly Bark, Cuban Queen, and Gypsy. 

Onions. — For sets, the potato variety is the earliest; the Qaeen, Extra Early Red, 
and Early Bed, are the earliest grown from seed; and for a general crop, the Globe. 

Portnip*. — Very early, tbe Early Turnip; general crop. Long Smooth, or Hollow 

Ptat. — Early, Henderson's First of All, and American Wonder. For a succession for 
family and market, plant the American Wonder in season as needed. 

Parttey. — Should be started in a hot-bed, if wanted early. 

Polalott. — Early Ohio, best early variety. Tlie Early Maine and Lee's Favorite are 
hvoritea with some planters. Of the Boston and Chicago Market, the first is best. Gem, 
Surprise and Beauty of Hebron have tbeir admirers. These are all early varieties. Of 
the late varieties. White Star is a good yielder and excellent in quality. Mammoth 
Pearl, St Patrick and Grange yield heavy crops, but are coarse in quality. 

AtuJuA^i.— Exra early, Early Round, Dark Red, White Turnip, and Bed Turnip. 
The French Breakfast and Wood's Early Frame are good sorts. For winter, Colifbrnia 
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Mammoth, White Winter. Ad early crop of radishea can be grown Baccanfollj hj mn- 
niag the seed drill along the tops of earlj-potato rows, and matured for ose before the 
potatoes will interfere. 

Squadia. — Early, White and Yelloir Bush Snmmer Ciookneck; antnmn, Butman and 
Boston Marrow; winter, Hubbard. 

TomaCna. — Livingaton'R Perfection, and Favorite. 

Tamipi. — Very early, the Extra-early Purple-top Munich, Bed-top Strap-leaf, White 
Strap-leaf. 

DISCUSSION OF REPORT. 

D. ttoYi.^ Oswego: I drill onion and radish seed together, for the reaBoo that the 
onion planta are h> small when they first appear they are difficalt to find, while the rad- 
ish plant, being of a larger size, will mark the rowH plainly, and will be out of the way 
of the onions by the time the ground is needed. 

M. Allen, Hays City : 1 plant cabbages with such classee as malie a slow growth. 

Prof. E. A. Popenoe, Agricultural College: To destroy the Bea-beetle and cabbage 
worm, dust the planta with pyrethruru powder, or syringe them with tea made from il. 

H. A. Stiles, Pavilion : Parasites hold the noxious species of insects to some extent 
in check, under the undisturbed proviuons of nature; but the efforts of man have dis- 
turbed nature's remedies, and hence the preponderance in numbers of certain species. 
We need the help of a capable and practical entomologist, which should be given us, and 
supported by State enactment. Show up the immense character of damage done in thb 
direction to your legislators, and cease not to press upon them the necessity for action. 
Discussion closed. 

EEPORT3 OF COUMITTEE ON OBITUARY. 

Whtrrat, It has pleased bd overruling Providence to take from our midst our brother, 
F. A. Childa, of Columbus, Cherokee county, who has at all times been an intereated and 
worthy member of our Society, ready at any and all times to help the interests of horti- 
culture: therefore, in honor and eHleem of our deceased brother, be it 

Beioipal, That this Society fully reaiixts the irreparable Ion it has sustained; and 
that we extend to the bereaved family the earnest and fraternal sympathy of this Society. 
Further, 

Betulced, That the Secretary is hereby instructed to fnmiah a true copy of these reso- 
lutions to the family of the deccuaeH. K P. Diehl, 

L. A. Simmons, 
C. H. Graham, 

OommiOft. 



4. ELLI3, ELK CITY, VICE PREHIDENT FOB CHAUTAUqUA COtHTtT. 

Whereat, It has pleased an all-wise God to remove from as our brother and co-worker, 
A. Ellis, Elk City, Kansas, who was at all times an efficient and hard worker in the field 
of horticulture: therefore, in honor and esteem of our deceased brother, be it 

Beaalivil, That this Society fully realizes the great and irreparable loss it has sustained 
in the death of our dear brother; and that these resolutions be made a part of the minutes 
of this Society. 

Respectfully submitted. E. P. DiEBL, 

L. A. Simmons, 
C, H. Obahaji, 



On motion, the reports were adopted. Adjourned to 7 o'clock P. M, 



EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 



EVENING SESSION. 

Wedsesbay, December 17, 1884. 
Vice President Newmaa in the chair. Eierdses were opened with music; afler which 
the Vice President annonnced in order the welcomiDg iiddre«. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
BY BOM, WILLIAM TH0M90S, OP BURLINnAME. 

Mr. Praidml, and Memben of At Kantai Slate HortKuitumlSocUts: Oo behalf of the 
Burlingame Horticallaral Society, within vhose domaina yon now assemble, I am bidden 
to eilend the right hand of fellowship, and greet you with words of welcome. You are 
gathered together in this annual meeting to discnes, promote and encourage the science 
ot horticulture. Horticnlture in Kansaal A quarter of a century since, that proposition 
wculd have been scoffed and jeered by your brethren in Iowa, Illinois, and Missouri. 
Grow trees in Kansas? Grow fruit there? The wil will not nourish them. The winds 
will uproot and overturn them. The sun will scorch them. The drouth will kill them. 
Many of those " formerly of Kansas," who have since retamed eastward to their wives' 
relations, murmured and lamented ; " Wherefore have ye made us come up out of Egjpi, 
to bring us up unto this evil place? It is no place of seed, or of figs, or of vines, or of 
pomegranates. Neither b there any water to drink." These, and kindred objections, 
met the hardy pioneer, who, journeying with the Star of Empire, proposed to adorn the 
billowy pnuries of Kansas with gardens, orchards, and forests. He was not discouraged 
by Lochiel warnings of disaster. He plowed, planted, and pruned. Sometimes the soil 
was unsuiled. Occasionally the winds did uproot; the beams of Old Sol did scorch the 
more weakly; the clouds did not always yield their moisture when desired. The planter 
soon learned that the products <^ the graund were subject to the attacks of many of 
the same enemies that inhabited the older States, and a swarm of new ones, unclasufied 
and nnnamed. He found that many species of trees, hardy and vigorous in his old home, 
were unable to adapt themselves to their new situation. On the other hand, families that 
had been utter failures there, throve and flourished here. It was an experiment, hut it 
was the eiperimeut of an enthusiast wboae very necessities impelled him onward. He 
wrought against many odds. In the older States, experience was a lamp of unerring 
guidance ti the planter. In this new region it was only a will o'-the-wisp; for expe- 
rience transplanted is itself an exotic. 

The lesson was soon learned, that many old rules must be forgollen in order that new 
ones suited to the different conditions and surroundings might be discovered. But his 
persevering energ7 triumphed, aod his indomitable will surmounted the obslacleB strewn 
by ignorance in the pathway of success. Little by little, and inch by inch, he gained. 
He held fast to what was good. He was gradually growing a Kansas experience. His 
knowledge was widening and deepening. Alone and unaided, hie progress was slow. 
The experimental knowledge of an individual is but an atom, compared with the aggre- 
gated wisdom of a commonwealth; but these atoms of individual experience compose 
the mountain of empirical knowledge. This truth was not ignored by the Kansas horti- 
culturist. He associated with those who sympathized in a common pursuit. From time 
to time these met, and each unloaded inlo a common fund his observations, brought from 
Geld and garden. These gatherings grew in importance, and fifteen years ago, under the 
fbstering laws of our State, ripened into your corporation. From the time of the recep- 
tion of yonr charter, your officers and memliers have made the objects of your Society a 
labor of love. Yon are here to-day as enthusiastic in your pursuit and dissemination of 
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knowledge as when firat planting the seeds. Your eflbrta have been rewarded with re- 
sult! far beyond the brightest conceptions of jonr founden. 

Upon the pinnacle of the prosperons height to which oar State has ascended, let as 
pause in retrospection, and view these great resnlta which you, as public benefactois, hare 
aided, encouraged and encorapaewd. 

A brief outline of the achievemeDts of the hoTticnltnre of Kansas afaows what won- 
derful progress has been made in less than a quarter of a century. To jou, wHo soon 
after the birth of our State undertook the task of discovering and disMminating among 
OUT dtizeoB the best methods of cultivating and a proper knowledge of the ore and pro- 
tection of the productions of our soil, we give unbounded praise. You have encouraged 
a science which must yield untold and nnwomhered benefits to Kansas, long after every 
one of you have gone 

"To the Ions couch of big •varlsstiDg almp." 

It is Bud that Sir Christopher Wren, the demgner of the t>eautiful and imposing 
cathedral of St. Paul, was buried in a crypt in that edifice, with only a marble slab to 
mark the spot, bearing the inscription: 

"SlmoDuinenluni reqolrisclrcunnplce"— 

if you seek my monument, look around. So, many years hence, when our beloved State 
shall have reached its acme of power, civilization and wealth ; when your organization 
may have broken, and your members may have scattered ; when the rolling prairies of 
to-day shall bloom and blowom all over as a garden; whoever^seekstoleatn what mighty 
work you have done, the answer may well l>e, " Look around." 

Again I bid you a hearty welcome, and hope that your deliberations, as in the past, 
may be profitable and pleasurable. 

On. motion, the thanks of the Society were tendered for the kind sentiments contained 
in the welcome. The Bev. J. B. Schlichter responded in behalf of the Society, in ez- 
preasiona of gratitude to the citizens of Burlingame and their horticultural society for 
the generous and hospitable reception and enlertunment extended to the members of 
the State Society. 

After a fine entertainment of music, the following paper was read: 

LES30NS FROM HORTICULTURE. 



The influence of horticulture upon the minds, manners and tastes of those who en- 
gage in it as a calling, and of those who regard it or any of its branches as a thing of 
beauty to be enjoyed as a gratification of sense, has been ably discnssed before this Society 
many times. It is a subject ,to which the mind reverts with pleasure, and which con- 
jures up vivid pictures, both of imagination and of recollection. Many lessons of prac- 
tical utility have been drawn therefrom, and in this day o! exhaustive thought and 
research, when there remains no new thing under the sun to unearth in this as in other 
departments of study, the most that can be done is to recall a few thoughts that may be 
profitable or amusing. Nature was designed for study and for pleasure — a two-fold 
profit from a single source. One of onr poets lias said : 

" Nature hstb Dmde noihtng so bue bnt caa 
Read nonie ioM ruction (o the vJuit mao." 

And among all of nature's produt^tions none can be found so intimately asociated 
with the life of man, or which so fully illustrates that life in every shade of thooght- 
From this field He who spake as never man spake drew largely to emphasiie trath. As 
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the borticnltoritt moves among the trees he has planted, and in the growth and devet- 
opraent of which be is bo vitall? interested; as he carefullj prepares the soil and Bcatters 
the seed, as he with greatest care Irangplsnts the ^oung and tender vine or plant, bis 
whole efforts spring from the comforting anorance, "What a man eovreth, that shall he 
also reap." A glanoe it the moral field he is cultivating, with the same thooght iu 
mind, might not be to him qaite bo Batisfadjii?, but the truth applies equall; to both. 
He finds am<Hig his fruit-bearing trees one which jlelda some kind not expected, and 
which he cannot reix^niie — it certainly does not belong to the variet; he supposed he 
WIS culljvatiag) the tree bore a wrong name; the fruit it produces proves the foct, for 
the tree is known bj its fruit, an immalable law. Men do not gather grapes of thorns or 
figs of thistles. Appearances or professions are not the tests of character. 

A young clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal church was given a position as cu- 
rate of * church the membeiship of which embraced man? persona of culture and taste. 
His friends were verj' anxious for hie success, especiall; in view of the fiict that in dis- 
podtioo be was retiring, he lacked self-confidence, and was eaul; emlmrrassed. In a 
short time these failings were entirely overcome, and he was very popular with his con- 
gregation. Friends questioned him in r^ard to the wonderful change, without which 
success would have been impossible. He explained that he had conquered hb weakness 
by careful preparation, " and then," he said, " I go into the gaiden and preach to the cab- 
bages, trying to tbink I am before my congr^ation ; then when I am in the pulpit I en- 
deavor to convince myself that I am addressing cabbage heads " To draw lessons from 
horticulture, his example must be followed. 

Id a horticultural audience, among the people of the garden, every species, and the 
varioas types of species, are frequently represented. Those that first attract attention are 
not always of Che highest type. The tallest trees bear no fruit; the brightest and largest 
blossoms frequently yield no perfume, or one from which the observer instinctively 
shrinks. Here is a tree hugging its dead leaves in the spring of the year — living in the 
p«st, unwilling to give up opinions or prejudices — the outgrowth of years gone by — until 
the bursting buds of new developments crowd them into the grave. There are fruit 
trees of every variety of character and flavor, to suit all tastes ; some bearing early in the 
season, blossoming and promising a bountifnl harvest before others are clothed with 
leaves — like a child of genius, the development of which is manifest before character is 
developed or education begun ; others that by tedious process only develop the best re- 
sults of life when the beauty and the glory of the earlier have been enjoyed and have 
passed away ; the last a better variety, because one which keeps during wintry storm 
when others fall. These are the truest friends — friends of adversity. How closely the 
audiences of the church and the garden resemble each other! So much alike! Is it a 
dream? It must be the garden! Ah! yes; and here are others worthy of observation: 
luscious fruits on lowlier stems — vines, so called — not capable of self-support, jet 
yielding for others abundant blessioRS — a profusion of berries or of grapes; and the low- 
liest of all, unable to raise itself above the earth, which it clothes with beauty from early 
spring to winter's frost, multiplying roots, blossoms, and a fruitage unexcelled. To enjoy 
this hut little efibrt is needed, and that little is well repaid ; yet he who would gather 
must stoop. 

Here is a piece of ground where vegetables grow. These are not testhetic, but prac- 
tiod, consequently dedrable. The leaders are tuberous; they grow unseen, in silence 
and in darkness. No eye watched their development, or attempted to train them for 
future Dsefulneaa. But in time of need they come forward ready for use, to comfort the 
needy, to sustain the poor, and to add to the blessings of the wealthy. This is God's way 
of training leaders, and history tells ua that they are always ready when needed. Next 
in order is the cabbage. Just watch its development. Germinating, the first leaves give 
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HO iodicalioD of what may be expected ; planle of other varieties have now the same gen- 
eral appeanutce. Soon its character ia anfolded, aod its nature can be seen. All its 
efibrtB now are to make a great spread — display without value. As time advances, it 
learns to took within and paj attention lo proper self-development, and the resalt is what 
some call a head and others a heart. How like an andience in a church ! Adjoining is 
a bed of lettace, differing in character. It does not grow wise with age, bnt alwavs 
makes more di^tav in proportion to size. It is vcrf valuable as a salad, on the table or 
in society, and destroys the monotony of life. 

And right here are onions. No need U> appeal to Webster to learn that union and 
onion being ej'nonTmuus, in onion there is strength. But mark the tenacity of the 
union. See how closely the individual parts of it are enfolded together, how perfect the 
bond of sympathy between them. Separate them, remove them far apart, subject them 
to fire or any form of persecution, the character is still unmistakable. It will not belie 
itself, or profess to be anything different. Much abused and maligned, it ia a fine type 
of constancy, for 

You mar boll, you nur (^, 7011 maj baks, itjoa will— 
The Keot of the oulon will cliag to It Mill. 
But it is aristocratic. It comes of a very ancient family, and can trace its lineage back 
through many centuries. It grev in Egypt during the days of Joseph, and his children 
learned to love it so that they mourned when they left the country because they were 
deprived of its companionship. Ever since it has been a blessing to man in diet and in 
medicine. Bnt it is not appreciated. Once in a lifetime, perhaps, it may be, as when 
the demand for it in camp during the civil war came up so plaintively. At such times 
it ia avenged. It has caused many to rejoice, but more (o weep. 

The benefactor of the garden is the asparagus. It always has something to give to 
a good cause, to nourish or to decorale; but it is first useful, then ornamental, and is 
always welcome, on the table of the epicure, or in the bouquet. It seems to link the 
world of flowers with the more useful vegetable kingdom. 

And speaking of flowers, see, this way. How fragrant and how beautiful ! How they 
raise the drooping spirits, inspire the saddened heart, and intensify the joy of the happy ! 
What a charitable mission is iheirsl Here is the rose, the queen of society ; the violet, 
fragrant and beautiful in its humility; the lily, glorious in its purity; the daisy, sweetly 
modest; the tulip, gorgeous and wealthy ; the verbena, prodigal with its gifts; the pansy, 
true and sincere ; the geranium, delightful in its constancy ; and many others. See how 
the young, the middle-aged and the old alike delight to hover around and share in the 
delight of their existence, and mark how pure and elevating their influence; how they 
cheer the despondent and npeak hope to the bereaved. But do you see that nettle? 
How out of place '. True type of trouble, which recognizes no boundary line, tira^ it 
firmly and it will notstinK; fear it, and touch it carefully, and you will be painfully 
rewarded. 

strange, is it nut, that all these grow in Ihe same soil — all have the same kind of 
food and drink, and yet ihey are so dbairnilar. Each, true to the purpose of its Creator, 
gathers from the same eleuienlfl just what is needed to develop the one idea of its exist- 
ence. Shall we hold it in contempt for that, and call it a plant of one idea? Is it 
sinful, or weak, or foolish, to be true to a purpose divinely given? Is it desirable that, 
even as an experiment, the apple tree bring forth pears^the cherry tree, plums — the 
thistle, figs? Would not confidence in Ciod be shaken? Every individual thing, vege- 
table or animal, was created for a purpose — sent on a mission, with nn idea to develop 10 
which its existence must be devoted. In the higher natures this purpose liecomes con- 
viciion. Dare we ask any one to set aside convictions because ours difier? With the 
same surroundings, the same elements to sustain both mind and body, if one is so consti- 
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toted as to gather through every sense ot sight or Bound the conBtitaeals of a great con- 
viction, be snre it is Qod's will, and respect the one-idea, because it is of God. 

At the close, a vote of thanks was tendered His. Bastall, when the meeting a^ioumed 
to o'clock A. Tt. the tbllowing daj. 



FORENOON SESSION. 



Thvrsdat, December IS, 1884. 
Presdent Newman in the chair, who annonnced the following; 

8ECEETASY'8 ANNDAL REPORT. 

Mr. Praident, and Membert: The practical work in the field of horticultare has closed 
for another year ; and we have assembled to consider the oulcome, and to derive from its 
reaulta the lessons which thej teach. 

Kansaa, with her millions of fruit and forest trees, her acreage of vineyards and 
■mall iGruits, can scarcely be considered other than one of the leading fruit Slates in the 
Union ; and while the product for 1884 was not all that could be desired in certain lines, 
her reputaUon as a fovorable section has not been impaired, nor does it safler in a com- 
parison with results in other and heretofore more favored States. 
PEODCCT IK 1884. 

The fruit crop of Kansas as compiled from reliable data, affords the following show- 
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In the foregoing showiag, we have the enconnging lact tbmt Kansas, when compared 
a* to h«r prodnot miik nine of the moet favored and leading fruit States in the Union, is 
excelled by odI? one, vii^ t'ew York ; and in c<»inection with this fact is to be consid- 
ered another, which undoubtedly contributed lo the success in New York, viz., that dur- 
ing the three preceding years the crop in that State was very light, while for the same 
period in our State the crop was notably abundant. It is a commonly accepted conclu- 
sion that fruit trees must and will have a rest a(\er succeaeive crops, and with that rest 
of one or more years an ^undant crop is reasonably amured lo follow. This will in part 
explain the sacceas in the State of New York, and the reduction in our own State. It is 
trae that other causes figured to produce the failnre of crops in New York, yet the loss 
was instramenlal in the production of conditions of vigor which added malerialtj to the 
success in 1384. Bnt it will be seeu b; a review of crop reports for Kansas, running back 
over the period of three yean, that the reduction of the crop in IS84 by the lie^iry crops 
of preceding years, was not large, and very far from even approximating a failure. The 
crop for 1883 was as follows: Apples, 67 per cent.; peaches, 22 per cent.; pears, 28 per 
cent.; plums, 60 per cent.; cherrirs,^ per cent. And by an examination of the preced- 
ii^year, 1882, as compared by States, we find the following — apples only; Kansas, 76 
per cent, of a full crop; Missouri, 75 per cent.; Uhio, 37 percent.; Iowa, 30 per cent.; 
Illinois, 33 per cent.; Michigan, 30 per cent.; Indiana, 20 per cent. 

Further, let ns make a comparison of the apple crop of onr Slate for 1884 with that 
of Michigan — a State which has in past years stood at the head of a list of leading fruit 
States — snd we find Kansas holds an even hand, and that in what is considered an "off 
year" with us. 

There is another fact to he considered in regard to the per cent, fixed for Sansafi, 
vis.: The reports which form the basis of an estimate are many of then from counties 
wherein the trees are yonng and not fully eslablished in fruiting, and many bore their 
flrat crop of frnit in 1884. This circumstance must reduce the average of the Slate 
materially below what it would be if the reports were confined to such counties as have 
ftiUy determined their true status. 

Some features were developed in the product of 1884, to which I wish to call your atten- 
tioa, as I believe them to be deserving of your consideration as affecting to some extent 
the teaching of this Society. I have reference to the comparative yield and condition of 
the product in locations. The product of orchards on uplands was generally much less 
in quantity, and in many instances inferior in quality, to that grown on lowlands. In 
some locations this inferiority nearly rendered the entire product unmarketable, or re- 
duced its value to the loweet market price. In the main, the product of past years has 
been superior where grown on upland. This question should t>e fully discussed, lo de- 
termine whether the developments in 1884 are simply exceptions lo the general results 
of locations, and shoald be so treated in future work. 

There is another point which presents an interesting feature in the development of • 
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horticulture in onr State, which is the fine character of fruit produced in what maf 
be termed the frontier conndes on our we?t. It has often been said b; viaitoiB, as well 
as persons residing here, that the fruit sections were confined to the eastern coanties, 
and that it would be nseless to encoura^ any efTorts in the western sections. To demon- 
Btmle the trothftllness or fallacy of such assertions, and to trace by a continuous fruitage 
its prioress into the western counties, I called for a display of fruits for our Fourth 
Annual Fair, held at Topeka in September last, bj counties. The response was promptly 
and cheerfully made by counties as far west as Beno, Bice, Barton, Ellsworth, Osbome, 
Jewell, and Ellis ; from the south, Sedgwick and Cowley ; and north, Bepublic. These 
are given as the limits, while the intermediate counties added displays to complete a 
continuous line. To such as had the opportunity of exarainiug the frontier exhibits, I 
need uot say that the symmetrical form, clear, waien-like appearance, fine color, and 
excellent quality, were a surprise to many old settlers and veterans in pomology. In siie 
only were these productions inferior, and this was the case only in the eihibils from 
extreme limits on the west. The defects caused by insects and climate, prevalent in 
some of the exhibits from eastern counties, were not found in any of these western col- 
lections. Sedgwick county, though ranking among the second-grade counties in age, 
boldly placed her exhibit in competition with those from the older and eastern counties, 
and received at the hands of the awarding committee the first premium ; and well did 
that veteran settler of Kansas, and highly -esteemed friend of horticulture. Dr. Charles 
Reynolds, remark, after a careful review of the exhibits: "From the evidence before us, 
old Donglas and the eastern counties will need look to their laurels." 

From such evidence, are we not fully justified in the declaration that horticulture in 
Kansas is not confined to her enslem portions? — and that in proper time, as settlements 
progress, it will extend over the length and breadth of her domain, and yield to every 
home the luxuries of the orchard and garden, and will surround them with graceful 
shade trees and lawns, and the beauty and fragrance of floweis. 

I wilt now briefly give you a statement of work accomplished since the last annual 
meeting, by the Board through this office. 



The Board met in Ottawa, on the evening of December 7, immediately after adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting; a m^ority being present. The chairs of the several stand- 
ing committees were filled, as published on p. t> of our Report for 1883. 

.\t this meeting the Secretary was instructed to notify the membera of the ]L«giala- 
ture that having failed to appropriate an express or other fund with which to cover the 
expenses of moving the publications of the Society for 18S3 and 18S4, they would be 
request«d to instruct the Secretary as to manner of shipping the portion which had been 
legislated into their hands for disposal. 

On motion, the invitation of the Davis f^unly Horticultural Society to hold the 
semi-annual meeting for IBS'! at Junction City, was accepted. 

On motion, a chair on Geology and Ornithology was added to the Society's depart- 
ment of BLimding committees. The first was filled by appointment of L. A. Simmons, 
of Wellington, and the second by Dr. Ivan D. Heath, of Wyandotte. These appointments 
were accepted; but subsequently Dr. Heath declined, on account of an arrangement to 
leave the State on a tour for scientific exploration. The vacancy was filled bj the ap- 
pointment of Prof V. H. Snow, of the Stale University. 



This meeting was held at Junction City, on June 4th, ittb, and 6th, in response to a 
cordial invitation of the Davis County Horlicultnral Society. The delegate attendance 
was lai^ and quite general from the State. The exercises were important, interesliDg, 
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This dam of men hsTe been Terj annoying to the horti cut ta rally i^iclined, the past 
year. With atl the arts of delusion tbejr inTaded intelli^nt circles, and beguiled even 
aome of the practically edncaled fruit men into purchase of their goods. Many com* 
plaints of fraud and swindling by them have found their way to my office; and while 
the victiius an to be pitied for their folly, I am of the opinimi that the sureet cure is to 
let the disease wear out the patient, as iu no other line of traffic are men willing to be 
duped by such incredulous statements at in that of fruit trees. But the coiaduct of some 
of thtee agents in certain localities has become of such a nature as relating to this So- 
ciety, as to demand your prompt and iinreserfed condemnation. For instance, in certain 
localities agents are charged with claiming to be in the employ of the Society, which 
was growing a heavy stock for and under State authority, and the Society's warranty was 
given for all losses which might occur, to be made up the following springl Upon close 
investigation these agents were found to be in the employ of well-reputed Eastern nur- 
sery companies, and a branch esUbligbed at Topeka, Kansas. 

The fourth annual exhibit of this Society was held at Topeka, in coi^junclion with the 
Kansas State Fair, September 11-16, 1834, and was made highly creditable to the State. 
Permit me here to stale, that the objects of these annual displays of fruit are intended 
to be instructive to the public. They are held in the interest of no one locality, but for 
the benefit of the whole 8tat«. It is apparent to every fruit man that a comparison of 
collective exhibits, representing the diSerent localities in our State, cannot be otherwise 
than valuable to the horticultural interest. Such exhibitions afford fine opportunities 
for the novice, and even the experienced fruit grower, to glean a knowledgeof the differ- 
ent varieties grown in the State, which would require several years to obtain in soy other 
way. The exhibitions are held for the benefit of the entire Slate, and without any ex- 
pense accruing to the State. Respectfully submitted. 

O. C. Bbackki-T, SKretajy. 

The Treasurer's annual report was read, and on motion referred to the A udiUng Com- 

DISCUSSION ON FOBESTEY. 

tL DcBon^ Burlingame : I have discarded the black locust because of the trees being 
attacked and rendered worthless by borers. 

J. G. Cl-AKK, Waveland: Thiainsect was quite prevalent several years ago, but from 
some cause has disappeared situ». The hackberry possesses endurance and vigorous 
growth. We find it growing in various locations successfully — on stony points and dry 
and sterile lands, even on the arid plains of Arizona. It wonld seem to adapt itself to 
almost every character of soil. 

R. P. McCaulev, Larned; I find it useless to attempt to grow any class of trees in 
Reno, Rice and Pawnee connties without first absolutely subduing the wild condition of 
the land by thorough tillage. We plant the cottonwood, which is short-lived in those 
counties, and by decay of their leaves and wood they add material to the land, and with 
their shade become valuable factors, aiding man in preparing the soil for the successful 
growth of a better class. We have just as much annual rain as falls in the eastern coun- 
ties, but it is not so evenly distributed through the year. But we arc becoming inde- 
pendent, as we are making irrigation available, which will secure a complete success to 
our efibrts to grow trees, etc. 

J. B. ScHLiCHTER, Sterling: True, our soil requires good preparation before it will 
produce. The soil in Pawnee county cannot fail to produce when placed under the ad- • 

o 
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vanUges of irrigation, and in many locations bottom laoda ire fertile without it. Bnt 
the «ide-hill slopes will not prove successful without the meaoa of irrigKtioD. 1 woold 
Dot plant Che cottonwood with any other eort of trees. It is a gross feeder, and quickl; 
impoverishes the soil, to the injury of other kinds. There appears to be a slight differ- 
ence between the black lociut and what is called the yellow. The last is freer in grain, 
and splits more easily. Honey locust grows everywhere with nolable success. Ash- 
leaved maple ( box elder) makes a nice tree. Riisaian mnlberry assumes the form of an 
apple tree, and makes a deurable sort for the construction of a wind-break. Its frnit 
varies in size and quality. The cottonwood and black walnut, and some years the white 
maple, cast their leaves in August. Of evergreens, the red cedar has been a snccese- 
Black Austrian and Scotch pine have done well so far. 

J. G. Clabk, Waveland: The hockberry succeeds on the Pluns over forty miles 
from any watercoiirses, and on lands where wells have been sunk from two to three hun- 
dred feet without striking water. 

M. Allek, Hays City : The hackberry is found growing upon our driest land, in placea 
where vegetation can barely exist, and away out on the Plains beyond the one-hundredth 
meridian. I do not recognize any difference between black and yellow locust. This sort 
makes a nice growth the first year. It has been said that the borer does not trouble the 
locust trees arouod Denver. When there two years ago, I found trees twenty years old 
which evidently had been a prey to that insect at an early day in their life. Some of those 
trees were a foot in diameter. It is a valuable sort, even if the borer does attack it occa- 
sionally, but which ia not the case until the tree has put on its roogh bark. This and 
the ailantus are the best sorts for timber claimants to use — for by continual plowing 
near them a sucker growth starts up from the roots, and, annually spreading, will soon 
form a five-acre bt, without any planting save a few parent trees. These two sorlsabove 
all others munlain their existence and thrive on thin soils. Black walnut requires a 
deep, rich land, and is a bad neighbor for other sorts — therefore should not be planted 
nearer than within forty feet of an apple orchard. 

J. W. WiIXiAMS, Cope: I was partial to the black locust when a reudent o( Ohio. 
I loved the fragrance of their flowers, and their shade. I brought seed with me to Kan- 
sas, and planted in alternate rows with black walnut. Borers noon alladced the locust, 
and I helped them in killing the trees. In another lot, this sort grew to be six inches 
in diameter before Ihey were attacked. These I left, and have found them valuable for 
fuel — catting out only such as were injured, which were soon renewed by the sprouts 
which grew from the stumps. In another grove, which was formed with cottonwood and 
black walnut trees, the first kind has succumbed, leaving the walnut in good condition. 
I have a grove of burr oaks, planted seventeen years ago, which are on an average six 
inches in diameter, and are still thriving. The red cedar grows as rapidly as the black 
walnut, and is valuable. 

D. G. Griswold: I have the black locust planted in rows twelve feet apart, which 
are now twenty-four years old. When their growth had reached to three or four inches 
in diameter they were attacked by borers. I have found them very valuable for fuel 
and poles on a farm. I planted between the rows acoma and black walnuts, which are 
doing well. The locust trees have renewed their growth, but the borers, too, have, re- 
newed their attacks upon them, I believe there ore two kinds of locust (yon may for 
distinction call Ihem black and yellow), the same as there are two kinds of cottonwood. 

J, B. ScuucRTEB, Sterling: There are evidently male and female trees in the spe- 
cies named, and this may explain the different appearance. Trees act as a fertlliung 
agency of the land by their shade and by their retention of accumulating, decaying veg- 
etable matter. 

H. Dubois, Burlingame: The cottonwood Creeisevidently short-lived on the prairies. 
I prefer the ash, hickory, etc.— hard-wooded species. j- - , -. ^ [ , 
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H. A. Stii.es, FsTilioD : I have cottonwood trees growing on a DortherD slope which 
are doing eqnallj aa well as others planted in the TsJlejs. Borers aeem to work period- 
icallj in the black locnst. Years ago I was told that borers would destroj the locust 
tree, and I threw awaj a lot of seed rather than lake the risk of trying to grow them; 
but bj acddent one of them sprouted, and has now grown to a good-siied tree. This is 
on clay soil. Honey-locust wood is not durable; will soon decay if set in the ground. 
Hackberry trees along the streams near my residence have been nearly ruined by warty 
enlargements of their bodies, caused, as I think, by attacks of some insect Kentucky 
cofiee tree propagates readily by seed, and makes a rapid growth. There is no other tree 
more dedrable for shade and ornament than red cedar. On upland or lowland it is 
equally valuable. Its wood resists decay, and the tree is easily transplanted and grows 
rapidly. 

J. G. Clabk, Waveland : I would like to have Mr. Stiles inform us what insect at- 
tacks the hackberry. I have never learned of any. 

H. A. &TILE3; I cannot tell the name of the spedea. I did not intend to diacourage 
the planting of the hackberry, but simply record facts relating to it aa I would of any 
other sort 

D. Doyi-e: The hackberry, in my opinion, is one of the poorest kinds that we have. 
The white maple is preferable; it furnishes more and better quality of wood — hence is 
more profitable. But the cstalpa and black walnut are valuable for all purposes. If the 
black locnst was not troubled with borers, it would be most valuable. I would advise 
planters to give a thorough trial of the different sorts of forest trees, and determine their 
respective values. 

DiscusNon closed. 



Your committee to whom was referred the President's annual address, and the paper 
read by L. A. Simmons, entitled "WhatareWe Here For 7" would recommend that a 
committee of three be appointed to prepare a digest of the annual proceedings of the 
8o<Jety in manual form and Bnbmit the same to this Society at its next annual meeting, 
for amendment, approval, or rejection, 

Respectfully submitted. E. P. Diebl. 

E. A. POPBNOE. 

J; G. Clark. 
The motion to adopt prevailed without a dissent 
On motion, the meeting adjourned to 1:30 o'clock P. M. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

THnRSDAY, December 18, 1884. 

A. C Easter, President of the Burlingame Horticultorai Society, in the chair. 

Mr. Simmons moved that the following gentlemen constitute the committee to pre- 
pare a horticultural manoal as recommended by him in hia paper entitled, " What are 
We Here For:" J. G. Clark, F. Wellhouse, Wm. Cutler, Abner Allen, A. N. Godfrey. 

Go motion of N. P. Deming, Jos. Savage was added to the- committee. 

The question to adopt was put, and unanimously carried. 

REPOBT OP COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITED FRUIT. 
Your committee find on the tables the following exhibits: 

By Martin Allen, Hays City; 7 varieties of apples, Rawle'a Genet, Ben Davis, Wil- 
ow Twig, Winesap, and others. GoOqIc . 
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Jaa. Hirst, Barclay : 5 varieties, amoi^ which are very fine Missoari Pippiu apple*. 

N. P. Deming, Lawrence: Fine spedineiu of Baldwin apples. 

£. Foal«, Osage coanty, 6 platea of seedling applet 5 named varieties, and 2 ptsUs 
very fine qninoes. 

H. C. Scotl, Osage amnty; A fine display, containing 10 varieties of apples. 

E. K. Terry : 2 plaice apples. 

Wm. Cutler, Junction City : 4 plates apples. 

J. O. Telford, Osage county; 4 varieties of apples. 

H. Ward, Borlingame; 6 plates of apples. 

H. A. Stiles, Pavilion: 12 varieties of apples. 

J. G. Clark, Waveland: 4 varietiea apples, and a plate of Benrre Easter peais in 
excellent condition ; also a bunch of American chestnuts. 

J. C. Rosa, Oaage connty: 8 varieties of apples. 

H. Dubois, Burlingame: 4 varieties of apples. 

J. C. Dewey, Oaage county : 2 plates of apples^ 

J, M. Bisbee, Wabaunsee: 3 varieties apples. 

Joseph Savage, Lawrence : A plate of fine Stark apples. 

D. Doyle, Oswego: 7 varieties of apples. 

J. B. Schlichter, Sterling : 3 varieties of apples. 

A. M, Switier, Hutchinson : 6 varietiea of apples. 

Mr. Cnimline, Junction City : 1 plate fine Niagara grapes. 

H. L. Pratt, Osage county: 7 varieties of apples; 1 promising seedling. 

Heapectfnily submitted. Jdd. Willuju, 

Wm. Cutter, 
AsNER Allen, 

On iialtion, the report fiaa adopted. CommitUe. 

REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 
Your committee, to whom was referred the Treasurer's annual report, beg leave to 
submit the following; That after a careful examination of the Treasurer's report, com- 
pared with duly-execut«d vouchers for items set forth therein, they find it oorrecL 

C. H. Gbahan, 
Wm, Cutter, 
H. Dubois, 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON A PART OF PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 
Your committee to whom was referred the President's annual address and the address 
of the Committee on Needed Legislation, would most respectfully report as follows: 

1. That the Legislature be requested to establish the office of Commisdoner of For- 
estry, whose duty it shall be to establish somewhere in the treeless portion ol the State, 
an experimental station for the promotion of the art of forestry. 

2. That as the school -district officers perform their duties entirely without pay, it 
might be impracticable to impose the additional duty upon theu of ornamenting the 
grounds belonging to their several districts. Therefore we believe it will be best to 
leave this matter to the good sense and pride of the people of each district, and that 
these higher elements should often be appealed to Until success in this direction shall 
have been achieved. 

3. We would most earnestly recommend that the office of State Entomologist be es- 
tablished by the Legislature, with a suitable salary. For this measure we have to plead 
not only the ravages of insect plagues, but also the example of other and older States. 
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4. We would aleo recnmnead that the Lejielature be earnestly requested to provide 
for a. geological sorrey of the StaW at as early a time as practicable. 

5. For the purpose of giving proper force and efiecl to Ihe foregoing auggestionp, we 
would atao recommend that the Secretary of this Society shall prepare suitable petitions, 
properly headed, and place thorn in the hands of the several vice presidents in each 
county of the State, whose dntj it shall be to procure signatures to the game and forward 
to their respective Representatives and Senators in the Legislature, not later than the 
£rst or lecond week of the coming session. 

Allof which is most respectfully submitted.. Mabtin Allen, 

C. H. Ghahah, 

A. H. SWITZBB, 

CbnuniUee. 

On motion to adopt, the following diacnsdoi) occorred : 

M. Allen, Hays City : Your committee, after due time spent in deliberation, ooia- 
dnded that the establishing of the office of State Entomologist would oover all the ne- 
cessities for a board. 

N. P. Demino, Lawrence: I am satisfied with the report of the committee, so far ai 
it gOM. But we must have some legislation to protect the industry against neglect and 
practices which endanger the interests of others. 

L. A. SiifuONB, Wellington: lamsatisfied with the report, and shall feel well pleased 
if the Legblature gives us a State Entomologist. 

MISCELLANEOUS DISCUSSION. 
D. DoTLE, Oaw^o : The calalpa makes a beautiful ornamental tree for dooryards, 
and is valuable for its wood. For fence posts it has an endurance not equaled by many 

C. H. Qbahah, Ijeroy: The Osage orange is one of the most valuable trees for fence 
posts, poles, etc. ; has no equal in durability of wood. Planted on good land, it makes a 
rapid growth. For fuel there is no other wood so valuable. The red cedar is one of the 
future trees of Eansas, for limber plantations. 

Wm. CnTTER, Junetion City: I noticed along my route to this place, many worm- 
neata banging to the forest trees near here. 

D. Doyle, Oswego: We have apparently the same insect in the forests of Labette 

N. P. Deuino, Lawrence: The same has appeared in Douglas county, and is pro- 
Bounced a species of the handmaid moth, by Professor Snow, of the University. 

D. Doyle, Oswego: In my 00001; we are succeeding sattsfactorily with the hard- 
shelled almond. The trees are as eauly grown as peach trees. 

£. pABEEB, Argonia: There is growing in my neighborhood a tree belonging to the 
ipefdar family, which differs from the ulver-leaved, I»mberdy, or balm of Gilead. Can 
anyone tell me what it is? 

L. A. SiUMON^ Wellington: The same is growing in Somoer county, and baa beea 
called the Athenian poplar. 

A. M. SwiTZER, Hutchinson: It is found in Beno county; does not spront from the 
roots, as is the case with most poplars. 

On matkM, a4}0UTiied to 7 o'clock v. u. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

[NoTK.— TtHeienlngKulon vuplunl In olurgeorthe Burllngwne Soolet;.] 

Trcbsdat, December 18, ISS4. 
A. C. £a>ter. President of the Burlingame Society, in the chair. 
The exercises opened with prayer, offered by Rev. Levi Morse, of the city, which »a» 
fbllowed with tnnsio. The Preadent anttounced the reading of the following paper: 

DELIGHTS OF HORTICDLTORE. 

BY KRS, H. I.. FERRIS, OSAOB CITY. 

Hortw means garden; euifro, the knife. Hence horticnltore properly means the cul- 
ture of whatever was primarily raised in the garden, and which required the use of Ihe 
knife. 

In choosing our life oo^npation, we are apt to select such as are congenial to our tastes, 
unless drcumalances over which we have no control make the earning of a few dollars a 
necessity. In this way many are led to follow avocations entirely distasteful to them, 
looking only to the necessary living to be made, rather than the pleasure of congenial 

Yet the horticulturist rarely, if ever, follows his pursuit from a matter of necesMty, 
but always from choice, for not only is there "a plowing and a planting," bnt a long, 
tedious waiting for gathering the fruits. This waiting prefaces a living in the Interim ; 
so the pursnit in nut chosen unless the living be supplied. Thus it follows that the hor- 
ticulturist seeks not only profit but pleasure in his work. 

We have only to compare his work with that of other labor to see its advantages over 
any other occupation, 

The carpenter sees only the amount of lumber which a tree will cut, and seelu to 
tear down nature to supply art. He only receives an artisan's pay for the time he labors, 
while the horticulturist receives nature's pay — a constant, steady, beautiful growth, 
while he sleeps as well as while he works. 

The butcher is constantly engaged in the taking of life. So callous does he become 
that the sight of blood is a pleasure to him, even to such an extent that at one time the 
common law did not allow a butcher his testimony in a murder trial. 

The horticulturist is constantly nuiwng life — watching vegetable growth, and laire- 
fully training the delicate tendrils, until lie is always very watchful over all auimals in- 
trusted to his care. 

The physician's life is one of sleepless, unrequited toil. There is poetry in the idea 
of "relieving sulTering humanity," but it is neither poetical nor beantifnl to inhale all 
the odors of a sick room, to deal out quinine, calomel, and Ipecac — nor is at all poetical 
to take the stulT. 

When the horticulturist retires, it is willi the comforting feeling that he will be ud- 
disturbed. Morning finds him rested and refreshed. 

"Anounceof prevention isworth a pound of care." Apples, peaches, pears and grapes 
are better medicine than drugs, and inSnitely more wholesome. They have assisted many 
poor, weak, over-ioaded sloraaolis to digest their dinners, and saved many a long fit of 
sickness and a doctor's bill. As old Parson Blake said, " Dried apples are better than 
quinine." 

The young lawyer masters the principles of jiiriBpmdence, reads Blackstoue, Coke, 
and Macaulay; lalkaof the beauty, dignity and majesty of the law, and opena up a "tem- 
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pie of Janm," nrhoee doors are never shot. Ab a claas, they will resort to any underhanded^ 
petty trick, any amount of chicanery and bnfiixiDery, (o gain their point, and by shrewd, 
doable-&ced dealing work np all the cases possible, the sole object being money. There 
are some noble exceptions, however. It is this lawyer-love of gwn and lawyer intrigue 
that sabverts the majesty of the law, and makes it ponible for the money of the brewer 
and salooniat to set at nanght the prohibition law. 

HortimltoristB as a class are prohibitionists, notwithstanding the temptations of cider 
and wine. Their living is foraished by Dame Nature herself, and she only requites 
honest, earnest endeavor- 
Having drawn a few comparisons between the horticulturist and people of other avo- 
cations, we will now dwell on the real delights which his basiness afibrda. 

The horticoltnrist is an educated person. You who have attended these meetings 
have heard the able essays, have seen how they were appreciated and understood by the 
memben of the Society, and have listened to the intelligent discuanons that followed, 
need not be told of the facL While the great m^ority of the active middle-aged men 
an engaj;^ in basinete that seldom recalls the lesons of their school days, he has not 
only all he has learned at school freeh in his miud, but a wide field open for further re- 
search. This is a pleasure Dot to be estimated. 

He VMei. of nec««sity be a botanist, imderstanding the structure, growth and habits of 
the varieties of trees, shrubs and vines, else how could he sncceMftiUy plant, train, graft, 

Agricultural chemistry is another edence which he needs. Analyue of soils, aitd its 
adaptation to different kinds of vegetable growth, is necessary; so that when the soil is 
impoverished, he may supply the miswog elements in enriching fertilizers. 

Ekitomology, zoology and ornithology are dcdly studies. It is not only necessary for 
him to know his insect foee and bird foee, but insect friends and bird friends, as well. It 
Uoneof the delights to sit and watch these and learn from obaervaUou, rather than from 
books, of their habits. 

If he is a Latin scholar, it will be of service to him In understanding the nomencla- 
ture of these sciences, and he can the mor« intelligently read and write upon them. 

The higher mathematics are of use to him, in the laying out of his orchards, groves 
and lawns. If he uttderstands analytical geometry, he can originate new and beautiful 
deugns for the ornamentation of hia liome. 

There is a sort of individuality to every tree; and no one is better acquainted with 
theee characteristics of tree growth than the owner who takes delight in visiting each 
tree, watching its growth, noting its pri^eae, and giving it care, each eaccessive round 
of TialB only making them better acquainted, and, as it were, firmer friends, 

A perfect man is endowed with five peculiar gifts or senses — hearing, seeing, smell- 
ing, lasting, and feeling, the proper gratification of any one of which constitutes pleasure. 
The more of the senses gratified, the higher the enjoyment. Horticulture calls into 
reqoiudon all of the senses. We see the growth of trees, plants and flowers — their 
Uoom and their fruit. We smell their delightful odors, handle the fruit and flowers, 
and taste the luscious fruitage. True, we cannot hear an apple grow, but we can hear 
it as it hlls into the barrel, and listen to the music of the money which it brings. 

PINAL RESOLDTIONS. 

The Committee on Final Resolutions reported as follows: 

Your committee would respectfully report; 

BtMlttd, Tlut tbe Dfflcen and member) of the SUte Uartieultuisl Sodet; ber*b)' tender tbe Bpr- 
Ungune Horttcallorsl Society, and the cCtliena at Burlingune, their slnc«r« thipki for the cordis] re- 
ception ind (be bMintlfiil hosplUUlf glren to them, daring this tbe eighteenth annual meetlllg of the 
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SoAbIj; Ihmt Ihuika us hsnbr utsndsd M tha BipUit locletr for kindly penallting the uM of their 
houM for our meeliDgn. Further. 

Bealved, Tlutwe herebTUoderourhanrlbmnki tothccbalrorBurliDgtmcfar klndlj (Urniihinc 
OUT oienlDg Mealona witb mppnprisU muslo. 

On motion, the report woe adopted. 

The remainder of the evening was vtry pleasaall? spent in social talks, mingled with 
frequent entertaioitig piecesof musicof ahumorousaod pleasing cbaiact«r. At ihccloac 
of vhich, the eighteenth annnal meeting a^iourned «in« die. 
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ON THE SOCIETY'S WORK. 

Laditt <md Oenllaatn, Membere of lie Slaie HarlieuUaral Society 0/ Kansat t 

Perbape there is do otber Tolantorj organization among men that brings together in 
one common field bo vide a range of cultare, and talent, and taste, and that awakens a 
common empathy among men of ta varied accDpations, as that in whose interests we 
meet to-day. While I have before me men from all professions, and from most of the 
occupations of 4fe, we find all working harmonioaslj and to one common end. We 
gather here lo hold in the backgroond oar own special opinions. For the hoar, it mat- 
ters not whether we are allopathists, or homeopath ists; whether we mean to vote for 
Blaine, or Tildeo, or even Ben Butler; whether we are Calnnists, mild or strong; whether 
we for the time measure silk or tape, or follow the plow. We are here for one purpose 
— to forget all but the one object of allying oiiTSelves and ours to the good and the beau- 
tiful in nature, and through nature coming nesjer to nature's God. 

Ab far as the interests of horticulture are concerned, we could hardly hope for a more 
auKpiciona gathering. While the reputation of our State as offering comfortable and 
happy homes to the men who are willing lo work, has been steadily advancing for the 
last few years, it is well established that horticulture has played an important part in 
securing that reputation. Horticulture in its various branches has already l>ecome an 
immense industry. And yet the returns so far are meager indeed, compared with what 
they must be in a few years. Over three and one-ninth millions of apple trees were re- 
ported in bearing in 1883, while more than three and a half millions were not yet in 
bearing. The fruit from all Iheee trees will be immense, to say nothing of the vast nnm- 
beis that will be hereafter planted. This is only a single interest, while the culture of 
small fmit and gardening gives lucrative employment to a targe number of &milies. 
Add to this the vast and important interest of forestry, and it is evident that the field 
b of suffident magnitude to demand a general recognition more direct and positive than 
has been hitherto granted. The number of dolUrs returned to the producer for his 
fruit is no doubt with a very large class of men the only question. But there are not a 
few who hold that the sanitary interests of the home and the influence of the products 
of the orchard and garden upon the health of the family are matters of great impor- 
tance. It would i>e a very narrow view of this subject that did not embrace under this 
general statement the moulding influence of horticulture upon our social life. The 
questions of art and pecuniary returns we are told do not go together. There are not a 
few who will tell us, You must ignore beauty if yon demand profils. You must, they 
sagely tell ns, ignore high social cultare if you are to come down to the province of the 
mighty dollar. I incline to the belief that some make a very grave mistake here. Il is 
only an unnatural view of wliat real beauty consists, that wilt lead us to this point. If 
we take the most cursory view of nature, we shall be impressed with the idea that under 
the hand of the All-Wise Architect profit and beauty are made lo go together. And it 
(87) 
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it, then, beet lo remember that the pnnnit or horticulture, even in its higher sense, i» 
BDaadall? profitable. The work of the horticulturist, combining on the one side the . 
necessity for adequate pecuniar; returns and on the other the perfeciion of art, becomes 
in the very nature of the case very wide in iu range, and coraplicnted in its character. 
The care of delicate flowers and the laying out and care of the garden wilh all its oom- 
plicaled appendage*, the culture and training of orchards and forests, involves a multi- 
plicity of details and a variety of work that will demand not only a varied experience, 
but an extended culture. 

The aim of all education is to literally eall out the latent powers of the mind. Among 
the varied pursnils of men, that which serves most lo do this should rightfully hold a 
high place iu the estimation of thoughtftil men, and in this age should be given the first 
place in practical culture. In our ideas of what should constitute a perfected ^stem of 
education, we shall probably be quite agreed that it should embrace the following par- 
ticalara: 

1. A well^developed physical nature. 

2. Habits of close and discrimi Dating observntion. 

3. A capadly to compare known truths in nature ; to eliminate the false and hold fast 
the good. 

4. To learn to love the beautiful, and to form notions of a correct taste which shall 
serve lo elevate and purify. 

5. And to form such views of the love and wisdom and benevolence of the Supreme 
Being as shall lead us to aspire to and labor for a higher life. 

We see Ihat, judged by this standard, much of onr old system of education is faulty. 
In the first place, the physical nature has been almost entirely neglected. And what is 
r^arded as the more complete culture not only neglects that culture, but so shapes its 
educational systems as to utterly ruin the physical. Witness the hundreds who come 
through our higher institutions physical wrecks. Kspecially is this the case with hosts 
of the young ladiM who come out from what are termed our fnshionable instilutions of 
learning. The old system of culture is no doubt subject to criticisms in other directions; 
but it is not our object to dwell on the imperfections of the past, but lo'insist that there 
is a possibility of culture, broad and liberal in its character, while the student is every 
day in constant intercourse with nature. 

We have wondered sometimes, when we have met men that have known little or. 
nothing of the schools, and yet are so perfectly at home in everything relating to oatare, 
how they became educated. Deprived, it may be, in early life, of all the privil^es of 
the halls of learning, end pressed by accumolated cares, they have gone on year by year 
gathering up a rich storehouse of facts; and, ranging over nature's wide field, and in their 
own way, they have become thoroughly cultured. They are at home in the midst of 
nature. Their very life has been shaped to treasure up for use the great, good, and beau- 
tiful around them. It is the height of aflectation to assume that such men are uncultured. 
They have become familiar with nature's highest and broadest culture, and in the devel- 
opment of art and the unfolding of science have been often most successful Their lives 
have been familiar with nature, and they have gathered valuable lessons at every step. 
We always feel instructed when they write or speak to us. 

Now this kind of culture has been successfully attained in horticultural puisuits more 
frequently than anywhere else. It is a culture that does not xhow the mildew of the 
achools. It is always fresh, and never musty with age. It has its bright and cheering 
^de 1 gives a charm to domestic and especially to rural life. It throws a sprightliness 
and brightness over life that does not cease when men and women grow old; adds a 
charm to age, and mingles the perennial sunlight of love with the gray hairs. It b this 
that cheers, brightens and gladdens life. 
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w told that horticulture is a higher or advanced department of agn- 
GDltore. And perhaps this view is a correct one. It gives ob the natural and rensonible 
Tiew of the relation which the care of the garden, the conservatory and greenhouse, the 
park and the lawn, the orchard and the forest, should hold to the rougher and more 
maacaliDe departments of agriculture. So we have a right to regard the educative in- 
fluences that grow out of horticultnral pursuits as of a higher order aod baviag a wider 
range than those ofiered bj anj other occupation. 

As a power, then, in a practical education, we claim for horticulture not simply a 
place, but the first place. We do not believe it, then, either the token of crankism or 
special favoritism, that would claim for horticulture a higher place in a practical educa- 
tion than man/ of the conservatore of our educational interests have been willing to 
grant. If yon would make man happy and prosperous^ bring hiaa in harmony with na- 
ture. Nothing can effect this object so certainly as an earnest devotion to the pursuits 
of horticulture. 

As a society we are called upon to extend the field of observation and experiment. 
New problems present themselves each year, demanding intelligent solutiou. There are 
old questions yet unsettled ; and because they are old they are none the less important. 
We would know not only what "blight" may be, but we desire most of all to know bow 
to escape it. The best possible ways of destroying ii^urious insects, opens a wide field 
for investigation. We have open here a life-long work. Again, we find that certain va- 
rieties of apple trees — as fbr example the Winesap — are frequently decaying at the root, 
on the north and east sides. The extent of this injury is yet an open question ; and the 
caoae of it b not yet quite clear. The removal of the cause, or the cure for the injury, 
is yet an unsolved problem. 

The extent to which fertiliiers can be used on various soils, nnd the kinds of fertil- 
izers that can be best used in fruit calture; and whether strong nitrogenous ferliliiers 
can be profitably employed in small-fmit culture, is still a question offering many fields 
of inquiry. 

Then, again, we may regard the posMbilities of irrigntion in garden and fruit culture 
as demanding spedal consideration. We shall have to settle the poesibiliijes of water 
■apply, and the extent to which it may be made profitably available. 

Another matter demands ourspecial consideration.in future as in the past, and that 
is to seek in every way to guard the citizens of the State against imposition at the hands 
of an innumerable host of impostors, who come to fleece the people, ofiering them no 
adequate return for their money. We hail with pleasure every honest effort for im- 
provement. We are glad to second the efforts of the inventor who really ofiers us 
genuine improvements, whether he devises a better hoe or plow than hitherto offered 
the public, or brings out new and more valuable varieties of fruit. Bat we have no 
warm place for the class of men who systematically engage in swindling the people. It 
is the duty of this Society lo watch well the action of this class of men, and to investi- 
gate and publish their actions. As a society we cannot, perhaps, always reach these 
evils, bat as individual membens Laving the cause at heart, we may materially aid this 
work of crushing oat genuine humbugs In our own localities. As a good example of 
what can and ought to be done, I take the liberty of referring to the bold utterances of 
one of onr members in the local press of a southwestern county against the Russian ap- 
ple "fiend." Such outspoken comments seem specially called for in many cases, and no 
doul>t will serve to send the enterprising canvasser on to the next county. Wc are grat- 
ified to see the evidence Chat the members of this Society sre ready to speak out, when 
the emergency calls for it, in defense of the interests of our people. 

We know that alt are liable to err, and hence we ought always to be cautious in pass- 
ing judgment upon the claims of inventurj and promulgators of new theories, as viW as 
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new devices and mBchinea. Wr mnst realite the fnct tbat as lime advances we shall be 
forced to consider, in one wa]' or another, new iaventioiu lo remove the ills to which 
vegetable life ie heir. The inTentive genius of the age is at work in all the departments 
of our parsait, and the success reached is often ver^ gratifying. While the various in- 
ven^ns, discoveries and theories may all look welt upon the anrface, as a sodety it be- 
comes us to proceed cautiously dther in commending or condemning. New fruits are 
constantly pressing to the front Some of these, no doubt, are valuable, and donbtles 
manj of them will prove worthless. Some of them will be really new, and it is not im- 
probable that old ones will come to the surface under new names. In regard to society 
action upon such matters, there is really only one safe tine of action for us to pursue, and 
that is the conservative policy which has hitherto guided our action. We ma^ encour- 
age invention; we may listen candidly to the presentation of new theories; we may in- 
veatigate whatever purport to be new discoveries in the various depaitmeota of horticul- 
ture; ire can encourage in various ways the dinemination of new varieties of frails. 
But while doingall this, it should be our special aim to induce individual investigation; 
and at the same time be sure and not promote speculation. 

Let me urge, then, the importance of dne ^d careful conwderation of any new mat- 
ter relating to horlicut tore, weighing it in all its bearings, and tak;pg time to do this before 
we, as a sodety, attempt to give any answers which may involve State interest. I urge 
this with a special aatisfiietion, from the fact that the thought BO well accords with the 
past action of the Society, and that what I have to say can only be re^rded as pressing 
an adherence to what may be termed our settled policy. 

There is still another matter which seems to demand emphatic notice, and to which 
our Secretary in liis last report called specUl attention; and that is that the Society 
CAnnot be responsible for individual opinions expressed in our meetings, and reported in 
our transactions This is a matter of more moment than we at first are inclined to be- 
lieve. We have frequently met persona who have taken the utterances of individuals 
as the anthoritalive declarations of the Society. Our Secretary wishes it undeistood 
that every man speaks for himself on this floor, and hia utterances go to the world nptm 
his own authority, and not upon that of the Society. 

The contemplated exposition at New Orleans, in view of what ought to be done in 
that direction by Kbobsb. should demand your consideration. If there is to be a grand 
display of Kansas fruit at New Orleans, the members of this Society and its auxiliaries 
will have much to do with it. Possibly, before the close of this meeting, your attention 
will be called specially to our relation to thai expoeition. 

1 ask, then, for no change in the policy of this Society. Let us adhere to the couise 
which our past history marks out foe ua, by seeking to make every department of horti- 
culture so far a success that in years to come Kansas maybe counted as 
State of the Nation. 
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[ MOTC— Tbns papers w«t« pnp*i«d Tor tbc UDiial meMlsg, but were receiied loo late to be read tben.] 



HONEST TRAFFIC IN NURSERY STOCK AND HORTICUL- 
TURAL PRODUCTS. 



"Honesty is the be«I policy" is an old aod time-worn proverb, aod is supposed to ap- 
ply to every pursuit followed by man; and tbe presumptioD Is, that he who makes this 
his standard of businets will, in the end, be most sacceseful. But an examination of (be 
orchards, vineyards, and small fruits, now growtug in Kansas, would seem to lead to the 
conclusion that in the buuness that beads this article, the proverb has been reversed, and 
would better read; "Deception and fraud are the surest road to financial success." True, 
twenty years a^ the fruits best adapted to this soil and climate were not clearly deter- 
mined, and much had to be learned by experiment. To do this, some of our most reli- 
able fmit-growers experimented largely, at a pecuniary loss to themselves, in order that 
the coming settlers of this fast-growing Slate might tiave a sure foundation on which to 
build successful orchards, vineyards, and small-fruit plantations. The State Horticul- 
tural Society, though young in years, was practical in the extreme on this subject, and 
twice a year the fruit-growers of the Slate convened and compared notee, recording their 
Buccen In some things and failure in olhere, and the Society gave these facts to the pub- 
lic, without partiality or prejudice, in (he annual volume of transactions, which some of 
the old members will remember were published under great difficulty for want of funds. 
But for the pasteightyeais, sufficient knowledge has been scattered throughout the State, 
of fruits adapted to (he soil, that no man need to plant with uncertainty. Yet within 
thia period, moat of the frauds and humbugs of which farmers and tree-planters are now 
the victims, have been originated and palmed off on the confiding public. 

During the Centennial exhibition of 1876 the posubilities of this Stale were bo ex- 
tensively advertised that it drew the attention of the entire Union. Thoosands flocked 
here. Eager to realize the results foreshadowed by that exhibition, and ready to believe 
any plaumble story told, they became the easy viclima of unscrupulous dealers who has- 
tened to the field already ripe for the harvest. The first that came under my notice were 
Eastern parties selling dwarf-apple and pear trees. Fully equipped for the purpose, 
•genis were scattered over the State, showing that vast fortunes awaited the selllers who 
had nerve enongb to invest largely in planting. The prices of their stock were, if po^ 
«ble, more extravagant than their stories. Orders were filled regardless of name, or 
quality, and a few years sufficed to show the victims that "fools and their money" had 
parted. 

Following this came the grape swindle of 3978-9. The principal field of operation 

for swindlers of this class was in what is now the central portion of the Slate. Some 

Concord vineyards in Ihe eastern portion of the Slate were said to be an im 
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and this ■wbb folloned bj a troop of agents representing Kaitem nnraeries, either real or 
fictilioUB, with plates and samples of grapes so proliGt^ and of snch high quality, that a 
few vines were a sure road to fortune. The price (in some instances fio.OO per viae) was 
nothing compared to the profit to be derived from the fmil. Victims were naoicrons, 
and worthleEB vines on many (arms still show the cost of the swindle. That thi» swindle 
met with a sudden checli is largely due to the prompt action of the Secretary of the State 
Bociety. He, supported by leading fruit men, rapidly gathered such facta in regard to 
the fraud, and circulated them so widely, as to cause the agents to hastily retn-at from 
the field. 

But the most gigantic fraud, involving the largest amount of money, was what is now 
fami lis rly known as the "Rtissian-apple swindle." This scheme seems to have been 
well planned, and the State invaded in all the wealthiest portions at the same time. The 
contracts were as nearly "Iron-clad" as possible; the stories, as usnal, very smooth, show- 
ing that the stock would begin bearing at a very early age, would resist the severest win- 
ters, would bear ncrjF y«ar, and live far [>eyond an ordinary lifetime; the fruit was of 
marvelous size and richness, snd would sweep all native varieties out of the market 
where introduced. This and much more was offered to the customer at the moderate 
price of $1 per tree. Agents carefblly avoided fruit men, as the? would at once irecog- 
nice the names of such fruits as Bed Astrachan, Dui;hess of Oldenbarg, Tetofaky, Alei- 
Boder, and others that could be bought in any nursery by the thousand at 80. lo lOe, each, 
and thus contracted many thousand dollars before the scheme became pnblic. As soon 
M known, the State Society took the matter in hand through the Secretary, and in a 
short time the agents were compelled to fold up their plate books and contracts, and seek 
new fields of plunder. Although in each case where the buyers of this slock redsted 
payment no compulsion was used, yet many thousand dollars were paid for these trees by 
those who preferred to pay the-order rather than ride a suit at law. 

This is perhaps the last oi^aniied swindle of such magnitude in our State, but each 
year finds agents for Eastern nurseries of unknown responsibility selling stock through 
the State at prices far above our home dealers. Even the past season, while this Society 
was holding its semi-annual session at Junction City, the agents for an Illinois nursery 
were canvassing Davis and Dickinson counties, and their order books showed tbousanda 
, of dollar^ worth of stock, sold at prices from 10 to 50 per cent, above what any of our 
borne dealers would have supplied stock of the same quality. 

But a change is now tieing introduced. It seems evident that the supply of stock 
must be mainly through the agency of canvassers, and a majority of farmersand planlen 
now demand of agents, references indorsed by responsible nurserymen as to the value 
and genuineness of the slock ordered, and such dealers are held reapouuble for their 
sgenls" acts. Realiuog the importance of this course, many leading nurseries now give 
their regular agents a certificate of appointment, and it is common for the purchaser to 
demand credentials before giving an order. This Society may justly regard this reform 
as an outgrowth of its teachings since its organization, and one to which it may refer with 

Having now reached a period in our horticultural history that our fruits ate begin- 
ning to seek a market, permit me to urge the necessity of applying the rtile of honesty 
in putting fruit on the market. It will not do to send barreled fruit to matiet with fine 
specimens at each end and inferior fruit in the center, nor small fruit in boxes with 
handsome "topping" and poor fruit underneath. Such a course will speedily bring the 
crop of the State under general condemnation, while an honest course of r^ecliug all 
unworthy fruit, and offering only the best, will insure highest prices as well as advance 
the general reputation of the State- 
In this connection I would suggest that this Society commend the piacticeof some 
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dealers in branding all the fruit sold bj them, thna assuming responsibility for itB qual- 
ity, and urge a general adoption of the rule. 

I conclude as I began, that in selling and planliiig, as well asin marketing the fruit, 
" Honesty a the best policy." 



THE BENEFITS OF HORTICULTURAL MEETINGS. 

BY CHAS. BBTKOLM, JtTNCTIOS CITY. 

ABSociation is the impulse of nearly alt progress. This has long been reeogniied as 
an tmbiaaed truth, never to be doubted or questioned. But notwithstanding this well- 
recognized fact, time was, and the distance is not remote, when fruit-growers and horti- 
«alturist3 seldom met in conventions, cluhs, or organized societies. Even in Great 
Britain, a nation of gardeners, and where the culture of thesoU bu for ages been brought 
to great perfection, association for combined benefit is comparatively modem. For 200 
years after Judge Fitzherbert had written and pnhlished hio Agricultural and Horticul- 
tnra] Book, it found few readers; caused, most likely, by the fact that isolation, not asso- 
ciation, was the rule among all the tillers of the soil. It was many years after this be- 
fore the English or Scotch gardeners attempted anything like combined effort to benefit 
their heaven-boro calling. BIythe had written hU book on Horticulture and Agricul- 
ture; Hartlib had left his l^acy to the world ; and JetbroTull, the Berkshire blower, 
had blattered over his drill for at least twenty years before any attempt of uniting them- 
selves into an organized society was made by Briltah gardeners. 

The first thing of the kind ever attempted, as far as I know, was done tu Scotland in 
the year of our Lord 1723. Since that day clubs, boards and organized societies have 
been as numerous as the stars in heaven ; and as useful to man as the same stars have 
ever been in guiding wayfarers to the haven where they would be. Those societies have 
taught that the primary law of man's nature leads tn progress; that honest labor is a 
bleniog. Carlyle tells us that "there is a perennial nobleness, and even sacredness, in 
work." Of course he does not mean by work, were manual labor only, but every effort 
of the mind as well as the body. Man was bom to labor. Without it. Paradise would 
have been past endurance. All growth of character, all noble energy, all true manhood, 
are the result of work. Biography tells us that when the Duke of Grafton reproached 
Lord Thurlow with his plebeian origin, that the noble lord vindicated his claim to his 
position by the industry which had placed him there, and hurled back the taunt by de- 
claring that the peerage sought him, not he the peerage. 

The fi[i>t cAject of horticultural societies should be to dignify honest labor, and make 
it honorable. The second should be to make it hoptftU; and this they will achieve by 
making known the success of those who have contended with difficulties and overcome 
them. All labor, says a late writer, should be intelligent. It has grown to be a maiim 
that always "near the hearing ear will be found the speaking voice." The idea that 
labor n;^ not be intelligent ; that it works better by being debased to the condition of 
brute force, is a relic of the Middle Ages, and forms no part of modem philosophy. All 
great improvements in modem science, in the arts, in horticulture, have been achieved 
by having an intelligent mind to impel the willing hand. And this intelligence is ac- 
quired by mind coming in contact with various active minds. 

Horticultural labor must be a delight, to be truly valuable. The gardener, or frait- 
grower, must go to his garden, or orchard, as the artist goes to his studio. Horlicuitutol 
gatherings have done much to disabuse the common mind of the advantages of quantity 
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r&ther than qaalit}'. Laige fields hnve been tormented, amid mocb fretting, to yield ■ 
poor crop. Science aod labor well applied will, I am eure, doable the quantity of the 
crop <Hi nearly every acre tilled in this State. In many inetancea it has already been 
doubled, and thiB Society shonld receive the praise. As a nation, we have run mad in 
oar rage for more land. It matters not how mach we have, we want more. 

Dr. Bohrer told aa In December, 18TT, that "patience, observation and industry have 
taught many of oar first settlers that to be successfal in the different deparlmenls of hor- 
ticulture pecaliar to this latitude, requiree a correct knowledge of how to cultivate, what 
to cultivate, and when to cultivate." Many petsons have located on our prairies, coming 
from oar older Slates — and I may say, and correctly, too, that they have come from every 
part of the civilized world — and hare prepared the soil in their accustomed manner; 
planted, what to them, in the respective regions of country of which they had formerly 
been residents, were known to be the best and hardiest varieties of the different froits, 
and have suffered most disastrous failure. It h scarcely necessary to state that the totally 
uainformed, the restless and dilatory, have met with failure here, as such is their history 
everywhere. Sut it h the industrious, the attentive, and the informed, whose efforts 
have been foiled, as well as those of the foregoing class. 

But through what mediam have the facts and conclusions which have benefited us 
all, lieen reached? Mainly through horticultural societies — mainls through thi» iSlole 
Society. The horticulturist is taught, in all the meetings of this Society, that he is not 
only a working, hut a thinking being; that he is to seek and comprehend the printdplcs 
of his occupation; that he must rise above his occupation as an art, and study it as a 
icUnee. I hold, and you fully agree with me in this, that the hotticulturiat should have 
a reason for the methods he adopts, as much as the mathematician; and should he able 
to give an esplanation of the problem he solves. I am no believer in theory, or in prac- 
tice, operating independently of each other. Book -gardening and hard worb, andirected 
by such knowledge as this Society imparts, seldom work success. To what shall I liken 
the unskilled horticulturist? To Prometheus, with the properties of a giant — bat to 
Prometheus bound. This Society has given its consent to the marriage of theory and 
practice — book-learning and back-aching, but ia opposed to divorce, and for this I honor 
it. It fosters a taste for the beantiful. It paints the dwellings and outboildings in tints 
that blend, and it adorns the dooryard with flowering shrulw and evergreens, and the 
highway with maples or elms. 



HORTICULTURE IN THE NORTHWEST. 



Horticulture in the northwestern portion of Kansas has been very similar to what 
horticulture was the lirgt t«n years in northeastern Kansas, namely, ten failures to one 
Boccess; and these results are the products of very similar causes, namely, the untamed 
condition of the soil; difficulty of getting trees with unimpaired vitality; tree-planter's 
lack of hpowledge as to varieties suited to the pecidiarities of his peculiar locality; a 
great lack of both practical and theoretical knowledge of how to properly plant, and 
after-care of the trees; in some cases criminal negligence by many of the few who knew 
how, hut would not give the trees proper attention; and in many cases ignorance and 
shiftlessness combined in the same individual ; and I may safely add, occasional if not 
Arequent drouths and hot winds have appeared upon the scene, causing grief and deqisir 
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in the horticultural familjr as completely as did the works of that terrible "bad boy" in 
the household of the Peck familj. 

Similar to all neir-country settle^^ most of db had lo "cot and try" — cut again and 
tiy again, learning in the tedione ond undisciplined school of experience. To be sure, 
the State Horticaltural Society has done much tOTard imparting information, and to its 
teachings are due the majority of Bucceases which now exist in the fruit-growing fields 
of northwestern Kansas; and right here I wish to add, if there had been twice the num- 
ber of our State Horticultural Reports distributed in what may be termed " New Kansas," 
we wonld now have twice the namber of satisfactory orchards within our district It 
seents strange that when our legiBlators are so xealous and liberal in granting appropria- 
tions for the building and maiatenance of so many imposing colleges and universities for 
the inBtruction of the young of to-day, and those yet unborn, that they should resort to 
the cross-roads politician buncombe, "retrenchment, and cut down appropriations," when 
the appropriation bill of our State Horticultural Society comes up. Is not the difluuon 
of practical knowledge among the oarsmen who are to-day propelling the great ship of 
state aa much a matter of Justice in policy and downright common sense? I did not get 
off on this appropriation business thinking I had exhausted the subject in hand, but to 
yield to my natural impulse to "epeak right out in vKeting" when politicians electioneer 
for the right but act on the wrong side in the L^islature, if elected to the office. 

Now aa to the lessons of 1884, We must say they have been very satisfactory, be- 
caoae it has been, in a. general way, a good fruit year. Very many had despaired of ever 
picking an apple from one of their own trees in Kansas, who this year gathered fine 
specimens, and in some cases bushels of them, and are now going to take good care of 
what few nf^lected trees they have left, and plant more. Again, that class which are 
found everywhere else are here also, namely, those who stand back and wait for their 
neighbors to experiment and break the road for them to follow. This class are now on 
the move, and by force of instinct will plant and cultivate. So we now confidently an- 
ticipate that northwestern Kansas will demonstrate, within the next few years, horticnl- 
tnral achievements equaled by few and excelled by no other section of the State. 



ANTIQUITY OF THE ROSE. 

The all-wifle Creator has kindly furnished us with a great variety of objects for our 
pleasure and gratification, as well as with life itself The earth leema with natural 
beauty, as well as natural bounty, through which life is made not only endurable, but en- 
joyable. Among the many pleasing objects surrounding us may be mentioned the won- 
derful variety of fiowers which bedeck and beautify the earth ; among which the rose 
stands preeminent for its beauty, fragrance, and its charms; and has universally received 
the r^at title of Queen of Flowers. It is the ornament and charm of both cottage and 
palace. It is the symbol of love, beanty, and innocence; and has furnished poets with 
more allusions and comparisons than all other flowere. In the old countries of the 
world it has tieen admired and cultivated for ages; nor does time seem to weaken man's 
love for this favorite flower; nor to lessen his devices for rearing it in perfection. It 
may therefore be of some interest lo know something of the history and antiquity of 
the rose; and to learn the origin of some of thoee allusions to it with which our litera- 
ture abounds. 
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UnUllbe beginning of thepresent centurjibut fewsorbiof rosea appear to have been 
cultiTBted ID Europe; but aince then a great DUOiber of beautifal tarietiea have been 
raised from seed, on tlie continent, chiefly in France, however. Several hundred Dew va- 
rieties have been raised in England, swelling up the catalogue to over a thoosaod names. 
Many varieties, howeTer, in this vast Uat are so nearly alike that they can only be dis- 
tinguished by a profeesinnal cultivatar. 

The rose in its vild state alirays exhibits a uogle Boirer; it is to culture, and the de- 
vices of the florist, that we owe onr present stock of exuberant and varit^ted bloasomi. 
The loseia mentioned by the earliest writers of antiquity as an otgect of cidlure. Herod- 
olus speaks of the doable rose, and Solomon of the roee of Sharon, and of the planta- 
tions of roses at Jericho. Pliny mentions several sorts of roses which were known to 
the Bomens, and which modern authors consider as the same with the Damaacns, 
French, and cabbage roses. By the Romans, rosea were more highly prized than any 
other flowers. Id the reign of Domitian, the Bgyptians thought of offering to the Em- 
peror's court, as a choice present, roses in winter; but this the Romans smiled at,so 
abundant were roses at that season ; for they had learned the art of forcing. " In every 
Street," says Martial, " the odor of spring is breathed, and garlands of roses, freshly gath- 
ered, are displayed." Said the Romans, " Send us com, Egyptians, and we will send yon 

Roses were employed, both, by the Greeks and Romans, to decorate tomhe; and in- 
stances are given of rose gardens being cultivated for the express purpose of fumishing 
flowers with which to decorate graves. 

Very little la known of the history of the rose from the time of the Komana till the 
days of Toumefort, when botany became a science. That rosea were held in eateem, in 
the dark ages, by all who could procure them, there is no doubL When Baladin took 
Jerusalem, in 1123, he would not enter the shrine of the temple, then converted into a 
church by the Christians, till tbe walls had been thoroughly washed and purified with 
rose-water. Voltaire says that after the taking of Conatantinople by Mahomet, in 1453, 
the church of Sophia woa washed with rose-water, in a similar manner, before it was 
converted into a mosqne. We read in the History of the Mogul Empire, by Father 
Catron, that the celebrated Princess Nourmahat filled an entire canal with ruse-waler, 
upon which she was in the habit of sailing with the great Mogul. The heat of the sun 
disengaged the essential oil from the rose-water. This was observed floating upon the 
surface, and thus was made thediscoveryof the essence, oUor ofTixea. Sir John Chardin, 
in 1686, found the gardens of the Persians filled with roses; and all modem travelets 
bear testimony of the esteem in which this Bower is held in Pema, Svria, and Egypt 
Sir W. Ousley says that he was perfectly overwhelmed with roses in the garden of the 
castle of Faasa. Jackson speaks of mattresses being made of the loses of the Nile, for 
men of rank to recline on. Buckingham mentions the rose plantations of Syria as occn- 
pying many acres in extent. At marriages, and on other festivities, in the middle ages, 
the guests were adorned with roses; it was also customary to carry large vessels of rose- 
water to bapUsms. Indeed the fondness for this fragrant and elegant flower, by our 
ancestors, explains tbe feudal custom of vassals being required to pay so many bushels of 
rosea to their lords. 

In Britain, one of the earliest notices of the rose occurs in Chaucer, who wrote early 
in the thirteenth century. In the beginning of the fifteenth century there is evidence 
of tbe rose having been cultivated for commerdal purposes, and of the water distilled 
from it being used to give a flavor to a variety of dishes, and to wash the hands at meals 
— acustom which is said lo be still preserved in many of the public halls within the dty 
of London. Among the New Year's gifts presented to Queen Mary, in 1656, was a bot- 
tle of nwe-water. Among the ilems of a dinner of Lord Leycester, when he was Chan- 
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cellor of Oxford Univeraity, in 1670, is meotioned three ounces of the same liquid. In 
1576 the tenant of Ely House oovensnta to pay the Bishop, on Midfummer-day, a red 
roae for the gate-house and garden; and for the groundg ten loads of hay and £10 per 
annum; the Bishop reserving to himself and guccessoTs free accen through the gate- 
house, for walking in the garden and gathering twenty bnshels of roses yearly. 

Gerard, in 1597, speaks of the damask rose, and the cinnamon rose, aa being common 
in English gardens. The musk rose is said to hare been brought from Italy into England, 
in 1592 ; the single yellow rose from Syria, in 1629, and the moes rose from Holland early 
in the eighteenth century. One of the most valuable rosee — the China rose — was intro- 
duced in ITS9 ; and it may be said to have created a revolution in the culture of rosea by 
the innumerable varieties which have been raised between it and the European roses. 

The great use of the cultivated rose in all countries where it is largely grown, is as a 
floriferoDB shrub, but neverthelesB it is grown for the uses to which its floweis are ap- 
plied In medicine and domestic economy in different parts of Europe, in the north of 
Africa, and more espedally in Asia, In Syria it has been cultivated from time immem- 
orial, and that country at one time received the appellation of the "land of rosea." 

The rose plantations of Damascus, Cashmere, and Payoun, in upper Egypt, are culti- 
vated solely for the making of the essence of roses. In Prance the Rote dt iVovins is 
extenmvely caltivated in the neighborhood of the (own of that name, about 60 miles 
eoDtheast of Paris, for nmilar products. In Great Britain, in the neighborhood of Lon- 
don, Edinbutgh, and many other large towns, as also in many private gardens, the floweia 
•re gathered for making roee-water, or drying ae perfumes. In Syria the natives convert 
the leaves and flowers into cakee and tarts; and at Damascus the young shoots are gath- 
ered and eaten aa vegetables. 

The poetical, mythological and l^endary allusions to the rose are exceedingly numer- 
ous in every country where it is known. It was dedicated by the Greeks to Aurora, as 
an emblem of youth, fiom its freshness and reviving fragrance; to Venus, as an emblem 
of love and beauty from the elegance of its Bowers; and lo Cupid, as an emblem of dan- 
ger from the fleeting nature of ita charms, and the wounds inflicted by its thorns. In 
the Eaat«m world the rose ha« always been a favorite with the poets ; and volumes of 
fable and allusion might be gathered from their works. 

By the Church of Rome the rose has always been considered a mystical emblem. It 
entere into the compodtion of all the omumcnts of this church, in combination with the 
cross. The rosary used in devotional exercises is said to be made of beads manufactured 
in the following manner; Boee leaves contain certain acids which act on iron, and ad- 
vantage is taken of this property by beating the petals of the flowers with cloves and 
other spices in an iron mortar till a thick, black paste is formed, which hardens on ex- 
posure to the air, and is there polished, or turned so as to form the perfumed beads of 
the rosary. 

In the Middle Ages the knights at a tournament wore a roae embroidered on their 
sleeves, as an emblem that gentleness should accompany courage, and that l>eauty was 
the reward of valor. 

The French Parliament formerly had a day of ceremony called BaiUee de Motet, be- 
cause a great quantity of roses were then distributed. The nobles were then accustomed 
lo receive from their vassals their annual tribute of rosea ; and then to interchange and 
make presents of them to each other. 

The rose is the national badge of England, but the origin of its assumption is not 
clearly explained by any of the old writers, Shakspeare derives the assumption of the 
red and unUle roses by the rival houses of York and Lancaster, from a quarrel in the 
Temple gardens, between the Duke of York and the Earl of Somerset, the partisan of 
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Heniy of LaDcaater. Finding that their roicei were getting too load, the Duke of York 
proposes that thej ihall 

"iDdumtBigalllcwice procUlm their thanghU ;" 
adding; 

" Let him who ifl ■ true-lwrn gcDtlemln, 
And •tondg npoa Ihi honor of hl< birth , 
If he BUHKiMa I hkie p1e«ded truth, 
From off thli brier plnck ■ white roH with me." 

To which Somerset replies: 

" Let him who li do cowad, nor no SatteTBr, 
BdI dsre malntalu the ptrtT of the tnith. 
Pluck > red row trota aS tlili thora with me." 

Their reepective followers gathered the differeiit-colored roaes, and trsdi^on Bays theae 
flowers were adopted as the badges of the houses of York and Lancaster. The Yotk- 
and-Lancaster rose, which has one-half of the flower red and the other half white, was 
named in comraemoratioa of the unioa of the two hooees b^ the marriage pf Henr; VII 
of Lancaster with Elizabeth of York. 

The expression " under the roar," or " tab rtua," took its origin, says Jenoway, from 
the wars between the houses of York end I^ncaster. The parlies respectively swore bj 
the red or the ahiU rose; and these oppoeite emblenm were displayed as the signs of two 
taverns, one of which was by the side of and the other opposite to the Parliament bouse, 
in Old Palace Yard, Westminster. At these taverns the respective parties were accns- 
tomed to meet for plans, defensive and oflenaive; and every transaction was 8»id to be 
done "under the rose," that is, in profound secresy ; and nothing said under the rose was 
allowed to be repeated. 

According to others, this lerm originated in the fable of Cupid giving the rose to 
Harpocrates, the God of Silence, as a bribe to prevent liim from betraying theamonrsof 
Venus, and was hence adopted as tbe emblem of silence. The rose was, for this reason, 
frequently scnlptured on the ceiling of drinking and feasling-rooms, as a warning to the 
guests that what was said in moments of conviviality should not be repealed ; from which, 
what was intended to be kept secret was said to he held "under the rose." 

Anacreoo makes the birth of the rose coSqual with that of Venus and Minerva. 
"Then.tlMn in rtnuge, eientTuI hour, 
Tin ouih producad u> Inhat (lower, 
Wlilch iprang with bluihlng tineturea drtst, 



HORTICULTURE IN THE ARKANSAS VALLEY— LESSONS 
OF 1884. 

BY J. B. aCHLtCHTER, 9TERLIK0. 

In this report I am to give the lessons of 1SS4. The field assigned is the Arkansas 
Valley. But with my limited meunn for observation, I claim that I am not competent 
to embrace so hirge a territory in this paper. 

Rice county may properly be called the mean of the two extremes of this great val- 
ley. It is an average western county, as pertains to agriculture and horticoltare. 

As we go westward, we approach a line where general fanning and trait-giawing 
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must fail for lack of mobtare. As we near this line, the more donbtful the re«iilt& 
Just where thia tine is, u yet remains ansettled. It is claimed byBOtne thatalinednwD 
aboDt the center of Phillips county, on the north, and Harper coanty, oa the Bouth, will 
*bout indicate the poioU beyond which general farming will fail for want of seasonable 
rains. Such a line will throw a portion of Barton county into that r^ion. 

The focta in the case are these: that heretofore the farmers of Barton county have 
found it more difficult to raise com than those in Rice county. On the other hand, the 
farmers of Rice and Reno counties have encountered more difficulties in growing general 
fiirm crops than those of McPheraon, Harvey, and Sedgwick. 

What is tme in agricnltare is true in horticnltare. The success of Rice county over 
Barton in the matter of growing trees ia apparent, and over Pawnee county still more 
BO. Therefore we may say that Bice county is an average western connty, and te east of 
that ftttal line. 

The lessons of 1884 prove that we may safely venture in horticultural pursuits in 
Rice and a4joioing counties. 

I. One of the lessons of 1SS4 is, that success to sure to attend the slow and careful ex- 
perimenter. "This lesson has been learned long ago," says one. But we in southwest- 
ern Kansas had to learn it once again. To go forward and purchase the same varieties, 
and plant, prune, and treat them in general as we used to in tlie East, wonld be attended 
with a more or less degree of failure. Nor did we dare to rely fully upon the experience 
of the fruit-grovrers of eastern Kansas. Some things that succeed in eastern Kansas fail 
with us. We could not go to the books and ask them what to do, for there were none 
written about horticulture in southwestern Kansas. Nobody had ever raised an apple 
in all that region, and how could we tell whether ever one could be grown? Indeed, 
the testimony was all against us. Men came here, brought with them fruit trees and 
shrubs of almost every description ; and before they did anything else, they set out their 
orchards and filled their yards with all kinds of shrubs, bulbs, and flowers. 

In 1872, I planted apples, peaches, pears, cherries, currants, gooseberries, raspber- 
ries, blacktierries, grapes, etc., in newly-broken ground. Except a lone apple tree and 
a lone peach, these were soon all dead and forgotten. This veteran apple tree, a Red 
Astrachao, and the old scrawny peach, are still alive,and beginning to do well. They have 
home their first crop of fruit the past season — twelve years after planting. They are 
old pioneers, have passed through all the vidssitudesof a frontier life, defied the teeth of 
the grasshoppers, and now are ready and willing to furnish cions or buds to any who 
may desire to propagate a generation of venerable fruit trees. 

In 1S73 I filled out my ground again, and made some additional plantations; and in 
1874 planted quite largely of apple and peach, and again lost nearly thirty per cent, by the 
grasshopper scourge. Others did as I did, and lost as I lost. That was quite comforting: 
for misery Ends comfort in its own company. Therefore, I say, the testimony was againat 
us. Many said — and we were half persuaded of the truth of it — that we never could 
raise frtiit in Rice county. But some of us who came to stay were determined to " bold 
the fort," and went on, singing " Try, try again." We moved slowly and modestly, " IJne 
npon line, precept upon precept;" "here a little, and there a little." 

Of apples, we only planted sach as we knew had succeeded in eastern Kansas. Of 
peaches, we planted seed and nused seedlings, budding a few. Of grapes, we planted 
Concord; of cherries, common Morello and Early Richmond, on their own roots — be- 
cause we could get a few of these cheaply, and then raise our own trees from sprouts that 
would come up. 

Of forest trees, we planted cottonwood, mostly; because we could raise these from 
cuttings. Some of us planted a few walnuts; and some. Sandhill plums. 

Now, ten years after the grasshopper scourge, we can say positively that applss will 
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grow in Rice cotmty. We can aiao begin to recommend what varietiee to plant. Those 
who have looked on, and waited to see if apples conld be raised in Bice county, before 
they would plant trees, now see their mistake. But all oar work was an eiperimeDt, 
not only with the apple, bat with all other kinds. We went forward, not knowing which 
would prosper — this, or that — or whether anj of it would. We planted in the morning 
and in the evening withheld not our hand. Bnt now it is different We know what we 
are doing, and it ia no guesswork. 

II. Another lesson of IS84 is, that no specialist can hope for success. B7 a specialist 
in horticulture, we mean one who devotee his time to cultivating one thing, be it apples, 
or peaches, or plums, or pears, or one or the other of the small fruits. In soathweetem 
Kansas specialties will not he remunerative. As on the farm, so in the orchard and gar- 
den: variety is the road to success. In fact, it ia a question with us whether exclusive 
fruit-growing can l>e made suffidently remunerative to make it a profitable business. It 
ia safer to have a sufficient tract of land that one may raise com, potatoes, cabbage; feed 
hogs and cattle, keep chickens, and sell butter, ^gs, and pork. In the line of fruits, one 
mnst confine himself to leading sorts. The apple orchard must tie the principal. It is 
perhaps still a question whether apples, or any other kind of f^uit, can be made profita- 
ble in western Kansas. Our country is yet loo new and untried. We have no means as 
yet to calculate how frequent will be the failures. But it has been sufficiently d^non- 
strated that we may plant more largely of apple, than of other kinds. After twelve 
yeara of experience in peach growing, I believe it to be more profitable to grow peach 
trees for fuel than for fruit. Of plums, one may plant largely of the native Sandhill va- 
riety. They are productive, hardy, and improve by cultivation. A moderate planting 
of the leading varieties of pears will be safe. Qrapes succeed as well here as in any of 
the E^astern States, with less tendency to roL Cherries, raspberries, hiackherriea and 
goosetierries may not always be remunerative for marketing purposes; but every family 
that have spare ground shonld plant sufficient for their own family nse. The strawberry 
can be successfully grown by irrigation. The windmill that pumps water for the farmer's 
stock wilt, with proper contrivances, also irrigate a small strawberry bed that will famish 
nice berries for the family. The varieties best adapted for this section are Charles 
Downing, Crescent, and Ulendale. 

III. Another lesson of 1684 is, that we can have an unintermpted sucoeauon of fruit 
dope, from the first ripening strawberry until the last apple is harvested. On our grounds 
we commenced this season to market our gooseberries before our strawberries were all 
gathered. The former were sold at 10 cents per quart, the latter at 26 cents per box. 
Before the gooseberries were gone, we began to pick Early Bichmond cherries; then 
followed the common Morello cherry, the mulberries, raspberries and blackberries in 
quick succession ; and at the same time we were picking Amsden peaches, Bocky Moan- 
tain cherries, and SaDdbiU plums. Our earliest Sandhill pluma ripen with the first pick- 
ing of blackberries, and continue in season until the last of September. Doring this time ' 
we gathered our grapes and peaches, and were eiyoyinga tasleof good apples during the 
entire apple season, besides storing some away for winter use. 

IV. Another lesson of 1884 is, that some of the insect tribes that molest the fruit in 
older communities are also coming here. Our apples, plums, cherries and peaches were 
more or less wormy the past season. The plum-gouger has attacked the Sandhill plums 
for two seasons, and the past season it bss been particularly destructive. The tree cricket 

8 beginning to work; it has been noticeable for two seasons; its work can be seen on the 
cherry tree, willows, grape vines, and raspberry canes. 

V. Another lesson of 1884 is, that birds are becoming destmctive to fruit, more par- 
ticularly to our apple and grape crop. Of the apples, the Ben Davis sufiered the most. 
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the biicb begitmiDg their work when the apple commenced to color. The blue-jay, oriole 
and TtAAn seem to be the birds that do the mischief. 

VI. Another leason of 1884 is, that the fruit problem of this belt is now full; settled. 
That is, we are DO more in doubt now is to whether horticaltuial pursuits will succeed 
here. As to how profitable it will be, is still a quettioo, eBpecially with the apple. Our 
hot, Atj and wiDdj weather is against os. It causes man; windfalls, premature ripening, 
and iqjuree th^ keeping qualities. But there is a manifest change in this respect in out 
seasons since our first settlement in this country. Our rains are more seasonable, winds 
more moderate, and temperature more nniform. 

With these lessons now before us, there is a genersl confidence now prevailing that 
has not been noticeable heretofore. People are planting, with a fair degree oF certaintv 
that if thejr give their orchards and gardens care and good cultivation, they will surely 
reap a reward. 
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Yoni commiUee has labored under great disadraabige duiiog the season just past. 
Living outside of the region iofested with the canker wona, or other serious insect enem;, 
ire were unable to make anj personal obeervatione or eiperimenta upon them. We have 
received no aid in our work this year from the fruit-growers of the State, except an in- 
teresting communication from Mr. Wellbouse, Falrmoant, which is given in fnll. 

The report of this committee should be geaeral in itH character, embracing many 
localities throughout the State. This can onlj' be accomplislied h; travel and expense 
on the part of joiir chairmaD, or a system of correspondence with observers in different 
parts of the country. It should be the duty of all who attempt a Iwttle with onr insect 
foes, to give the results of their experience to the Society, through its Secretary, or the 
chairman of this committee. Nothing could be more valuable to our fruit iuteresta than 
a concise statement of the means employed and the results obtained in experiments made 
by the fruit-grower himself. The questicoi to be answered, with him, is not, "Will this 
method kill?" but rather, "Will it pay?" 

FLAT-HEADED APPLE-TREE BOKER — a-yiobMrU femcrala. 
[Ordar, CWnpfcra; Family, BapretHda.) 
The report upon the Sat-headed apple tree borer is based chiefly on tiie answers re- 
ceived from circulars issued last year. 

CHABACTEna. — This beetle is flattened, greeuish-black or bronte above, and copperjr 
or brassy beneath. It may often be seen on bright 
summer days, basking in the sun, when it is very act- 
ive and difficult to capture; but on cool, cloudy days, 
it is more sluggish, and easily caught. The larva has 
a very broad, flat head, the tail narrow and generally 
curled around toward the head. It makes a flattened 
or elliptical burrow, and lives in the tree a part of 
'«'■• »oy^» ■«"" 

This insect is of very general distribution throughout the Stale, and seems to be 
present wherever apple trees are planted. It breeds in many of our native forest tree^ 
and will probably always be with tia. 

Like many injurious insects, itx work is most destructive during hot, diy seasons, when 
growth is weakened, and the dovr of sap checked. In some localities, the loss occasioned 
by it is very great II. E. Van Deman estimates its iqjuries " as equal to twenty-Gve per 
cent, of the trees in our orchards." L. A. Simmons writes that " it baa destroyed many 
thousand* of trees, the year they were planted." G. W. Ashby calls it "the terror [«( 
(102) .^ 
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the orchardist" Haaj othen meotioti it u being verj deBtTuctive to joung or n^lected 
orchards. 

TrecB which have been checked in their growth hy i^jarj, tnuuplsntiDg, or Delect, 
are upedally liable to attack. The first two or three years after tramplaDtiiig is the 
period of greatest danger. After the trees have resumed a rapid, vigorous growth, they 
are comparatively Tree from stlack, as long as they cao be kept in this condition. The 
beetle is very partial to such parts of the tree aa have been bruised, or peeled, or espe- 
cially whereinjuredby "sun-scald," though, as Mr. Van Demsn asserts, they are Bometimes 
found in the healthy parts of both old and young trees. It is a well-established fact, 
however, that any remedy which will prevent eun-scsid, will tend greatly toward keep- 
ing the borer in check. For this purpose, the trees should be leaned ten or fifteen de- 
grees toward the S. S. W., at time of planting, and the trunks wrapped with straw, ooaiae 
hay, cloth, or other material, until the top forms sufficient shade to protect the body from 
the direct rays of the two-o'clock sun. 

As a preventive measure agunst the borer, there is nothing better than thorough 
cultivation, keeping the trees in a state of healthy, vigorouB growth. Care should tie 
exercised in transplanting, to check the growth as little «s possible. 

The beetle depowts its e^s in crevices of the bark, during the months of June and 
July, and perhaps well into August. In September the young larva has entered the 
bark, and continues for some time feeding Just beneath the surface, leaving a flattened 
burrow filled with its aawdust-like castings- A ungle borer may often completely gir- 
dle a young tree. By examining the trees in September, or October, the presence of the 
borer can generally be detected by the discolored patohes of dead bark beneath which it 
is at work. It may then be easily removed with a knife, without additional injury to 
the tree. If undisturbed, the larva enters the hard wood to complete its growth, when 
it is very difficult to reach. Some recommend probing with a soft wire, while others 
pour coal oil or hot water into the burrow. Just before transforming to the papa state, it 
gnawBil8wayoutward,nearlytfaroagh the bark,and then retires to the interior. Through 
this panage-way, so thonghtfnlly provided beforehand, it issnee as the perfect beetle in 
Jane »nd July, ready to b^n anew its work of destruction. 

It is well known that alkaline washes are repulnve to this beetle, and it seldom de- 
posits eggs on trees so treated. 

A wtsh made of soft soap reduced to the consistence of cream by the addition of a 
Bolation of soda, lime, or concentrated lye, is highly recommended. This should be ap- 
plied to the trank and principal branches three or four times during the months of June 
and July. 

In order that a better idea may be obtained of the remedies used sgainst the borer, 
we quoM from onr correspondents the following methods which have been tried with 

H. E. Van Demsn: "Soapiag io May and Jane; digging out with knife in August, 
and until cold weather." 

Hogue & Hentoh: "Thorough cultivation, and a wash composed of 20 pounds wood 
asbes, 2 pounds tobacco, 2 pounds soft soap, 2 pounds salt, and 4 gallons water, to be ap- 
plied last of May and first of August." 

8. Hatch: "The beat remedy is to keep your trees healthy, it possible. A wash of 
strong lye-wator — as strong as the bark will bear without ii^uiy, will destroy the newly- 
lud (fcgs, or the young worm. I have used a wash strongly impregnated with carbolic 
add, and found it beneficial in many ways as a remedy against this insect, and other in- 
jorions inseds also. 

A. H. Oriesa: "Keep the tree washed with soft soap; or make a paste of rje flour, 
and add sulphnr and a little crude carbolic add, to be applied with a brush, or swab." 
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3. W. Bobson: "The best preventivea are wrapping the sterna of newly-planted trees 
with ha? bands, long grass, split com stalks, cloth bands, paper, &c. Every stem of the 
apple trees should be washed with soft soap after plaatiug, aod then bound up with some 
materia]." 

Hiram Ward; "My remedy is strong lye soap reduced to the thickoeas of heavy 
p^nt by adding water, then apply to the trunks of the trees with a broom or scrob brush, 
thoroughly covering the body. This should be applied twice a year, in May and 
June, some thirty days apart. Keep the tree« in thrifty growth. If the soil is not 
good, give the trees a heavy coat of coarse manure for four feet each way from the body 
of the tree." 

Prof. E. A. Popenoe; "Keep the trees in health by careful handling and good culti- 
vation. Cnt out the borers." 

L. A. Simmons, in an article in the Wdiingiim Demoervi,saya: "Here in southern Kan- 
sas, where so much damage is done our trees by sun-scald, it would seem that a good 
coat of whitewash, made of freshly-slacked lime, might be of great benefit in relieving 
from the effect of summer heat,RS well as guarding against the horticultuiiat's terror, the 
borer." 

CANKER WORM. 

The following communication was sent to the committee by F. Wellhouse, of Leav- 
enworth county. It contains many valuable suggeetioos to thoee contemplating the use 
of Loudon purple: 

FilBMODST, KiB, M«r 1«, i»M. 

A. N, GoDrBKE— Bur Str .* LutTesrlinoUjouthst we trlMlLoDdoD pucple for dntroTliig cuik«r 
iroiii],uan eiperiiiieiit,aiid thst we Inttuded utlDg It lirgelf tlili jiu. Wsbiri bees troubled wltb 
thli worm for ■ aamtMr or jevn OD SG or 40 •«r«i of oor orcbsid ; lod iMt jitt tbcj (trippad eTer; leaf 
ITom aboat IG seres. tben the ftult.Bod finsllj oommenoed on (he buk. After Itaeli dluppeinnoe the 
treei agila lesied oat, but nude ■ Hunted, feeble growtb, and I un very sure the; would bive flnlihed 
them tbla spring If we hsd not Interfered, u the; hiUhed out br tbo million again, and vitij leaf 
teemed to be coTered with (bem. 

We onlered tbrae barrels of Loodon purple 1*«t wtoter, and bad It In readlneaa. It mmea In bar- 
rels oontilnlDg about 300 ponnda each; we reoelred It from llumphrer it Dirls, drugglaU; In LaaTen- 
worth, aod It cost us 8} oenta per pound, laid down. We then made a tank eight feet long, three ftat 
wide, and twenty Inohea deep. The lidea and enda an made oflwo-lnob pine, the tap and bottom cov- 
ered with No. lOtheet Iron, Tbla lank waiiel on a wagon In place of awagon-boi. On thK lank we 
put two rotarj pumpg, made bf the floulda MaauGicturlng Co. at Seooca, New York. It i> almple and 
■trong; thrown a ■leadT.oonstantatieaiD, needs no air chamber, and worka with but little (Mctlon. We 
then made aDother tank, < feet iquare and 20 Inchet deep, open at tap. This tank was used to mli the 
purple wltb water. Inside of this tank we aet a boi, 2 feet aquare and g luchea deep, with wire-cloth 
(ISwlrea to thelneh) nailed to the bottom. This makes a ilore through which allthe liquid should be 
ruD,» that the noEzleof the pump win not get choked. Then with a team and icnper we madeadam 

dam, and one of the barrels of Londoa purple alongside, knockc-I In the head, and poured in oDio the 
purple as much water ag the barrel would bold, and let it soak; and In a few houn poured In more 
•rater, Tbb le to saturate the purple with water, so it will not hj about while bandllog. It is a very 
fine powder, and if handled while dr^ flies over ererylhing, and Is very Injurious to Inhale. We now 
took two large tin paila, cut off the balls, and punched a hole on each aide, Just under the tUo ; through 
these holes inserted a fork-handle, thua making a large dipper. 

We were DOW ready tbr huaineas, and on the Sth day of this month, when the canker worms had all 
hatched out and commenced (heir work on the leaves, we began sprajlng the trees with a mixture of 
about one pound of (be purple to flRy gallons of water ; but wc soon found that (his waa not killing the 
womufast enough, and so Increased Ibe purple until the liquid was a blood-red color, < in fact, we made 
it about as strong aa the purple would make It,) aod went over the inteslcd part of Ibe orchard three 
times wKb (his a(mng soluiloa, appirently completely silurating the foliage each time. It (oak ub 
about five days (o do the entire work. 

Held, and many who have examined (he trees so reports l>u( I haie looked closely, and And many still 
stlre. I rear, that with all the pains we may take, we cannot enlliety destroy (hem, and that, like the 
round-headed borer, Ibej hare " eome to slay." Yet 1 am satisfied with the resutta ; we hate so naarly 
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eiUnnlnMsd tbem that It irllt uke them jean to lucretsa so M M do tu duntge, uid perbap* the blrdi 
and otb«r euemlea aaj hold them [n cheek. 

I woald Mij tbM two pumps are not needed. We tried lo »pr»T tiro rows it a lime by drlrlng mld- 
■nj Iwtween, bnt Ibund the dlstinoe too far off to do good work. The tank oo the wagon we round loo 
beaT;, nqnlrlng (tour horaea to haul It. Youn tral;, F. Wellhousb. 

THE APPLE-TEEE ROOT L0U9E (Erioionia pyri) 
Ib becoming quite nomerous with us, both in the nurserj and orchard. Seedlings taken 
up a few days ago were hadly infested with them. It was noticed that they were ez- 
ceedinglj numerous where the young trees were crowded in the rows, but where more 
■pace was given, and a stronger growth made, they were seldom found. Young nunety 
trees, so infested, ars unfit for sale, and should be destroyed by huming. Where this 
peet is numerous in the nursery, the rows should be well malched, which will cause the 
insect to approach the surface. The mulching may then be removed, and the ground 
thoroughly drenched with boiling water. Another remedy, which is better adapted to 
orchard trees, and would probably succeed in the nursery, is to apply a plentiful dreaung 
of nnleached wood ashes over the roots infested. 

If young trees are received from the nursery with this insect upon the roots, they 
should be dipped inf> lye-water before planting, or better, perhaps, be thrown on the 
bmsb-beap, and " cremated" at onoe. 

TBE CABBAGE FLEA BEETLE. 
Gardener* are frequently troubled, in rusing cabbage-plants in the open air, on account 
of this little pest, which eats small holes in the seed le«ves, or stem, caoung it to wither 
and die. After three of four stem leaves appear, the danger is past. We saved all our 
plantshy sprinkling with whitewash madeof lime and water, applied with a small hrush- 
hroom. No irtjury was manifest after the fint application. 



THREE INSECTICIDES OF GENERAL VALUE. 



BY E. A. POPENOE, KAJI&U STATE AGRICtJl-TCRAL (XIU.EOE. 



The most encouraging indications of progress in the field of economic entomology, in 
the last few years, are seen in the increased experiment with and investigation into the 
use and methods of application of insecticides. Promising results have already been 
attained by the use, in various forms and by various modes, of dilution of kerosene, pyre- 
thrum, and aisenic, eapedalty, and other substances in less prominent use. In the case 
of some insects, the ultimatum of success seems to have been attained ; in case of others, 
owing to one or another circumstance, this end has yet to be reached, though success may 
be almost in'view. 

No need to dwell, before this body of fruit-growers, upon the desirability of continued 
and studious experiment in this direction. We are all, morally as well as financially, 
interested in the outcome. Fruit culture, whose virtues as a healthful, ennobling pursuit 
have been sung from earliest to latest times, will owe much of Its attract! veneaa to one's 
ability to receive a portion of its rewards, and ordinary mortals are not satisfied with any 
portion less than the whole. When called upon to divide with the insects the results of 
his labors, he is loth lo accept their draft upon his proceeds ; and who will blame him? 

But to return to oar topic. One of the most desirable insecticides for experiment is 
pyrethmm, or Peruan insect powder, or buhach, as it is variously called. I say deurabl& 
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becavse it hai pTOvea effiiscioiH in naaj special cases, lod doabtless will in othere, and 
the entire alwence of danger to planta and to the superior animals attendant upon its 
use, ia a very important point in its favor. Ita use is, however, limited to certain claesea 
of insects, being wholly powerless when applied to othen. The action of pyrethrum 
upon susceptible inseeta has been described as producing a paralyus from which, in most 
cases, they do not recover, death usually following within a few hours after the applica- 
tion, "A small quantity of it, diffused in s dose room by means of the bellows made 
for the purpose, acts very quickly upon flies, by bringing them to the floor, struggling 
opon their backs. - They are unable to fly, and if placed upon their legs, are ittcapable 
of Dung them in locomotion." * They may remain in this condition a day or two befote 
dying. Miss Mary B. Uurtfeldt states t that she procured immunity from aphides, scale, 
and mealy-bug, for her house planta, by but two dustings during the winter. Our limited 
experience with this powder in the CoU^e greenhouses has not corroborated this testi- 
mony, though some doubt as to the (Vesbness of the powder used detracts from the value 
of our experiments. Pyrethrum so soon deteiioratee from eiposnre, that great import- 
ance attaches to the securing of that which is known to be (resh. 

To illustrate other uses of this article, I will quote from the American EnfymologiH, 
1680, p. ITS : "A4JBcent to my office is a warehouse filled with wheat. This spring the 
grain weevils therein commenced to migrate, and infested my premises. We therefore 
sprinkled some bahach, or insect powder, over the grain, and swept the weevils up lit- 
erally by the quart. Those which emigrated to my office were treated with a sprinkling, 
and it cut short their earthly career. ... A clergyman, a friend of mine, who can- 
not sleep if a mcequi to is within a mile of him, tells me he has only to put a little powder 
npon some burning paper ia his room, and there is 'perfect peace.'" 

Pyrethram may be applied in different forms, to suit the requirements of the special 
case. It is often used as a dry powder, blown or sprinkled over the object, or in the air 
of a closed space, to be rid of insects. It may also be employed in solution in water. 
Professor A. J. Cook reports t the ^>plication of simple mixturesof pyrethrum in water, 
at the rate of a tablespoonful of powder to one, or two, galloos of water. This solntimi 
was sprinkled over cabbages by means of a common gaiden sprinkler, the greatest soo- 
cess following after two applications, when the larger proportion of the cabbage worms 
were, in an honr or two afterward, found either to be already dead, or stupefied. When 
burned, the fumes of the powder prove fatal to more delicate insects, as in the case of 
mosquitoes, above noted. Its use in this manner is also recommended as a protection to 
furs, woolens, botanical specimens, etc., the objects to be fumigated being first inclosed in 
a tight box. i An alcoholic extract is sometimes made, which, used by dilution in water, 
at the ral« of one part extract to twenty, or even forty, parts water, has proven very suo- 
ceesfut when applied by spraying over tbe leaves of plants attacked by exposed larvR. 

As above staled, in any use of pyrethrum, it is important that the powder he Iresh, 
its valuable properly being volatile, and readily lost by exposure of the powder to the 
air. The "buhnch" prepared by Hr. O. N. Milco, Stockton, Cal., from the flowera of 
pyrethrum cinerariie-folium grown by him for this purpose, in California, is sfel by those 
who have made comparative trials, to be superior to the imported powders, as well aa 
much cheaper. 

Kerosene is of well-known insecticidal properties. The prindpal danger attendant 
upon its use is the danger of injnry to the insect-infested plant or animal in whose be- 

• Prores»r J, A. umaei, Itepl. N. Y. SUle Entomologigt, 18«2, p. 36. 
t American fhUmalogitl. Ill, IBSO, p. Il». 
^Amcritan jVniunWirt, XV, 1881, pp. 1«-J. 
i American If<U¥raliH,XV,l»ai, p. »n. 
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half this igent ma; be employed. Trne, the application of the andilnted oil hda been 
made npon leaves of certain plants without injury, yet oftener have the plants Buffered 
decided iqjury, even when the oil has been used conradersbly diluted. We find it vhI- 
oable in greenhoose work for the removal of scale, and other insects of that claBs, bnt 
have learned to lue it with cantion. Any experiment in the use of kerosene should be 
cummenced only with the oil in « snffidenlly diluted form, increasing the strength as 
needed, if foand possible without injury to the plant. The difficulty of properly com- 
bining keroeene with the water used in diluting it has been satisfactorily solved by first 
preparing an emuluon of kerosene with milk by a thorough churning or shaking of the 
liquids until thej assume the appearance and consistency of a batter. The time required 
for the operation is from fifteen minutes at a temperature of 75°, to forty-five minutes at 
a temperature of 60", The relative quantities of the ingredienU may be varied within 
resAonable limits without endangering the success of the experiment, and either sweet 
or sour milk may be used. The proportions preferred by Mr. H, G. Hubbard, from the 
report of whose experiments the above statements are taken,* are: 

KerOHoe (loBned) -2 pmrl«. 

Cow'unllli (prefir«bl7 ttfat) 1 pwt. 

The batter made from these proportions may be dilated from 12 to 15 times with water 
for killing sc»le insects in the open air. Mr. Hubbard's experiments were made upon 
the various orange and lemon-tree pests, but indicate to as of northern orchards the 
range of possible success with many of the enemies with which we must contend. 

Arsenic, in its form of Paris green, has been used for at least fifteen years, having 
been first introduced as a remedy for the attacks of the Colorado potato-beetle. While 
it was extensively used for this purpose after its introduction, its use was found to be 
open to several serious objections, the color of the poison rendering it inconspicuous 
when sprinkled over infested plants; the risk of accidental poisoning of men or ani- 
mals is great; the considerable proportion of arsenic in thiscompound renders the plant 
itself liable to injury through the careless application of the undiluted powder; the cost 
of the poison is con«derable when lai^ qnanUties are required. Latterly, a much 
cheaper form of arsenic, under the name of London purple, has been nsed as a snbatitnte 
for Paris green, and as it is in a measure free from the otgections above mentioned in case 
of the latter poison, its claims were promptly recognized. An analysis of this poison b^ 
Peter Collier, Chemist of the United Stal«e Department of Agricnltnre.t ^vee the fol- 
lowing proportions: 
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And the remainder of unimportant si 

This compoand is not solable, or but slightly, in water, and its pronounced purple 
color indicates its presence npon foliage even in small amoont. \M particles are much 
more finely divided than those of Paris green, and a given bulk of the purple will be 
capable of much greater distribution than an eqnil bulk of Paris green. It is likely 
to injure foliage if applied in too great quantity. 

London purple may be elTectively applied, in mixture with water, one-half pound of 
the powder being sufficient for fifty gallons of waler,I a little flour being added (o render 
the mixture more adhesive, and leas likely to run off the foliage to which it is applied. 
The arsenical poisons are, of course, effective only against those insects which are likely 



•Bepl. U. 9. Dept. AgrlcuUnn, ISSl-Sl, p. 
tBept, U, a Depl. Asrlcullnrs, 1878, p. 141 
JHUer CollonWomiBunBlln,lSBO,p.« 
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to take the powder iDtemally, vith their food — the solid eiternsl portions of the plant. 
The7 might profitsbl; be emplojed against the mrious leaf-feeding caterpillara, beetles, 
gnsehoppers, and similar insects, but would be ueelees in combatting the tarnished plant 
bug, the squash bag, and other sap-sucking insects. We last spring aecDred the protec- 
tion of parts of our apple orchard &om the depredations of the codling moth, bj spraying 
the trees with a mixture of a few oaoces of purple iu a barrel of water. The paper 
bands, placed upon all trees alike — those not sprayed, with those sprayed — were found 
to entrap a much smaller number of larree upon the laller trees, as compared with the 
bands upon those trees not poisoned. We are therefore encouraged in our attempts (o 
aabjogate this insect in our orchards, and shall make more extenuve and careful teels in 
the spring coming. 

I spoke above of the inefficscy of arsenic, or other poisons of its class, against a certain 
order of insects, including that ubiquitous peat, the tarnished plant bug. In hiscompie- 
hensive and valuable paper upon insects attacking the strawberry,* Profe«sor Forbes has 
anured Ds of the value of kerosene emulsion, and of pfrethmm, in oombatting this insect, 
which is seemingly the cause of woes unnumbered in the orchard and garden, beitig lalel; 
accused as a principal cause in the spread of pcftr blight. Careful and inlelligent ex- 
perimenU may develop much wider fields of usefhlnees for these agents. Indeed, the 
fiuthful application of our present knowledge upon this topic would do much to relieve 
na, as Aruit-growers, from the heavy tax now annually sofiered through the depredations 
of noxious insects, and our present loBsea may often be directly due to our slowness to 
avail ouraelves of what has already been shown true, through the experiments of our 
leading students of economic entomol<^. 



[ Fram wlTaoae theeu Rsport of Amerloui Hortlcoltunl 9odet7.1 
ON SOME OF NATURE'S METHODS OF SUBDUING INJU- 
RIOUS INSECTS. 



BY WILLUU BAUNDBBS, LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

It is a frequent source of wonder, why certain species of injurious insects occur during 
some seasons in immense swarms, causing much alarm, and inflicting the greatest injury; 
while the next season, when one might reasonably expect from their well-known fertility 
of reproduction, that their numbers would be vastly increased, they are found to be com- 
paradvely scarce. In this intermitting manner we have invasions of army worms, can* 
ker worms, span worms, tent caterpillats, grasshoppeis, and a host of other injurious in- 
sects, which defoliate our trees and vines, consume our field and garden crops, and some- 
times, when these destructive creatures mver large areas of territory, they induce much 
human privation and want. 

It must be obvious to all who have given this question serious thought, that up to 
the present time, whatever may have been the devices and inventions for trapping and 
destroying such insect hordes, any efTorts which have been made by man for their de- 
struction are comparatively insignificant, and utterly fail to account for the wonderful 
oscillations between scarcity and the grealesl abundance in these several forms of insect 
life. To acquire any true insight into the causes which bring about these reinarkable 
variations, we must pry into nature's secrets, and, looking behind the scenes to which 
the view of the casual observer is limited, we shall find reasons for thankfulnesB, in that 



•TrsnuctloaaMiuiHlppl Vallej UortlcaLturat Eoclelf, toI.I1, p.142. 
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a wise Crealor ha» so nicely baliiDC«cI the contending hoaU of insect life, that when from 
anf cause any one form obtains for a time a prepondertDce, that particular form is eo 
preyed on by rapidly -increasing hosts of insect enemies, aided by insectirorous birds, 
and sometimes by destrnctiTe diseases, that decimation soon occois, and the Dnnatural 
increase is soon reduced within its normal proportions. The fecmidity of inaects is so 
great, that were the natural checks on undue increase in any iiyDrioas species entirely 
removed, we should in most cases soon be compelled to abandon the cultivation of those 
plants which socb insects select for their food. 

We would not on any account be anderstood as belittling the agencies which man 
can bring to bear on certain destructive insects; on the contrary, we hold that the study 
and practical application of economic entomology is of the greatest importance in every 
agricultural and horticultural community, for if we can by the use of judicious measures 
materially lessen the loss which these viutations always occaaon, a great saving will be 
effected, far more than sufficient to compensate for the labor or expense incurred. More 
especially does this apply l« fruitgrowers, becanse their operations are conducted within 
comparatively limited areas, and hence they can oflen without much labor keep insect 
foes in subjection, which if allowed to take their natural course would entail severe lose. 
It IB however none the less true, that where destructive insects of any sort have pre- 
vailed over large districts, whether affecting fruit or field crops, their future, whether 
"to be, or not (o be," has been left to be settled munly by the controlling forces of 
nature. 

Among the chief agencies employed by nature in subduing injurious insects, sre other 
species of insects, known generally as friendly insects. These insect friends may be 
divided into two classes, namely, predatory and parasitic species. Among the former we 
have what may be regarded as the camivora among insects — the lions and tigers of the 
insectivorons world, who, fleet and powerful, roam about, "seeking whom they may 
devour." Foremost among these are the ground -beetles, or Qax^ida, a la^;e family, 
connsting of many genera, embracing several hundreds of species, most of whom live 
largely or entirely on other insects. Some of the larger forms, such as the copper-spotted 
(alosoma, Odlotoma eaiidum, and the green caterpillar-hunter, Uaimoma lerulaier, are 
commonly known as caterpillar-hunters, for the reason that they usually pursne their 
useful avocation in open daylight, and, being of large size, their proceedings are easily 
observed. These species are quick in their movements, seizing their prey with relent- 
less zeal, and devouring them with great rapidity. Another useful group is known under 
the name of tiger-beetles, Oieinddida, a race remarkably active in their movements, 
and possessing keen powers of viuon, which enable them quickly to discover the objects 
of their search. The lady-biids also, Oaeemdlida, well deserve mention here, for they 
not only devour small insecU, bnt also feed largely on the eggs of other insects. A large 
proportion of the useful insects thus far referred to devour other insects, both in the larval 
and perfect condition. 

But man's insect friends are not confined to the beetle tribes. Among the Hemiplera, 
or true bugs, there are loyal and true species, which attack man's enemies with vigor, 
and suck their blood to the last drop. The olwervant eye will occasionally detect these 
creatures in their useful mission, with their extended spear-like proboscis thrust into the 
ade of a caterpillar, quietly reducing it to a shriveled skin ; or, if the larva attacked 
shows much activity, its squirming body b often hoisted aloft in mid-air, and there 
gradually emptied of its contents. 

Friendly insects are also found among the yeuropUra. The larvte of the lace-wing 
or golden-eyed flies, Chryiopa, are very active and useful creatures, and devour immense 
nnmbera of aphides. Their formidable jaws are tubular, and are furnished with a bulb- 
like base, by the alternate expansion and contraction of which the soft bodies of the 
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ioeects the; feed on Are rapidlv emptied of their contents. Some of the tiniest miiea, 
which are scarcelj' visible to the unuded eye, abo r«Dder us great service b; feeding on 
the eggs of ii^urioDS insects. The ^;g-clustera <tf the tent caterpillar, ClUioaanpa 
Americana, are very liable to be either partially or wholly destroyed by this means. 

Among the ffymauipUra, or four-winged flies, man has many friendly helpers. Many 
species of wasps, which constract cells for their young to live in, store these cells with 
various insects, both in the larval and perfect forms, and when a auffident quantity of 
food has been thus provided to furnish a supply for a wasp during the period of its larval 
eiisteoce, a single egg is deposited, and the cell closed, usually with tempered clay or 
earth. Here the egg soon hatches, and the young larva bt^ns to feed on the insect 
stores provided by its thoughtful parent, and by the time the contents of the cell are con- 
*8umed the solitary grub has reached the end of its larval life, when it changes to a chrys- 
alis withiu the cell, from which there soon escapes a mature watp. One spedee is known 
to pack its cells chiefly with canker-worms, and many others use iiyurious insects for this 
purpose. While multitudes of insects are consumed by these wasps, we are under far 
greater obligations to the ichneumon flies, which also belong to this order HginenopKra, 
for the friendly offices they perform. 

These insects belong to the second, or parasitic class. They deposit their eggs either 
under or on the skin of the caterpillar they attack. lu this class may be found insects 
of all sizes, from Ihe tiny Pteromaiaa paparum, which preys on the cabbage worm, and is 
so small that it requires a keen sight to follow it in its movements, up to that large and 
powerful aperies, the long-tailed opbion, Ophioii fnaerurum, which parasites and destroys 
the caterpillars of our very largest moths. Some time ago I had the opportunity of 
watching a female of tlie little parasite of the cabbage worm, while engaged in the work 
of depositing her eggs. She settled herself quietly down on the hack of the caterpillar, 
towards the hinder end of its body, with her head towards the caterpillar's head, and 
paused awhile ; then, with a sudden movement of her ovipositor, so quick that the motion 
abnost escaped detection, she thrust an egg under the skin of her victim. The caterpil- 
lar seemed stnrtled; its body quivered; and it jerked it head suddenly about as if it 
wondered what was the matter. The larva soon quieted, and the little tormentor sat per- 
fectly composed on the spot where she first settled. Presently another thrust was made, 
followed again by uneasy movements of the caterpillar; and in this manner, in the course 
of a very few minutes, quite a number of eggs were deposited. The ^gs so placed soon 
batch into little grubs, which feed upon the fatty portions of the body of their victim, 
avoiding the vitals, and so injure it that it dies soon aAer it has entered the chrysalis 
slate. The parasites complete their changes within the chrysalis of the butterfly, and 
escape through small holes made in the chrysalis. Some of the larger t^iecies deposit 
only one or two eggs in a ungle caterpillar; and as on account of the ate of these insects 
they cannot avoid being seen by the cateipitlar, their movements are deitrously and 
quickly made. The ichneumon flies are among the meet active of the insect hosts: they 
fly rapidly, and when alighted, run with considerable speed over the upper and under 
snriacea of the leaves of the plant, shrub, or tree, on which they settle, pierdng eagerly 
with keen sight into every nook and comer in search of caterpillars. The habits of all 
the species in this group are very similar. 

Another group of useful insects is found among the Dipltra or two-winged flies, and 
are known as tachina flies. These deposit their eggs on Ihe skin of the caterpillars they 
attack, placing them in smalt groups, on the back a short distance behind the head, 
where they are firmly glued to the surface. The young larvn when hatched pierce 
through the skin of the caterpillar and feed upon its substance in a manner umilar to 
that of the ichneumon parasite. 

Caterpillars are also subject to the attacks of contagious diseases, which s 
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cuTf them off by thonrandB. Those reared in coofinement, euch as sUk-worma, are often 
dedmated b? these places, and those epecies which ewarm on our trees and vioes, and 
also in our fields, are also afiected in a similar manner. These diseases are generally 
held Ui be of fungoid origin, and are commnnicated either by contact or by spores dis- 
seminated in the air. large numbers of the forest tent caterpillar {Cliiioeaiiapa tylvalkia) 
are often destroyed by this means. The larv» are usually almost full grown before they 
are attacked; then, when the disease reaches a certain stage, they remain motionless, 
fiilly extended and retaining a firm hold on the trnnks of trees, on fences, or any olher 
material <m which they have been crawling, and shortly, although they retain for a time 
a natural appearance, they will be found to be quite dead, and their bodies so softened as 
to burst with a very gentle handling. A species of cut-worm, AgroU* ftwitiea, which has 
been very abundant and quite destructive to clover and other crops in some parte of 
Caoada and in Michigan during the past ye*r, has been so badly affected by the same 
disease that it has been difficult to rear any of them to perfection. Out of some fifty or 
siity specimens collected by me for tiiis purpose, nearly all were affected by this disease, 
and only one lived long enough to become a chrysalis, and this one did not mature the 
perfect insect. Even winged insects are not exempt from such diseases. The common 
bonse-By is very subject to a fungoid disease in the autumn, the spores and filaments of 
which multiply with amazing rapidity in the Suids contained in the fly's body, and soon 
destroy life, forming a circle of luxuriant growth all around the body of the victim. 
Examples of this may be found on the windows of almost every dwelling during the 
months of September and October. 

The last agent we wLll mention as sometimes fatal to insect life, is a sudden frost. It 
is well-known that the eggs of in.'iecta will remain uninjured through our most severe 
wintere, but after hatching, if soon exposed to the depressing influences of frost, the young 
caterpillars die in great numbers. 

Thos we see how parasitic enemies, fungoid diseases and climatic changes are so 
many controlling agents, used by a wise Creator to keep in check the undue increase of 
BDch insectii which by their wonderful fecundity would without them bid defiance to all 
man's efforts at repression, and cause the horticulturist to lament with the atident 
prophet, "That which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten, attd that which 
the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten, and that which the canker-worm hath 
left hath the caterpillar eaten." 



SOME PARASITIC FUNGI THAT INFEST ORCHARDS AND 
GARDENS. 

BT W. A. KELI<BRHAN, PH.D., EANBAS STATE AQBItniLTUKAL COUiEGE. 



Many of the so-called diseases of oar fruit trees are caused by the attack of v^etable 
parasites, or parasitic fungi. These are often though not always, ratcroscopic in siie, 
and from their diminutiveness are usually entirely overlooked, the attenUon resting 
merely on the effects ihey produce. Careful microscopic examination reveals them, 
however, and shows that their vegetative part consist* of minute filaments, or tubes, often- 
jointed, that is, many-celled. These filaments, or hypha, as the botanist calls them, pene- 
trate the tissue of the host plant and from the latter extract the nourishment that the 
poraute needs for its growth and for the production of its fruit. No green coloring 
matter, technically called ddoro^yl, is ever found in the hyph» of the fangi, and this 
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fhct nec«idlate8 Buch a mode of life ag the; dkpUy. It u by tneuui of chiorophjl in 
the cells that plants are enabled to convert the inorganic food which they absorb &om 
the soil and from the air into organic matter. Therefore fungi — bdng deetitute of 
chbrophyt — of neceseity live a parasite life. There are many spedee that Infest living 
plants, taldng the food materiaU that the host plant inlended for use in bailding up iu 
own tissue and ultimately for the production of seed to secure the continoance of the 
species. These, therefore, when living on cnltivated and useful plants, are injurious to 
our crops. Many other spedes are saprophytic, or in other words live on decaying 
tissue. Our puff-ballsandtoadstooisare examples of saprophytic fungi. The microsmpe 
will reveal aleo, provided we have taken the plant at the proper stage of its development, 
hosts of minute bodies, mostly one<el]ed, but sometimes several-celled, that are attached 
to the hyphce — in fact, produced by them. These are the iporet, or seeds we might call 
them if we think only of their function. A seed, as of s annflower or morning gloiy, has 
within it a tiny plantlet — an embryo which develops into the form of the adnlt plant 
that produced it when subjected to the proper conditions and famished with appropriate 
food. A spore contains no embryo ; it is a very minute body inclosing within a covering 
or cell-wall, a quantity of a semi-fluid material called protopUam. In this protoplasm 
there is formative material or food material, out of which a young plantlet, simple in 
Btmcture though it may be, is formed. Another preliminary remark worthy of men- 
tion is, that while many of the fungi produce an enormous number of spores to insote 
rapid multiplication, still others develop two or three different kinds, also in countless 
multitudes, thus increasing to a still greater extent the chances for the production of 
new individuals. Thus many of our "rusts" produce "summer" spores which are ex- 
tremely thin-walled, and germinate in a few days after they are ripe. In a very short 
time, often bnt a week or two, from these new plants are developed, and arriving at the 
adutt stage, they generate summer spores in like manner. And thus rapid mnltiplica- 
tion, provided of couree, that the weather is favorable to vegetative growth, is effected 
non-seiually, much like the rapid multiplication of aphiiia, or plant lice. Besides these 
delicate summer spores^ they produce also "winter spores," differing team the former in 
their habit of not usually germinating till after a period of rest, in that respect resem- 
bling most of our common seeds, and also differing in having very thick walla, enabling 
them to successfully withstand the winter. In the spring they germinate, penetrate 
with their hyphe into the tieeue of the host plant, and produce plants which give rin 
during the summer to the summer spores, and then later produce the winter spores, and 
so on again. With this explanatory preface, some account may now be introduced of a 
few of the many parautic spedes that infest our common plants. 

PLUM BLIGHT. 
Everyone must have noticed, at some time, peculiarly enlarged and abnormal plnms. 
Sometimes they are bo elongated, and swollen to such size, that it may be doubted whether 
they are really abnormal plums, or growths of some other nature. Even a careful ex- 
amination, unaided by the microscope, fails to reveal the cause of the monstrosity. When 
the plums axe scarcely half-^rown, an infected one may be detected by its lewnleeply 
green, or somewhat pale color. It increases rapidly to its abnormal sixe, and takes on its 
peculiar shape. It may tie more or less curved, or merely elongated cylindrical, or greatly 
enlarged at the upper end. If it be broken open, no kernel or Blone will be found. It 
is simply hollow within, or at most the interior b occupied with very loose tissue. The 
surfoce may be furrowed, or uneven. Finally, it appears as if covered with a whitish 
"bloom," of velvety appearance, which soon turns yellowish. At this stage it may fall 
to the ground, or, if it remains hanging od the tree, it is attacked by fungi that feed on 
decaying si 
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To Btod]' the CBDM of this patholopcal growth, i>n« must call Id the aid of the micro- 
scope, and exuuiDe Ihe plum U sacccaaire slages in the development. If one that betrays 
its iuJection, io the way mentioned above, l>e selected, and thin sections of it he placed 
under the microscope, there will be fonnd in the fibro-vascular bundles — those fibers 
thatar«plain)7 visible to the naked eye — very many exceedii^]; minute threads. These 
threads — collectively called themytdium — have many cross-partitions, or joints, and are 
very much branched, and constitute the growing or vegetative stage of a vegetable para- 
ul« — that is, a fnngas, which from the botanists has received the name of ficocueusprunt. 
This niy«d>iun will be found soon to grow abundantly in the loose tissue, or parenchyma 
as it b called, the threads ramifying between the cells, but not into them. If a portion 
of the tissue now be placed under the microscope, it will be found that there is a network 
of myediun throughout the tissue of [be misshapen plum, hot deiuest just beneath the 
epidermis, or outer layer of cells. The threads then grow ootward, between the epider- 
mal cells, till they reach the cuticula, which is the delicate continnoos layer applied 
-directly to the epidermis. They then bend at right angles, and continue to grow under 
the cuticula, gently raising the tatter. The threads branch voluminously until the whole 
plum, except only at the stomatee, is completely covered under the cuticula with the mji- 
-teluini. The joints are close together, so that the layer consists of a multitude of cells 
that are mnch smaller than the epidermal cells. Finally, each one of these begins an 
upright growth, lifting thereby the cuticula, and this is the stage indicated by the pecn- 
liar velvety covering seen in the monstrous plum. These cellt^ when examined micro- 
scopically, vill be fonnd to be cinb-shaped and rich in protoplasm. Presently a partition 
is thrown across, in the lower part, so that each now consists of two cells, the lower, 
smaller and slenderer being a pedicel, or stem, as it were, for the upper. The proto- 
plasm, or material in the upper cell, becomes shaped into eight masses, and these eight 
mnfMim become the eight rounded or oval sporee, turning yellowish as they ripen. They 
escape from the saa that conlnin them, germinate, and penetrate the plum in a mysteri- 
ous, that is to Bay, as yet unknown, manner. If the stem of the infected plum be eiam- - 
ined microscopically, the mycdutm will be fbund there, which shows that it was in the 
twig that bore the fruit. The same branch produces, year after year, infected plums, 
which shows that the rayedtwn is perennial in it. This indicates the mode of procedure 
that should be instituted to combat the disease succcsaMly. One thing to be done is to 
gather the infected plums, before the spores of the fungus are ripe, and bum them. This 
ought at least to check, to some extent, the spread of the fungus. But if the myixlmm 
lives, from year to year, in the branches, it is evident that they also must be destroyed 
in order to completely eradicate the parasite. Care should accordingly be token to cut 
sufficiently far back into the older wood, so as to remove every trace of the myednun. 

PEACH CUSL. 
Perhaps no disease that could be mentioned in connection with our orchards is so 
well-known as that called peach curl. But while the curled, distorted, and discolored 
leaves are familiar to every one, the character and life history of the parasitic fungus 
that causes the phenomenon are not quite so familiar to the general reader. With the 
Aid of the microscope one can readily determine for himself thst a fungus resembling 
very much the one described above as causing the plum blight, infests every diseased 
Ieaf| and investigations have shown that this paraute causes the disease. It belongs to 
the same genus as the preceding, having for its botanical name Ekkucui d^ormant. Like 
the former fungus, the v^etative threads or mycelium would be looked for in the tissue 
of the peach leaf. The cells or sacs that contain the sporee could be scraped &om the 
surface at the time they are ripe, and this stage, therefore, would be most easy of exam- 
ination. The parasite invades the twigs also. No further eluddation is necessary in 
order to decide on a rational mode of treatment. The knife most be vigorously used, 
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and all the exciaed branches, bb well as infested leaves, should be burned — the olyect 
being both to ieAmy sporea jual being formed and to thoroughly eradicate every iu;ce- 
lial thread. 

THE GEAPE MILDEW. 
Early in the summer, spots of a yellowish or browaish color m&y be noticed on the 
upper surface of grape leaves. The corresponding spot on the under side will be a white- 
iah patch, like frost work. This may be plainly seen on the smooth -leaved, but lesa 
clearly on the wooly-leaved varieties. If a portion of this delicate material be carefully 
transferred to the stage of the microscope and but moderately magnified, it will be seen 
to consist of tree-like forms loaded with fruit, appearing like a miniature foresL The up- 
right threads, or hyphs, as the vegetative filaments are always called, proceed from the 
stomatea, or breathing-pores of the leaf. They are so slender that many find exit from 
one and the same stomate; they are somewhat branched above, and bear at the dps very 
many oval bodies, which botanists call eDnidia. These conidia are the spores, or seeds 
as we might call them if we have in mind not their structure but their function only. 
These cgnidia drop off at maturity, and after a very short time the protoplasm that each 
one contains divides into several mosses, and then the cell wall (for the oonidia are do- 
gle, simple cells) ruptures, allowing the individual masses loeacape. Each protoplasmic 
mass, technically called zo6«pore, is found to be furnished with two cilia, or attached 
threads, by means of which it swims about in the drop of moisture it may have alighted 
in. Presently it comes to rest and begins to germinate, producing a filament that pene- 
trates the plant and in its tissue develops its mycelium. Thus it is seen how these mul- 
titudes of conidia, or non-sexual spores, multiply the fungus, whose real name, by the 
way, is Peronoipora vitirota. If now we trace t>ack these hyphte throngh the stomates, 
and examine the part of the plant that is below the epidermisj which can be done by 
making very thin sections of the leaf, and examining them microsoopically, we will find 
that the slender filaments ramify between the cells which constitute the interior of the 
leaf, and which are not compactly joined. The nounshment of the parasite ia obtained 
by "suckers" which the hypluc produce, and which actually penetrate the cells of the 
lesf-tbsue. If search be made very late in the lea'on, another kind of reproductive body 
might be found. It is a thick-walled winter spore. It is what would be called a sex- 
ual spore, the result of a process analogous to what is called fertilization in the higher 
plants. This spore (ootpore) survives the winter, which the tender, delicate conidia 
could not do. This, therefore, is a special production fbr the continuance of the specica, 
as the conidia are for rapid multiplication during the warm season. In the light of this 
outline of the life history of the grape mildew fungus, it can be suggested that all the 
leaves in the early autumn ought to be gathered and burned, thus destroying the winter 
spores. If this could be thoroughly done, a marked check in the grape-vine disease 
should be eflecied. It might be thoroughly effectual were it not it a fact that the myce- 
lium is perennial in the grape-vine itself. TherefoK^ previously infected parts must also 
be destroyed in order to eradicate the disease. 

STRAWBEEEY-LEAF BLIGHT. 
Small white spots surrounded by a reddish border are often seen on strawberry leaves i 
the spots are numerous on more exposed plants, and it is often supposed that in the burn- 
ing rays of the sun is to be seen the cause of their appearance. But insects in other 
cases are thought to produce this diseased condition. It is, however, well known that 
the phenomenon ia attributable to a parasitic fungus called in botanical hinguage £ama- 
laHa/ragarue. It is very inconspicuous and requires magnification to reveal its existence- 
It is located on the white spots both on the lower and upper sides of the lea^ but osaally 
more abundant above. It occurs in the fruiting stage throughout the summer. When 
carefully removed from the dead white spot and placed on the stage of the micnMcope it 
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will be found lo consist of Bhort, slender, upright hyph^ or filaments bearing at their 
tips much elongated and sometimes jointed bodies, which are the spores. The mycelium 
which penelniles the tissue of the leaf provides the nourishment for the parasite, and 
the leaf-celU robbed of their food materials languish or die, presenting the wiiitish ap- 
pearonce of the spots. I do not know that the injury to the strawberry plants, which 
th is panisiUc fungus would be supposed to cause, is veiy marked, nor do I know of reme- 
dies that have to far been employed against it. 
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THE NUTRITION OF PLANTS. 



The water contained in living planlsconstituteaby far the greater proportion of their 
weight. The amount ia by no means constant in the same tiseues, much less the same in 
different parta of the same plant. A succulent, growing shoot of a tree will lose nine- 
tenths of its weight by drying, while a ripe seed from the same tree may not lose more 
than one-tenth, by the tame process. The wood of a healthy apple, or oak, loeee by dry- 
ing, at a temperature of boiling water, nearly or quite one-half of its green weight; and 
what will be surpriNng to some, the heart-wood will lose as much as the sap-wood, except 
the cambium portion of the latter during or soon after the season of growth. 

This large quantity of water exists as water, unaltered in any way, though usually 
having diasolved in it several other substances. Yet the water is essential to the phym- 
ology of the plant, not indeed ss food, but for necessary physical or mechanical processes 
of life and growth. If the amount of water ia much reduced by any means, the plant 
flags, or wilts', the cells lose their normal turgidity, and every life function ceases. In 
the ripening process water is expelled, but in a very diflerent way from evaporation b; 
heat. Desiccation by external means does not ripen the tissues. The latter may be pre- 
vented, by withholding water, even more readily than induced, unless careful attention 
is paid to the condition of the plant at the beginning. The point here ia, that this large 
amount of water in living plants — amounting to four-fifths their weight — is essential to 
them; necessory to their continued existence, and t« their normal development. 

But this is not all. About one-half the weight of the dried substance of plants is 
water in another form. It ia not really water as it exists, but the elemenls of water, and 
these, along with carbon, make up the solid substance of the plant. The water elements 
are oxygen and hydrogen, one part of the former to two of the tatter by bulk, or, by 
weight, of eight to one; and these proportions remain the same in the composition of 
wood, or rather of the substunce called cellulose, of which wood mainly conslats. When 
plant-iiBHues have been thoroughly dried in an oven kept at 212° Fahr., one might sup- 
pose that there could be given off no more water from the hard, perhaps brittle, substances. 
But if these are now burned, the most of the material passes off, as we know, as gases 
If the combustion u imperfect, there u more or less visible smoke; but if the material 
is completely oxydiied at finst, noihing escapes which can be detected by the eye. Now 
nearly one-half these invisible products of the burning, kiln-dried wood ia the vapor of 
water, which has only to be cooled lo reach the liquid state. In the process of combus- 
tion, the water elements are united again with each other, but the combinations in which 
they were held in the wood are broken up. ^ ' 
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It thus appears that the abaadant mibetauoe which we know in nature as a tj|»aJ 
liquid, the type of ioBtability, the most impractictihle thing possible ooe might think 
in building solid structures really does constitate something like nine-tenthiv in one fonn 
or another, of the frame-work of plants. If bo, sorely the first place sboald be given it 
in a discussion of plant nutrition.. Water is used in abundance as a neceaaarj part of 
the plant tissues in a mechanical sense, and it is used as a true food substance, constitu- 
ting in a chemical sense a considerable portion of the solid material of the plant struc- 
ture. In the former it remains water ; in the latter condition it is no longer a liquid, 
but joining in a molecular sisterhood with carbon forms the wood substance of plants. 

Eiperimenia have conclusively proved that plants obtain the water which the; re- 
qnire, for one or both the parpoaes Just mentioned, through the roots and through the 
roots only, if we confine ounelvee to our garden and field crops. It is very often lap- 
posed that leaves absorb moisture from the ait, and because wilted plants revive at night 
when the dew settles upon them, this is supposed to be proved. So when a potted plant 
is allowed to wilt for want of water it may often be seen to regain its normal condition 
by sprinkling the top with water in sach way as to give none to the roots. Bui these 
things are entirely possible withont absorption b; the leaves. As the roots are actively 
absorbing water from the soil during the time, it only requires that evaporation shall he 
lees than the supply furnished for the revival of the plant. When the loss of water 
above is greater than the amount absorbed — however great the latter — wilting mnst 
occur; bat revival ensues as soon as the evaporation is sufficiently checked to allow an 
accumulation of the fluid absorbed by the roots. Sprinkling the leaves simply reduces 
the evaporation from them, and permits the activity of the roots to suffidently furnish 
the tissues with water. It is, however, a fact that badly-wilted leaves do absorb some mois- 
ture from a saturated atmosphere, but turgid leaves do not, and practically in the former 
case the amount so obtained is scarcely worth considering. We may say that all the 
water obtained by plants for whatever use is furnished &om the soil, through the roots- 
One of the most remarkable things about this is, that land plants are capable of ex- 
tracting bora soil which seems dry, sufficient water for their use, not only as already 
mentioned, but to provide also for themarvelousqnantity constantly exhaled from green 
leaves — amounting on an average to one and a quarter ounces for each square foot of 
leaf surface in favorable weather during twelve hours of day-time. As there is on a 
large forest tree 200,000 square feet of leaf surface, the amount sent off from its foliage, 
each sunshiny summer day, reaches the astounding total of seven and three-fourths tons, 
or nearly fifty barrels of forty gallons each I With ten such trees U> the acre, we shall 
have 500 barrels given off from this area. Bzperimenls have shown that an acre of beets 
throw into the air each favorable day about eighty barrels of water, and this may be 
taken as a low average for fields of cultivated plants. Maize and sugar cane must give 
off very much more. Taking this eighty barrels as a basis, think of 51,200 burels of 
water pumped from the soil into the hungry ur fbr every square mile of land each fair 
summer's day — 2,816,000,000 barrels from Illinois in the same time! This represents 
something over one-eighth of an inch deep over the whole surface. If the plant does owe 
much of its substance to water, it is amaungly prodigal of the precious liquid ! It how- 
ever must be home iu mind that the figures mentioned are for weather specially favor- 
able for evaporation. During the night and in cloudy days little is exhaled. A clear 
sun, a high temperature and a brisk breeze greatly promote the transpiration of water 
from green leaves. 

To obt^n their enormous supplies of water from the soil, plants are excellently 
equipped, in the great development of their root sysleffla, and the clothing of their 
younger portions by myriads of exceedingly slender epidermal cells, called root hairs. 
Taking the latter into account, it is probable that the root-surface of a tree is ftiUy equal 
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to that of the stem and leaTcs. If a large forest tree hu *D7thiDg like five acres of ab- 
sorbing root flurfaoe, it is not so astonishing, after all, that 6Rj barrets of water per day 
can be supplied to the plant. The extent of roots is for greater than nsoallj supposed. 
On our Illinois prairie soil, bine-grass in pastures sends down roots in considerable num- 
bers five to six feet, clover often twice that depth. Apple trees in eight years have been 
foQnd to send out roots horizontally twenty feet from the trnnk; a Concord grape-vine 
in two yeare produced a root which was followed thirteen and a half feet ; a Lombardy 
poplar developed roota in abundance beneath an old wood-yard seventy-five feet distant 
from the trunk. In New Hampshire the living raols of an elm are aathoritatively said 
to have blocked a drain tile 400 feet from the base of the tree ! Whatever may be said 
of this last, the othen are vouched for by myself, and were observed when the subject 
was under investigation, so that the closest examinations were made and mistakes ren- 
dered improbable if not impossible. 

One thing ftlrther needa to be noted, viz.: that the roots of most land-growing plants 
are not only fitted for the absorption of moisture from soil without free water, but do 
their beet work when there Is no visible water about them. In most snch cases plants 
sofler when their roots are immerwd in standing water. Among other injuries, the root 
hain perish. The roots of purely aquatic plants have no root haira. 

The next substance in order of quan^ty in the structure of plants, is carbon. Tliia 
compoaea nearly one-half the weight of the dried wood. We see it retaining the perfbct 
ihtpe and ate of the original structure in carefiilly-prepared charcoal. In the manu- 
fiuture of the latter the water in the two states above described is expelled and the car- 
bon alone retained. The amount, though bj no means so great a proportion of the 
green plant as is composed of water, is in the aggregate very large. For every ton of 
green wood we may estimate about one-fourth or live hundred pounds of carbon. V^;e- 
lation gives us the only supply we have of this material in the free state; the coal dug 
from the earth u only the preserved carbon of former plant growths. Even plumbago 
and the diamond are believed to owe their origin to the asimilative activities of green 
plants. 

This substance is obtained by the living plant in the shape of carbonic add, and is 
for the most part absorbed by the leaves irom the atmosphere, in which it is constantly 
preaent, and upon an average constitutes four parts in every ten thousand parts of the 
gaseous envelope of the earth. It also enters the roots, being alwarlied to some extent 
in water, and thus ultimately gains the leaves, where at all events It must go before be- 
coming of service to the plant as food. The process called aesimilatioa la the green 
parts, under the influence of light, is the one striking and characteristic phenomenon of 
Testation. In this process the carbonic acid is separated into its constituent elements, 
carbon and oxygen, the former retained and the Utter given ofl' to the air. As there is 
a strong chemical affinity between these elements, an expenditure of force is required 
for their diaassodation, and this force is believed to be furnished by the son. Man, 
however, has not yet been able to imitate the leaf in directly utilizing after this method 
the light and heat sent freely upon ns. Possibly he may learn how some day, and be 
able lo set up a mannfootory of starch out of carbonic acid and water ; thus making food 
for himself from the abuitdani supply of the air and of a spring or well I In the mean- 
time, however, we may best content ourselves with the food supply gained from plants, 
and be thankful accordingly to our tirelen benefactors of the vegetable world. 

The conUnued supply of carbonic add in the air is secured through the various forms 
of decomposition and combustion — the decay of animals and plants, the exhalation of 
the former in the breath and the products from all domestic and commercial fires. The 
atmosphere serves aa a great reservoir which is continuously filled and as continuously 
emptied in on even and ceaseless balance of account. It is rare indeed that carbonaceous 
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a need be added to eoils for the food supply of crops gtowing tbereou. TfaeM 
fertilizers have other important uses in the various phjucal or mechanical properties of 
soils; but plants ordinarily have sbuiidant opportanit; to help themselves lo the carbon 
required from the air, providing other things are favorable. 

Id the combustible substances of plants there is one more element which demands oar 
attention — nitrogen. 

This exists in a free 6tal« in immense quantity in the air, compoang four-Gltbs of its 
bulk. But plants are not capable of making use of this free nitrogen. This question 
has been long in dispute, bnt the weight of evidence is as stated. Bathed in an ocean of 
the sutaitance, plants, like ourselves, must perish for the want of it, unless supplied in 
combination with other chemical elements, forming the so-called nitrates. Now thcM 
nitrates are not spontaneously formed in nature, or rather are formed onljr under certain 
conditions and through the mediation of peculiar agendee. No pn^lem in plant nutri- 
tion has been so difficult to solve, nor so faithfully wrought, as this of the source of aitro- 
gen as a food material for plants. Important knowledge has only recentlj been gained 
upon the subject, and it has not been until very racent years that anything like poeitire 
assertion could be made on many debatable points. Our knowledge now may be sum- . 
marited ss follows; 

1. Plants cannot in any way use free nitrogen *s food ; neither can any plants what- 
ever cause a combination of free nitrogen with other elements so ss lo produce aMimilable 
nitrc^^enouB matter. 

2. The soil does not in any way fix the free nitrogen of the atmosphere so as to make 
it useful for plant food. 

3. The unique, original source of assimilable nitrogen, capable of serving for the nu- 
trition of plants, and in consequence the original source of the nitrogen of all animal 
foods, is in the chemical combinations, induced by electricity, of free nitrogen sod of oxy- 
gen or hydrogen (of watery vapor) in the atmosphere. 

4. The nitrates formed in the soil — the results of the so-called nitri6cation of soil — 
■re due to a fermentation of nitrogenous organic substances by which ammonia and nitric 
add are set free and the latter fitted for uniting with the alkslies or alkaline earths. 
This fermentation, like all other such proceesee of decomposition of organic matter, u 
due to living orgsoisma. Tbe particular speciee of microscopic plants ( bacteria) which 
produces this particular fermentation, is present in all fertile soils, and really constitutes 
one of the factors of fertility. 

6. Plants do absorb assimilable nitrogen bj their leaves (ammonia) ; but the moat of 
this food-element is taken into the plant through the roots, and hence from the soil. 

These things, as has been stated, are oonclnsioos reached through the most patient 
and laborious eiperiments and investigations, the results of which have often been lo 
all appearances contradictory and at the time unexplainable. But at least some of the 
difficulties have been in late years removed, and one comes to have much confidence in 
the conclusions reached. Yet it is even now reported that a prominent American chem- 
ist finds that plants under normal circumstances do absorb and sssimilate free nitrogen, 
and he accounts for the contrary statements b; so many carefol and skillfnl experiment- 
ers, b; supposing the test plants were not under natural conditions, espedally were not 
exposed to the atmospheric electrical currents as were his own. 

The point which cultivators need most to observe is, that soils, in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of cropping, grow constantly poorer in the nitrogenous supplies, for the arooont 
of ammonia and nitric add brought down by rain and dew over the given area is much 
too small for the annual demands of thrifty v^etation. ^o sysfent a/' crop rotalion or cf 
green mawunng ran ind^nUdy ptrpetuate the JertUily of toil. The time must eone tooiker or 
laler, irAen arl^ial applUalion a/ nitrogen-forming maleriai u a n^remtg /or eoiUiMted ba- 
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vriaaee q/'plonf gnmlh. Were it not that there is such a conetant formation of BBBimilable 
nitrogeaODB compooDds through the agency of electricity, the world muat bood become 
uninhabitable. Were it not for the fermentation of dead organic matter through the 
agency of living organisms, each of which reqaires a magnifying power of at least 6ve 
hnndred limes acro» to become visible to the human eye, there could be no crops, such 
•B we DOW depend upon. 

Under the most favorable drcamEtances, tillers of the soil ought to imdentand how 
best to economize the nitrogen supply in soils, and this becomes an imperative necemty 
in regions leas fiivoiably or fortunately situated. With the knowledge now at command, 
man has it in his power to perpetuate in this respect the priceless value of high fertility, 
cr to rastly improve upon the natural richness of soils in some localitie& On the other 
hand, from the want of knowledge or attention, he may soon set in operation great 
natural phenomena which bring in their train poverty and barrenness — a curse not only 
toone generation of human beings, but to theatru^ling populations of fiitnracentnriea, 
«n inheritance of sufferiug and destitution, instead of the helpful richness of oar good 
Mother Earth when properly treated. 

I will only add, here, that severe midsummer drouths, and espedally upon bare enr- 
ftcea unprotected from the burning rays of the Ban by a beneficent screen of vegetation, 
followed at another time by deluges of water, are immensely wasteful, even alarmingly 
destructive. The precious stores of fertility are exhausted by unprofitable combustion 
In the one case, and swept off to the sea in the other. Let us not be content to ut at the 
feet of Science; but, inspired and equipped by the liest knowledge of our day, put into 
|>rMtic^ with economy and intelligence, the best work of the world. 
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FERTILIZATION. 



Mb. Pkesidekt: I was notified by the Secretary that a paper on the pollenization of 
the strawberry was expected of me at this meeting, and I have prepared such as best 
I could, and hope that should discussion follow, we may gather from the experience of 
growers more light on this subject. This question of influence of the pollen of one 
variety upon another is an important one; that is, if a pistillate variety can be increased 
in uie, improved in flavor, firmness and other desirable qnalitiee, it ia important that we 
abonld know it. Until within a few years, each variety of strawberry was snppoaed to 
have ita special characteristics, as form, color, etc ; but itow we bear growers speak of 
pistillate aorta, the Crescent, for instance, as being of la^e size when fertilized by the 
Sbarpleas, dark-colored and 6rm when fertilized by the Wilson's Albany, and so on. 
Now I take the position, Mr. President — though I am aware that many old experienced 
growers hold to opinions on this subject contrary to mine, and I admit that some experi- 
ments made in this direction, notably those by Professor Lazenby, are rather convincing — 
that a pistillate variety is not changed to any perceptible degree by the pollen of another 
variety. 

Now it is a weU -known fact that any variety will vary when planted on different soils 
and in different localities; that is, will not give the same results everywhere As for in- 
stance, the Crescents ss grown in southern Illinois are not as firm nor as dark colored as 
the Crescents grown in west Tennessee. The color and firmness of the west Tennessee 
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Cre«ceiiU so nearly resemble that of the Wiboa's Albany, that the; are ofteo eoU in the 
markets for that sort; and some of our growers claim that this has been broagbt about 
by the mflaence of the Wilson. Now if soathera Illinois growers used a soft, light- 
colored variety to fertiltie their CresceaU with, and west Tennessee osed only the Wilson, 
the proof would be strong that it was from (his cause that the Tariety differed so in the 
two localities; but such in not the case. The Wilson is used in Illinois as a fertilizer for 
the Crescent as much ns in Tennessee; hence we must find some other canse, and in my 
opinion it will be found in the soil. 

Some of the flnest Crescents t have ever seen were fertilized with the Crystal CStj — 
a rather small, soft vuriety ; and as large, fine Crescenls as were grown at Qadsden the 
past season, where several hundred acres of this variety were cnltivated, were grown by 
Mr. Rains in a field fertilized with what he called a bogus variety. The drouth of '81 
destroyed his Wilson plants, and he ordered more from the North, bnt received this va- 
ried instead — a very small, sour variety, not worth picking, but having an abundance 
of pollen, and blooming with the Crescents. 

I made a little tour of observation near the close of the berry season, among the gmw- 
eiB at several slations around me, on purpose to see this change in the Crescent that I 
had BO often heard almut, but in no instance could I find a Sharpless or other variety 
than Crescent growing on Crescent plants. There was some variation in the different 
patches, l>at in no case could it be traced to the variety furnishing the pollen. 

I also viuted the strawberry section of sonthem Illinois, and was present at the 
strawbeny exhibition at Cobden. I found growers there divided upon this question- 
Some old experienced growers were very positive in their opinion that the variety fur- 
nishing the pollen did impart its own characteristics. There were on exhibition Cres- 
cents that had been fertilized by atiout a doien varieties, and there waa consider^le 
difference in the appearance; but there was also a marked difference between those 
grown by difierent growers, but fertilised with the same. Here would tie a plate of 
Crescents, of large size — some inclined U> Coxcomb shape. I inquire what variety was 
Dsed as a fertilizer: "Why, the Sharplees, of course; can't you see the resemblance? 
And here, tasle one; Sharpless, In flavor, ain't it?" "Yes," I reply; "that tastes 
and loolia like a Sharpless." T cross the hall, and find on the table another plate in 
appearance like the other. "Now," I thought, "if these were fertilized by Sharpless, 
there may l>e something in this new theory;" bnt the grower informed me that the 
Crystal City furnished the pollen. And if I remember right, Mr. President, I saw at 
fonr of your packing houses, Crescents that had been fertilized with as many different 
varieties, and there was no perceptible difference in them. 

As proof of this theory we are cited to the fact that Indian corn will mix. So it will, 
and exactly in the same manner as the strawberry, through the seed ; but the seed is not 
the fruit. The pulp of the strawberry bears the same relation to the seed as the cob 
does to the kernels or seed of the corn: each is what nature intended — a receptacle for the 
seed. A row of sweet com planted in a field of ordinary com, if in tassel at the same 
time, would probably receive the greater part of the pollen necessary to fructification 
from the field com, for the reason that the stamens are located at a distance from the 
pistils. The wind carries the pollen away and brings the pollen from other plants to 
this row ; hence the com is changed but the receptacle remains the same. The ear may 
be larger because the grains are longer, hut there are the same number of rows and the 
same number of grains in each row aa there would have been bad there been no field 
com within a hundred miles of it. If an eight-rowed variety, not an ear will be found 
on that row with more, though all the rest of the field may have fourteen or uxteen. 
It must be so, for a seed or grain was formed in embryo at the base of each jristil or silk 
withont regard lo the vuriety growing around it, and no one would claim thatibe field 
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nara could hare txty iufloence npoa this row before the lilk and (mmI were visible^ and 
certainlj oature will not theo add more ailka lo the one lo accommodate Uie other; 
neither vill the cob be changed in color, and I have no doabt that the flavor would be 
nncbsnged; though I have never esten man; cofaa, and could not be posilive about that 

It is alio claimed that melons, squashes and cucumbers will to mix and mingle in 
the process of croas-farttliiatiou, that squashes will be found upon cucumber vinee and 
cucumbers upon melon vines; but the; have never grown in that maaner with me. 
I planted the past season cucimibers in my Japan melon patch, and melons among m; 
cocnmbere; aud in gathering cucumbers for {dckles I found it was a wiste of time to 
look for them on the melon vines, and I was not able to detect any encumber flavor in 
the melons. Now I have nodoubt that the character of the seed was changed, and thqr 
could not be depended upon for a crop the next season, as there would probablj be 
some variation, and posubly a hybrid would be the result. Some of the membeia at the 
meeting at Kansas City, in discussing this qnestion, stated as their opinion, that this 
change was not all the result of cross-fertilization, but the influence of tree upon tree, or 
plant opon plant ; and it is a very common opinion in the South that one variety of sweet 
potato will partake of the color and quality of another growing near — and a few years 
ago I half-way believed it too. I was then growing the Bed UayU with several other 
varieties, and I would sometimea find among th6 Southern Queen and Yellow Yam, 
potatoes streaked with red — sometimes half red. I then discarded the Hayti,and boi^ht 
new seed ; but I still find among those varieties specimens partly red, and have not grown 
a red variety on my place for six yeara. Now I have never seen a streak of red upon a 
Yellow Jersey, even when grown in next row to a red variety, and my theory is this: 
one or both of the parents of the Southern Queen and Yellow Yam were red varieties, 
while the Jersey is a seedling of yellow parentage, having no red blood in it. 

If the character of the strawberry is lo changed by the proceM of fertilization, why 
may we not look for the same results in the peach, the grape, or any of the other fruits? 
They would be as susceptible of change as the strawberry, and I would think more so, 
for their seeds have a greater proportional weight, or bulk, and it is well known that 
all admit of cross-fertiliiation ; and while all of the fruits are not structurally the same, 
the process of seed development ia identical, from organs connected closely with the 

Nature prepares the seed in embryo, long before the blooming season, and when im- 
pr^nated it is prepared for development. The pollen has performed its work, and 
neither it nor the plant front whence it came can have any further influence upon the 
growing pulp. If any change is wrought in the color, form, or flavor, it must come from 
the influence of those few tiny seed in process of development; and I cannot see bow 
this could be. ' Were it so, there conid be no reliable description given of pistillate 
varieties, and the descriptive catalogue must necessarily read thus; Crescent, pistillate; 
tile large when fertilized withShsrpless; dark crimson when ferUliied with the Wilson; 
a good shipper when fertilized with Sucker State; early or late, sweet or sour, according 
to seuon and decree of acidity of the variety furnishing the pollen. Now I have read 
the description of the Crescent as given by most all of the prominent nnnerymen of our 
country, from its introduction down to the present time, and they have been as nearly 
alike aa the description of any self-rerttlizing sort. 

I think, Mr. President, there Is a good deal of imagination in this matter. To illus- 
trate : if a gentlemen here should be pointed out to me as your brother, I would prob- 
ably at once discover a resemblance between yourself and him, while had I not been in- 
formed of the relationship, I would bavepassed himahundred times without noticing the 
resemblance, unless it was* very marked one; so it is that if a plate of berries be pointed 
out 10 q| as Crescents fertilized with Sharpless, we can at once see a resemblance, bat of 
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all the CreBccDts I have ever seen it irould have been mere guess-work to have atlempted 
to tell what variety fDmiahed the pollen. 

If this theory is oorrect, I hope to be oonvinced of it before planting-time, aa it !■ my 
inteDtioD now to plant Crystal City with the Crescent; but I don't want to reduce the 
die of the Creecent, for it ia none too lai^e, bo woald change my ptan^ as, if the Sharp- 
ies* increases the site, the Cryatal City, being small, wonld as certainly diminiah iL 
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CROSS -FERTILIZATION. 



Tbesyatemof artificial cro»-f«rtilixadon, oaoally adopted in producing new varieties 
of fruits, which, althoogh attended with much labor and den atlHition and retpiiriDg 
a knowledge of botany not always poaaeased by fannen and fmit-^rowen, ia very uncer- 
tain in its results, requiring several years of patient watching, naiaing and tilling the 
the yonng seedling befbce any indication is shown as to whether the o&pring will be 
either better or worse than the parentage from which it was produced. It has been said 
by good authority that after all this nice work, and waiting and watching, happy is the 
man who gets one prize to a thousand blanks; and ia it any wonder, when we reflect how 
apt the pistil of the flower operated on is to be mntiUted and permanently itOnred by 
cutting away the staneos around it with an unsteady hand? — and then taking pollen 
from the flower of a favorite tree or plant and applying it to the sligma of the blossom 
thna denuded of stamens, without knowing whether there existed any congeniality or 
liking for each other between the pollen and stigma. Forced connectiona contrary to na- 
ture Kidom produce happy results. Man has not yet invented inatnimenta with magnifying 
power Hnfhdent to reveal all the mysteries of nature; and what ia more difficult of com- 
prehension than the existence of all the circa mstances in the right quantities and at the 
right time and place to produce the beet resnlta, not only in creating life, but such a life 
aa will grow into a plant or tree and produce frnita an perior tootheraof its class7 That 
b beyond onr power. We know that an acorn pnt into the ground will in time become 
a large tree, but the oouk of the necessary transformation that must take place we know 
not, any more than we know the-cauae of gravity which holds the heavenly bodies in 
their sphere. Better leave those mysteries which we cannot understand to a higher Power, 
who comprehends and does all things for the best, and we make use of the mesiu so 
abundant within our reach, of selecting the seed that will give new and improved varie- 
ties of fruits in the natural way, miie certain and satisfactory than the unnatural, arti- 
fidal mode of impregnation. 

For the want of closer observation on the part of onr ancestors, it has been reserved 
for the present generation to discover and make known the fact which had always ex- 
isted, though not observed, that the size, flavor, texture, and general appearance of straw- 
berries grown on pistillate plants will resemble those grown on the hermaphrodite plants 
that produced the pollen which impregnated the pistillate sorts; and that this prindple 
applies not only to pistillate varieties, like Manchester, Crescetit, and others, but also 
perfect flowering varieties, like Wilson and Shnrpless, grown together, give larger, moie 
irregular, and better-flavored Wilsons than when grown alone, while the Sharpleas were 
darker in color, firmer and more acid than whan alone. Here then we have onis>- 
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fertilizalion in the ntttura] way, sod we are »ur« that geedlingt grown from them will be 
cross-bred, partaking aomewhat of the chsracteriatica of both parenle. But when croae- 
ftrtiliiBtion has been performed artificially, we are not sure that the ofGipring is cross- 
bred — espedally if there is no perceptible chai^ in flesh or pulp of the fruit produdng 
the seed. Some people may think their pet seedlings are croas-bred ( because they tried 
to have them so), when in reality they are not. The effect of this natural crossing is 
viidble on the fruit before it is gathered, and we know jnet which berries to select for 
seed to get the benefit of the croea. 

May not this prindple apply to all fruite and flowen that produce pollen for the im- 
pregnation of their own or the pistiUof other floweis? It has long been recognized with 
r^ard to vine "truck." It is well known that squashes, cantelonpea and cucombeia 
Ranted near together will mix and amalgamate so as to destroy the appearance and good 
qnaliUea of each other. A grain of red com in a field of another color will impress its 
character on the anrronnding hills as far as the pollen extends. The value of a patch of 
watermelons may be entirely destroyed by the admixture of pampkln or pieeerriog-citron 
•eed. 

We once had a field of watermelons with some misung hills that needed replanting. 
Not baring seed of onr own, we procured some of a neighbor, who, ever ready to do a 
good tarn, furnished them without charge, which upon trial were dear enough, as they 
prodnoed preserving dtrons, the pollen of which contaminated the whole field. The 
melons grew finely, and were very tempting to traveleis pasdng hy. One day an old 
aoqaaiolance living in the village a few miles oS, who expected to have a company of 
his friends to dine with him the next day, happened to be passing along in his carriage. 
Seeing an abundance of fine-looking melons within convenient reach, thinking they 
might help ODt with the entertainment, and that he was well enough acquainted to help 
himself, without farther ceremony he did bo, and took home with him a few nice-looking 
melons. Next day when he and invited friends were comfortably seated around the table, 
those fine-looking melons were brought in with a carving knife by the side of them. He 
took hold of the knife and endeavored to dissect them, but finding it more difficult than 
he expected, and as he was not the man to be baffled over a watermelon, he put on more 
power and forced the blade through, and turned open a preserving citron to the full 
*iew of his surprised guests. It had a good eSect, in teaching him never to take water- 
melons, however plenty they might be, without consulting the owner. 

Here then we have evidence incontrovertibly establishing the tact that natural im- 
pregnation does affect the pulp or flesh of Rruit so treated as well as the seed, and that 
we have a sure indication when the seed have been influenced by the cross merely bj in- 
epecting and tasting the fruit, when we are not sore that the seed are affected by artificial 
impregnation unless the efitet of the cross is manifeeted in the pulp or flesh of the fruit 
Thus we want knowledge, experimental knowledge, which is beet of all ; hence the im- 
portance of establishing agricultural experiment stations throughout all the States, that 
all things may be tried and the beat retained. 

Take a grain of wheat and one of barley: examine them; and is there a chemist in 
the land who can tell by analysis which should be planted in the fall and which in 
spring? Or have we magnifying glasses of sufficient power to determine whether a cer- 
tain tree or plant will produce pollen the best adapted lo impr^nste the pistils of the 
flowers on the tree or plant which stands nearest? We have found out by experiment 
that the Sharpless and Wilson strawberry do produce pollen congenial to each other, 
and especially to the Manchester and Crescent strawberry; alsc^ that the Hantbois 
strawberry does not cross readily with any of our common varieties. Here, then, we 
have a wide field open for experiment. Let every fruit-grower carefully note his own ob- 
servations, and report them annually to this Society, whose influence extends over the 
whole continent. f"' C\Ciq\c 
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About the fear 187S, when plaatjng tn orchard of stuidard Eiefier pear treen, we 
set a few dwarf Bartlett trees nmong them, thinking that wooU be a favorable plin for 
having the blossoms on the low-growing Bartlett trees impregnated with the pollen fall- 
ing from the taller standard Eieffer trees in the natural wa7. M; inteatioD was to 
pUot the seed of the Bartletta thus subjected to copious showers of pollen falling from 
the Kieffen, and await the result of the new seedlings grown therefrom. But last year 
we noticed some of the Bartletts had the shape and outward appearance of Eieffer 
peaiB, and hung on the trees about one month later than other Bartletta grown here, and 
attained a la^e uze, measuring lOi inches around croeswise by 11} around lengthwise; 
flavor and quality of flesh and color of skin like the Bartlett; size and shape of frnit 
and tine of ripening more corresponding with the Kieffer. 

Another illustration of the same principle: Last winter Chaa. Parry, who lives ad- 
joining us, removed a standard Bartlett pear tree, which had borne fruit for several years, 
U> make room for moving his baro. The Bartlett tree thus removed was planted close 
by and nearly between two large standard Kiefler pear trees. All three bloomed pro- 
fusely, and bore an abundance of fruit very similar id outward appearance to Kiefibni. 
The Bartlett fruit was mostly double-turbinate, pointed at both ends, like Eieffen, yet 
when cut open had the natural Bartlett taste. The Bartlett tree having been recently 
moved, which checked its growth and weakened its reproductive poweis, there was not 
strength and vigor enough to produce a sufficient supply of pollen to impregnate the 
pistils of the Bartlett blossoms, and they were in a suitable passive slate to receive pol- 
len from the more vigonms Kiefler trees near by, which furnished an abnndant supply 
for theuiselves and the Bartletts also. There were bat few seeds in the crossed pears; 
some had none, and others were defective. We have carefully planted the seed taken from 
those supposed crosses, which showed a marked change in outward appearance, hoping 
some of the oflspring may produce fruit equal, if not superior, to that from which the 
seed was taken; and if we get a new seedling pear, or an improved Bartlett larger in siie, 
of the same quality, and three to four weeks later in ripening than its female parent the 
Bartlett, crossed with the Kiefler, it will be of some value to fruit-growera who have no 
relarding-house to keep back their Bartletts. 

In 1S40 we planted a new pear orchard of 312 varieties. Some have done well; 
others not, and have been r^rafted with KielTers and Lecontes. There was one row of 
Lawrence through the orchard that has always borne well of excellent fruit, and usual 
size. Several trees which were of but little value, in the row next to the Lawrence, 
were top-grafted with Leconte about five years ^nce, and last year ( 1884 ) bore abun- 
dantly of large, handsome fruit and produced pollen sufficient to impr^nia^ some blos- 
soms on the nearest Lawrence trees, so that the Lawrence pears thus cross-fertilised in 
the natural way grew much larger than usual, and were about equal to the Leconte in 
dze, measuring 10 inches around crosswise and Hi around lengthwise. 

We have grafted the Bartlett in the tops of Kie&er pear trees, also KieBer and Le- 
conte in the tops of Seckel pear trees, so as to bring the blossoms close to each other, the 
most favorable poiution for cross-fertilization in the natural way. We have also grafted 
the Lawson, the most beautiful early pear ripening in July, of medium sixeand quality, 
in the tops of Manning's Elizabeth, a smaller pear of excellent quality, ripening nearly 
at the same time. If we can by this system of cross-fertilization obtain a new variety, 
combining the size and great beauty of the Lawson with the delicious quality of the 
Elizabeth, it will be an acquisition well worth the care and attention necessary to accom- 
plish so desirable an object. 

Twenty years ago when reading the works of Van Mons and others on originating 
new varieties of pean, I thought I was too old to plant pear seeds with any proqiect of 
seeing the fruit grown from them. But about five years since that eminent friend of 
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pomology, Chu. Downing, sent us iome choice pear seed, stating he thought we woold 
like to pl&nt them ; and we now have in our Uwn a strong, rigorous tree, ten feet high, 
grown from them. It bore last summer twenty-fire pears. When about half-grown 
thirteen were removed, as we thought one doien were enough for a tree five yean from 
seed to ripen. Those pears are in Snecondition now, measure from 9 to 10 inches around, 
and look aa though thej would keep sound for a month or two more. 

If^ then, we can distinguish &om the outward appearance of pears those upon which 
the croM-fbrtilization has taken effect, and from the seed of those thos croned can pro- 
duce full-grown pears iu five years, it seems to bring the production of new varieties 
Tcrj moch within our control. Let us all then lend a hand to the good work, and en- 
deavor to prodace just such pears aa we deeire. 



[From idianoa sbMl* Keport of Ameiteia Horticultural Soctstr for IBM.] 
PLANTS IN THEIR RELATION TO DISEASE. 

BY D. F. PENIUU»W, B.ec., QUEBEC. 

In the jear 1795 Schiiger brought together the very meager and scattered literature 
relating to diseases of plants, and published it under the title of " Empirical directions 
for the correct determinatiou of diseases in forest and garden trees." This ma; be re- 
garded aa the beginning from which has since developed the now very important branch 
of botanical science which spedallv reiatee to disease — or vegetable pathology. At 
that time the sdence of botany was hardly more than an infant, and the special depart- 
ment of veget^e phyuology was almost unknown. At that time also, the scienoe of 
chemistry, upon which correct pathological knowledge ia very largely based, was just 
entering npoo a new era, and the more recently acquired facta were not then available 
in tb^ application to the laws of vegetable nutrition and growth. It was daring the 
period extending from 1770 to 1800 that we received from the baods of Priestly, 
Cavendish, Watt, and Lavoiuer our fiist definite knowledge concerning the composition 
of the atracaphere and of water; and although these investigators inatituted certain ex- 
periments to demonstrate the relation of these bodies to v^etable growth, their eSbrts 
were chiefly directed to the end of proving the eflect of plants upon the soil and its 
various constituents. From this we will at once sec how scanty and very unsatisfactory 
most have been the grand total of information in this direction. , Everything pointed 
to reci^nition of disease by mere external pecnliarities alone, nothing whatever being 
known of the actual sources of plant food and the spedfic relation of the various elements 
to the physiological procesaes of growth. Indeed, it waa not until 1804 that special 
light waa thrown upon this point when De Saussure in his "Secberches sur la v£g£ta- 
tion," first demonstrated from the chemical analyius of wood ashes, that the mineral 
constituents therein contained were derived from the soil, and that the normal growth of 
the plant was therefore dependent upon a proper supply of food from this source, an 
opinion which was soon strongly indorsed by Sir Humphrey Davy upon the basis of 
actual feeding experiments. These researches gave a new direction to efibrt, and served 
to leaven thesdentific mind with an unseen and slowly-working, but none the less power- 
fbl impulse, which was to make its influence felt in later years. 

Followitig Schuger, no general work appeared until 1833, when Unger published his 
work, since which time the lileraturo of the eutgect has npidly increased, chiefly, how- 
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ever, within the last few yeare, which seem to murk a period of particular sctivitj in 
the field of v^etable physiology. And thus in this ponnection, snch names as tho9e of 
Loraner, Hartig, Frank, DeBay and others have become very familiar. Tb« lendenc? 
bas been largely, however, tu regard the question of disease from the standpoint of ori- 
gin in visible cause, such as injuries of various kinds; the action of insects, aod parlic- 
Dlarly the development of parasitic forms; overlooking to a large extent the more 
[^mary and possibly greater influence of nutrition. In this latter direction, however, 
we have the valuable results of Nobbe,'Schroeder, Erdmann and others, who by their 
varefhl researches into the spedal nutrition of the plant, have essenUally demonstrated 
in a very decisive manner what DeSaoasure inferred from htn earlier experimeuts, vii., 
that all the mineral constituents usually present in the asb of plants are essential to the 
normal growth and perfection of tbe organism ; and that while certain constituents are 
relatively more important than others, complete exclusion of any one from the food sup- 
ply will sooner or later resalt in more or less conspicnoos malformation of structure or 
debility of function. These relations were moat strikingly illustrated in those now claa- 
dcal experiments with buckwheat. In which chlorine and potash were separately and 
collectively withheld. Depriving the plant of potash, it was seen that there was imper- 
fect Rsumilalion, as manifested both in the abnormal color of the leaves and the absence 
of starch from those tissues where it sboald have been present Supplying potash hot 
withholding chlorine, starch was found, hot there was fiulure in ita distribution to the 
centers of active growth, hence it became largely accumulated in the tissues where formed. 
As a necessary concomitant of this condition, the entire plant soon lost its normal color 
and became uckly and yellow, white there was also strong atrophy of the newly-formed 
organs. Restoration of the chlorine and potash in the form of muriate of potash seemed 
to restore the plant and its disordered functions to their normal condition. More re- 
cently, umilar abnormal conditions have been fonnd to be developed in the peach when 
suffering from the yellows, and a restoration has in this case been also fully effected by 
the use of muriate of potash as a specific. Indeed, the results obtained from direct ex- 
periment and analysis during the past fifteen years, as well as several hundred well- 
attested cases in which the practical application of the principles involved to large 
orchaids has given most decided and favorable results, show that, so far aa this diaeaae 
is concerned, we have already passed beyond the experimental stage, and may now rea- 
sonably expect to find those whose orchards are snflering from this most destructive dis- 
order, ready to treat them according to rational methods. 

We thus see that these elements of food have their specific functions, and so, doubtless, 
have the various other elements found in tbe ash of tbe plant. One fact in this connec- 
tion, however, must be kept closely in mind, and that is, that particular elements, or 
compounds, do not necessarily perform identical functions in all plants. For the same 
species, certainly, and perhaps for the same genus also, their functional value is the same, 
but the more distant the relatioosbip, tbe more widely will the physiological characteris- 
tics of the plsntbeseparaled, and so will the special value of any element in the processes 
of nutrition and growth become subject to wider variutlons. This appears in a general 
way in the varying proportion in which tbese elements ore taken up by tiie plant, so that 
while potash, for example, is demanded in relative excess by certain plants, in others 
soda seems to be the special base requisite to the given changes. And so with the muriate 
of potash, which Nobbe has shown to be esseotiul to the metastatic changes in buck- 
wheat, and which Dr. Ooessmann has also shown to be necessary to dmilor chaages in 
the diseased peuch. When, however, this salt is applied to the pear, though belongii^ 
to the same family of plants, the result is not equally satisfactory, for here the action of 
the chlorine appears to be replaced by salpburic acid, and so far as we are at present sbte 
to determine, the sulphate of potash — which bas produced most favorable remlta In » 
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namber of cases — ietbebcst forni of special fertilizer Tor the tTestraeot of blight. There- 
fbre, in considering the relation of the nutrient elements to these changes, it is na impos- 
sible as it is nnwise, to atleibpt to dogfuinticallj fonnulale & Uw of general application. 
Each subject must be treated according to its inJlTiJual or family characlerlHlica. 

Of all the chemical elements known, somewhat leaa than one-fourth may be r^arded 
as embracing the various consti I uents of the plant. They are: Mineral, asobtained from 
the soil, and constituting (he inorganic portion of the plant — iron, manganese, lime, mag- 
ncMa, potash, soda, phosphorus as phosphoric acid, sulphur as sulphuric acid, chlorine, 
silicon as silidc add; and combustible, as obtained from the soil and air, oonstitutiiig the 
OTganic portion of the plant — carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen. 

Of these we maj consider the last four as absolutely essential to the constitution and 
growth of the plant, since they enter into the composition of that which is of fimda- 
neiital importance — the protoplasm — as well as inlo the cellular framework. They 
cannot be eliminated without disorganlznlion of the slructure. The mineral oonstitnenls 
•re all derived from the soil in solution through the rools. The precise value of 
each is by no means well known, but certain it is that iron is essential to the proper 
formation of chlorophyll ; silicon seems to exert an imporlaat influence as an element 
of strength ; potash is directly connected wilh the function of aeeimilstion, and so with 
the formation of starch and sugar, and so probably are both soda and lime; while the 
adds in general may doubllen be regarded as essential to those changes which are chiefly 
involved in the transformation of assimilated material as incident to the direct nutrition 
of parts. The general importance of these elements may be justly inferred not only 
from their more or less constant presence, but from the injury which follows their eicln- 
sion. We have also to consider Ihat failure in the supply of any parlicular element does 
not alone cause a direct effect through duturbance of ihe parlicular function with which 
it is connected. The results are fiir-reaehing, and indirectly involve other proceaaes ; as 
for example, excluMon of iron would first of all result in failure of chlorophyll formation. 
Throagh this, however, starch and sugar would fail lo form ; the entire process of issim- 
ibtion and nutrition would be disturbed ; the respiration would become sbaorraal ; the 
growth would become of a weak and succulent nature, and the whole plant would soon 
be brought inlo a condition which would make it the ready prey of paraulic growths, 
tmtil it finally succumbed to death. We are thus led to see that we may have degrees 
of special or general debility, corresponding lo (he degree in which the requirements of 
growth are met. Complete nutrition is an essential basis of health, and any deviation 
from it must reenlt in arrest of function in some one or more directions. 

Looking yet further to the causes which induce disease, we observe that cultivation 
at the bands of man exerts a well-dcHncd influence, which is manifested in a great va- 
riety of ways, and may be generally illustrated by functional and chemical changes. 

It is well known, that under certain conditions plants often exhibit a spedal activity 
in one direction of development, to the more or less complete arrest of function in some 
Other direction. This is true in cnsefl where the power of vegetative reproduction throagh 
bulbs, offiets, e(c., becomes largely developed, with a corresponding abortion of the sex- 
ual process. The general tendency of cultivation is to eicesaive vegetation, and not to 
reproduction; and conformity lo this law is exemplified in the gradual obliteration of 
Med throngh conditions of high cullivation, aa seen in many of our choicest modem 
frnits, which retain their abnormal condition jnst so long as the peculiar circumstances 
which tended to their development aro maintained, but which rapidly revert to iheir 
original state when these conditions are withdrawn or an attempt is made to propagate 
throagh the seed. Furthermore, the peculiar conditions of cultivation which force the 
plant rapidly on lo a premature development, bring the whole organism into a condition 
of (instable eqoilibrium in which the functions seem to be discharged under a stale of 
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high tension, and are not oorrectlj balanced against the advene infloences of environ- 
ment. This alwajs serves as a predisposing canse of disease, and it is probablj safe to 
saj, npon general principles, that the more highly cultivated a plant, or the more the 
vital equilibrium is disturbed hj conditions of growth, the more susceptible is the organ- 
ism to disease. 

While thus on the one hand cultivation maj tend to indnce certain disorders, on the 
other hand it may nndoabtedl}' be capable of promoting certain changes wherebj dis- 
ease b not onlj warded of^ bat of inducing definite chemical changes for the permanent 
enhancement of the economic value of the plant or its parts, upeciall)' in those case* 
where the elements of nutrition are wisely controlled. In this connection the resolu 
obtained by Dr. Ooessman in varying the ash constituents of fruits by cultivatiiHi, are 
most ngnificant. Comparing the ash of the common wild strawberry (JVajanavsMa) 
with that of a cultivated variety (Wilder), the following marked difTereitoes were noted : 

WUd. OHMraM. 

Fotsadum oxide, !3.M U.24 

Sodium oxH^ 39. TS S.SS 

OOdunoiid*, U.BS li.« 

UignHiuni oxide Tncea. 8.11 



8ul[diurlo Hid, 



These relations are moot striking, but Dot more so than thcee changea actually accom- 
plished in the wUd grape ( Vitit labrutea). A comparison of the ash of the fruit from 
a wild vine, with that of the fruit from a vine transferred troia the same locality to the 
vineyard, where it was subjected to a careful course of treatment, gives the following : 

wad. annraitd. 

PotaMum Dilds, M.M 

Sodium oxide O.IS 

Calcium oxide 12.2) 

MsgDeeinm oxide, fl.W 

Penleoxld '. 0,7» 

Fhoephorlo add, IT.W 

Inuluble mUtw 1.91 



These change^ chiefly in the lime, potash and phosphoric acid, were directly corre- 
lated to variations in the amount of sugar and to the development of other desinble 
qoalitiea. They are moat suggestive, and furnish ample food for deep reflection. 

The influence of nitrogenous foods in stimalating growth is well known, snd accord- 
ing to the principles already laid down, this stimulation constantly tends to the redaction 
of vital energy and the introductioD of disease. Under such circamstances, influences 
which otherwise might long have lain dormant, now become active, and it is under such 
eonditions that paraidtic growths often secure their firmest hold to destroy. The judi- 
cious application of nitrogenous constituents in tbe food snpply is a aeceealj of contin- 
uous growth ; but these elements of food should bear a definite relation to those other 
constituents of food which lend to more perfect maturity of structure; or, as I^wee aikd 
Qilbert express it,* "A relative excess of nitrogenous supply tavors the extended growth 
of the organs of vegetation, prolonging their development, it may be, until the resources 
of the plant are exhausted or the season past. On the other hand, a relative exceas of 
» may bring on premature ripening. It is the proper adaptation of the 
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two deflcripliotu of euppl}' to the curreot reqniremenU of the plant and of the aeason, 
that give* both full, properly-proportioned and well-matured m^wth." Nature, unmo- 
lested, preserves this relation ; but it iti serioualy distarbed by (hat Hystem of reckleas 
cropping which man adopts in defisnee of both nature and sound business pnnciples. 
Active diseases ariung from the causes thus indicated are only loo familiar, as is weU 
kDOwn in that disorder nov causing such havoc in our peach orchards all over the coun- 
try. Nor does the influence of the soil cease here, since varying conditions of moisture 
to an unnsusl degree, as well as the composition and mechanical condiUon, must have 
their well-defined effect, though it may be not to originate a disorder, but umply to hasten 
and augment the action of other causes. 

Meteorological conditions eiert an important and often determining influence in the 
development of disease. Combined warmth and moisture in eiceia are promotive of 
great stimulalion, thus malting it readily succumb lo acute disease, and this fact, in con- 
nection with the well-known influence of such conditions in the promotion of fnngoid 
parasites, enables us to see that their effect is of a twofold and bomewhat far-reaching 
character, though we may generally regard their action as indirect rather than direct. 
These conditions are beyond our control, but modern methods and appliances do render 
it possible for us to lessen their destructive influence in a very appreciable degree. Ir- 
rigation will counteract the eflects of drouth, but we may even go beyond this, and'by 
the judicious application of manures, "adapting them to the requirements 0/ tht plant 
and of the season," as Lanes says, do much towards checking the undue siimula^on of 
warm, moist weather. 

Injuries constitute a most prolific source of functional disorder. Thej are of' such a 
diversified nature that no general law is applicable to their treatment; it ratherbecomes 
necenary to deal first of all with the special agent by which the injury is produced and 
afterwards with the injury itself. Disordera of this character arising through the agency 
of insects are not only oftentimes of a very grave nature, but they are sometimes diffi- 
cult to deal with on account of the rapidity with which they may l>e distributed, thus 
becoming far-reaching in their action. In many cases a proper knowledge of the habits 
of the insect and its mode of development enables us to deal successfully with them. 
Their action as direct pathogenic agents, as in the production of galls and the destruc- 
tion of foliage when feeding, is, perhaps, most readily controlled. It is indirectly through 
ovipositing and the subsequent action of the Isrve that insects often exert their greatest 
influence and became most difficult to control. As in the common borers, their action 
is usually very extended, and by operating upon the most highly vitalized tissues of the 
plant, serves not only to directly reduce the general system, but introduces conditions 
which rapidly promote decay, and thus is induced a diseased slate which otherwise 
might not have oblained. In the acolytid borer of the peach Iree, however, we find a 
somewhat interes^ng relation of this insect to disease, since so far as known, it oviposits 
in the bark of trunk and branches only when the tree has become diseased frotfi other 
causes; and when other symptoms fail us, it affords a clue to the pathological condition 
of the subject. 

The influence of injuries extends much beyond the action of insects. In foct, it is 
through the infliction of injury that meteorological conditions sometimes exert their most 
lasUng influence. The action of frost, espedally upon those plants which have failed to 
fblly ripen their structure, is a well-known and fruitful source of disorder. Man, like- 
wise, frequently develops conditions which, if not properly controlled, serve as the open 
door through which disease may enter. The laceration of roots, improper pruning, the 
breaking of Umbe, and a multitude of other injuries, either at the hand of man or aris- 
ing from accidental causes inddenl to natural conditions of growth, all produce thdr 
well-defined influence. Nature, herself, invariably makes a strong recuperative efl&rt in 
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encb cases, and oftentimes with success, bnt most generally Bome aBaistance at the hand of 
man is needed for complete reealta. 

Fanatic planU, SDch as the mistletoe, act hs pathogenic ageots in a two-fold raanner ; 
first, by absorbing from and appropriating to themselves those animilated materials which 
the hoet has provided for its own use; second, by the mechanical action which itn growth 
within the tissues of the hoet necessarily exerts. The efTect in this clasa of parasites 
is doubtless to be considered as strictly local, and the treatment becomes simple, since it 
involves the removal of the parasite with the aSected port alone. It is thus not from 
this class that we may expect the most serious results, but rather from that much larger 
group of fuDgoid parastes, which, from their very diminutive siie, our want of exact 
knowledge concerning the life history and mode of development of many of them, and 
the difficulty of obtaining precise knowledge concerning their mode of action, are not 
only exceedingly difBcult to deal with, but mnst be numbered among the most far-reach- 
ing and destructive of all the influences which combine to promote disease. Indeed, it 
often seems as if the destructive energy of these organisms was developed inversely is 
their site, and onr knowledge concerning them. This class of organisms, as a whole, will 
be found to meet .the. best conditions for growth under the combined influence of excess- 
ive warmth and moisture, conditions which, as we have seen, directly promote debility 
and thns enable these parasites to secure a firmer hold. We have, further, to consider 
that these oiganisma occur everywhere, iu the sick and in the well, on the living and 
the dead, but that tbey seem to particularly predominate whenever the vitality of 
the host is largely rednced, and especially when death occurs. The mere fact of 
association by no means establishes their pathogenic character, to determine which 
it is essential thnt they be capable of inducing disease in a fully-normal organism, 
rather than in one which has already become debilitated and diseased &om other 
causes. If, also, we can restore a diseased structure to its normal condition, and still 
find in the latter the same parasites which accompanied the former, we not only dem- 
onstrate that the action of the parasite can be controlled, but that it probably has no 
direct pathogenic value in that particular case. Such results have been obttuned.* It 
therefore becomes a most important question to determine whether these organisms have 
a true pathogenic function, or if they are umply conmrnitante of disease. In general it 
may be considered that the growth of one organism upon another is at beet a struggle 
for supremacy which most be decided in favor of that individual which is capable of 
bringing the greatest vital resources to bear upon its antagonist for the longest time, and 
there are many facts which would justify us in believing that the infiuence of these organ- 
isms is of a secondary rather than primary nature. At the same lime, however, we must 
recognize that these parasites develop according to the same laws, and that their action 
is probably similar, whether in the plant or animal ; and the various inveetigationa con- 
cerning the relation which these organisms bear to animal pathology, offer, therefore, 
convenient means of examining their probable influence in the promotion of diseases in 
the plant. 

In certain destructive diseases of the animal, it appears to have been well demon- 
strated that some of these organisms are most active and direct pathogenic agents, and 
yet it remains an open question as to whether the results are due to the physiological ac- 
tivity of the parasite in breaking down organic substance, or in the prodnction of delete- 
rious compounds which by tinit cauning necrosis, permits the secondary influence of the 
plants in the promotion of disorganization to come into operation. As Stembei^ ex- 
presses it,t " It is not alone by invading the blood or tiieuee that bacteria exhibit path- 
ogenic power. Chemical products evolved during their vital activity, external to the 
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body, or in abscesses or sappuntmg wounda, or in the ftlimeatarj- canal, ma; doubtless 
be absorbed and exercise an injurious etiect apon the animal econom;. Indeed, we have 
experimental evidence that most polent poisons are produced during putrefactive decom- 
position of oi^nic matter. The poisons resembling the vegetable alkaloids in their re- 
actions, called ptomaines hj Selmi, who first obtained them from a cadaver, are fatal ta 
■nimala in extremely minate doses. These plomainea have also been obtained by Gautier 
from pntrid blood aad from normal secretions of healthy persons — saliva, blood, ete." 
What is thue true in the animal may likewise obtain in the plant. 

Whether they arise firom the action of these parasites or from other causes, patholog- 
iod conditions are doabttesss to be regarded as developed in the vegetable kingdom in 
•ocordance vith the same general laws which control them in the animal; the laws 
which primarily control life are the same in each case, and departures from them must 
result similarly. Diseases or^nale in disturbance of the protoplaamic functions, and 
through this involve the entire organism. 

During the period of active vegetation, the leaves and all other green parts of the 
piMit assimilate carbon dioxide and water for the formation of starch, which is not only 
transported to other parts to meet the immediate requirements of growth, but a certain 
portion is deposited in the asdmilating tisues themselves. Towards the cloaeof the sea- 
son, M the fnnctions of the leaves gradually cease, no new starch is produced, snd that 
already present finally undergoes complete transformation into oil. At the same time the 
colorof the organ changee by a process of degradation in the chlorophyl. We thus have 
annuaHy repeated both fatty degeneration and degradation of the chlorophyl pigment, 
as indicative of and incident to the normal animal maturity of parts. When from nn- 
asaal conditions, however, these changes aro caused to appear at any other than their 
normal period, they become sure indications of premature development through disor- 
dered function; so that when a peach leaf snumea a bright-yellow color in June, when it 
should be deepest green, we may feel certain, as is actually the case, that all its omy- 
laoeons cell contents have undergone futty degeneration, and that it is an indication of 
disease which must be heeded. Similar changes are associated with pear blight, and 
donhtlesB with other diseases. The experimental evidence obtained by Dr. Cunning- 
bam,* not only demonstrates that such changes may be produced artificially by controlled 
starvation in both plant and animal, but they serve as a most interesting con&rmation of 
the results obtained in a similar direction with reference to peach yellows. 

AlTophoid stmctnres aro always indicative of disease. They have been observed to 
occur in the experiments of Nobbe and Schroeder with buckwheat; they are also known 
to occur in peach -yellows, of which they constitute one of the characteristic ^mploms of 
advanced development. Such depauperate growths are known to originate in imperfect 
nutrition of the growing parts, so that whenever pre^nt they give us a certain clew as to 
the general course of treatment to be followed. 

From these considerations it is obvious that we cannot hope to reach any correct diag- 
nons npon the basis of one or two external symptoms alone; we mast in general go much 
b^ond that, and have due regard for those which are internal as well. We now have 
to consider by what means a disease which originates locally may finally involve the en- 
tire ^Btem ; by what general process it may be distributed through the organism. 

In the case of fungoid parasites, it is not difficult to see that, with the rapid extension 
of the mycelial filaments through the organism and the very abundant development of 
spores, not only are conditions developed in the plant which fiivor the accelerated action 
of the parasite, but if the latter possess pathogenic power, disease arises constantly in new 
centers, and rapidly spreads through the whole structure. Owing largely to the physical 
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obstacles opposed lo the extension of the parasite, this, too, freqaently tails to sadsfac- 
torily account for the very rapid diffusion of disorder tbroughoat the system. 

In the aoinml, the natrient fluid of the body drculstes through a definite syslem of 
channels, being diatribated from a fixed center to which it afterwards returns from moel 
intimate contact with the most remote parts. In its circulation it serves both as the 
medium through which nutriment is conveyed to the growing parts, and effete matter is 
returned for expulsion from the system. It therefore serves as a moat direct and &Tor- 
able channel through which disease may be rapidly and efiectively distributed to all parts 
of the body, and suggests a similar distribution in plants. But here analogy fails us. 
In the plant there is no definite system of cbanaels through which the fluids flow and 
return, neither a there a fixed center of distribution. As the food elements are absorbed 
from the soil, in watery solution, the crude sap passes upward through the various tissnee, 
cells, and even cell-walls, in acoordonce with the law of osmosis, until it reaches the 
leaves, where, under the influence of light and chlorophyl, its chemical composition is 
chai^ged, and it then passes to the various growing parts by the same physical laws of 
distribution. It therefore becomes obvious that anything of the nature of pathogenic 
germs contd not be thus distributed on account of the pbyucal obstacles opposed, and if 
disease dou become distrilmted through the agency of the sap, it must be through ab- 
normal chemical constitution of the latter, which directly affects and inflnencee the 
various dependent phydological processes, and thus the disease becomes one of nutrition. 
One other very important means of distribution requires examination. All the pro- 
cettes of growth, all the characteristics of the plant and its power to reqxMid to external 
influences, are centered in the protoplasm lo so high a d^ree that it alone, physiologic- 
ally, alhectU upon which all else depends. Whatever operatee to disturb the functional 
activity of the plant, must operate through its component cells; and the dt^ree to which 
the organism is involved will depend upon the number of cells scled upon by the dis- 
turbing influence. But when there is an impenetrable cell-wall, and the disease is not 
one of nutrition, but arises from the action of some pathogenic germ, how may one cell 
succumb to the influence of those in its vicinity? During his examination of the endo- 
sperm cells of certain seeds, in 1S91, Dr. PangI determined the presence of a qistem of 
channels in the walls, through which a continuity of the protoplasmic masses in ai^in- 
ing cells was established. About the same time, Strasburger, Fromman and others deter, 
mined a similar continuity in other plants; and from that time on to the present a very 
la^e number of confirmatory bu^ have been obtained, especially by Gardiner within the 
last two years. They are of such « nature as not only to establish the law of conUnoity 
of protoplasm, but render it highly probable that it is applicable to all living vegetable 
tisBuea;* so that, asSache expreseeait, "Every plant, however highly organiied, isfnn- 
damentally a protqpilasmic body, forming a connected whole, which, as it grows on, is ex- 
ternally clothed by a cell membrane, and internally traversed by innumerable transverse 
and longitudinal walls." We have in this, therefore, a most direct channel through 
which all parts of the plant are brought into the most active sympathy, and a means by 
which disease, from whatever cause it may aiiae, can be most rapidly and eflfectnally dia- 
tributed. 

Last of all, we must direct brief attention to those general principles which shonld 
guide us in the treatment of disease, and it is hardly necessary to say that the first tm- 
sential is lo obtain a correct diagno^ otherwise we may continue to grope hopclesly in 
the dark with only discouragement as a reward. As prevention is always cheaper and 
better than cure, let all the operations connected with pruning and transplanting be 
controlled by and executed in accordance with correct principles, bearing in mind that 
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nktore has establuhed certain relationa between the wood and the leaf, which, if dia- 
tnrbed, will operate against the health of the plant ; also that' a clean ciit always heals 
moat reedilj, while laceration introduces the elements of rapid disorganiiatian. 

Aa a preliminary in the treatment of anv disease, I feel that the maintenance of fall 
constitutional vigor ia a point which cannot be too fullj inaisted upon, as it is the one of 
all othera which appears to be fin>t overlooked. As shown, this mav be accomplished bj 
jodidoDs feeding, with the application of such special elements of food as the case may 
require. Where this is done at the oatset with doe rt^ard to the particalar case, it will 
be possible to either effect a direct core or so bring the diiioider under control that other 
applications will be efficadotis; for we must keep in miod what baa long aince come to be 
well recognised, that a vigorous constitation is the most solid ba^ on which to combat 
disease, and a natural remedy to which all the arlilidal applications of man are but aids. 
It would therefore be useless to continue the deetmction of parasites by special treatment 
notil such iovigoration has been accomplished. The results would be of the moat super- 
ficial and temporary nature, since the conditions, if not the actual cause, which &Tor the 
disease, are still present. 

Spedal applications, such as strong lye or lime, which are designed to act directly 
upon the paraute, most be used with caution. Their valaedependsnpon their abilitj to 
destroy cellular structure and vitality, and it requires no very great degree of penetration 
to see that the action which is exerted upon the parasite must also be exerted upon the 
tissues of the host, and thus that which is dedgned aa a benefit ma; and often does do 
as much harm aa, if not more than, the parasite itself — unce it strengthens and extends 
those very conditions favorable to disinlegration and parasitic growth. 
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FUNGOID DISEASES OF THE STRAWBERRY. 

BY F. >•. EAKLE, COBDEH, ILL. 

Like nearly all species of flowering plants, the strawberry furnishes a home to several 
of ihoae minute forms of v^etation known as fungi. Of these a portion are true par- 
asites, attacking the green leaves or other parts of the living plant, while others are 
saprophytes, developing only on such parts as are dead or decaying. 

Doling the last two years 1 have observed ten kinds of fungi as occnrring on straw- 
berry plants in southern Illinois, and the list con doubtless be considerably increased by 
farther ioveatigation ; but so far only three of them have proved injurious enoogh to 
deserve a notice under the head of "Fungoid Diseases." It may be of interest asehow- 
ing the great need of more work in this much-neglected but very important branch of 
■tndy, to note that of the ten species mentioned above, live, or exactly one-half of them, 
proved to be new and nndescribed. 

THE WHITE RUST. 

The most important of the injurious species is Ramularia lidamei, Sacc. This occurs 
OD wild and cultivated plants in all parts of the country, from the New England States 
to California and Oregon, cauaii^ the diseased condition known in different sections as 
"rust," "blight," or "sun-srald." In order to distinguish it from the following species, 
I have called this tbe white rust. Its presence on the leaf is usually indicated at first 
by a rcddbh blotch, and later by a white spot about an eighth of an inch in diameten 
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suiroooded by a reddish border. Under the microscope this white spot is seen to be cov- 
ered bj a great Dumber of Bimple oblong cells borne on a short stalk. The«e are the 
spores or reproductive bodies of the fungus, ind under proper condidons serve to multi- 
ply it very rapidly. On yonng learca in the spring when the ftingos is developing rap- 
idly, this red color docs not appear, and the spots took as if scorched by Sre. If only a 
few of these spots are present, the leaf does not seem to be much ityured, and the general 
vigor of the plant is unimpaired. The greatest damage is caused when it attacks the 
calyx and stems of the growing fruit, as il causes them to become dry and withered, and 
the berries, if they mature at all, are small in size, and have a dry, seedj look that is 
not attractive. 

This disease is nost active in warm wet weather during the period after blooming, 
and before the ripening of the crop ; but its effects are most evident when such a season 
is followed by a long drouth during the harvest, as then the diminished leaf surface can- 
not supply sufficient sap to perfect the crop, and the dried fruit stalks prevent its free 
flow to the ripening berry. 

As before stated, this fungus occurs in alt parts of the country, yet it only seeois to 
have become injurious enough to attract attention in those sections where large fields of 
strawberries have been grown continuously in the same neighborhood for a number of 
years. Other things being equal, it causes more damage toward the southern, and less 
toward the norUwm border of the strawberry belt. With us in southern Illinois it has 
for several years past caused very ooawletaUe iiu°Ti >i>d it is one of the wont of the 
many enemies with which we have to contend. It is, however, very difficult to estimate 
the per cent, of damage caused in any given season, as its action is quite local, some 
fields being badly iiyured while others near by are but slightly affected; and be^des in 
many cases losses occasioned by the tarnished plant bug { Gaptux oblintatiu, Saj) have been 
reported as caused b; rust 

Some vaiielies seem to withstand its attacks much better than othet«,bat none are 
entirely free from it. This is perhaps largely a question of location, for varieties that 
succeed well in some localities are often utter failures in others on account of this dis- 
ease. The Wilson's Albany has for the last few years with us probably suffered more 
than any other variety in general cultivation. Downing, Cumberland Triumph attd 
Capt. Jack also rust badly, while so fiir the Crescent has escaped with but little iqjury. 
Bidwell is also comparatively freer from rust. In many other localities the Wilson's 
Albany is put at the bead of the list for hardiness and ability to withstand iqjurj. 

Mr. J. T. Lovelt, of LitUe Silver, N. J., is of the opinion that varieties having a 
large share of foreign blood are less liable to rust than those descended from onr native 
stock; and be also observea that some varieties like Manchester, that succeed well on 
light, sandy soil, rust badly on heavy clay, while others like Chas. Downing and Kentucky 
thai succeed on clay, rust badly on sandy soil. 

Mr. J. Decker, of Je&rsan county, Ky., says that lighl-colored berries, such as 
Cbas. Downing, Monarch, and Cumberland Triumph, are more likely to rust than dark- 
colored ones like Wilson's Albany and Crescent. 

So far as I know, llie only remedy that has been proposed for this disease consists in 
dusting the plants with lime. This has been practiced for some years with good success, 
by Hale Bros., of Connecticut, and by Mr. Bosaman, of Tennessee. We tried it last 
spring, in a small way, with apparently good results, and shall repeat the experiment 
next seinon. This remedy is so easily and cheaply applied that I hope il will be tried 
extensively the coming year, and the results reported to thix Society. I would advise 
dusting the plants lightly when the leaves first start in the spring, and repeating every 
two or three weeks until the fruit is nearly mature. 

Mulching the ground around the plants is also of considerable use in prevendng tl 
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duease. Strips left aamulched acrow a field are freqaently quite red with it, while the 
adjoining mulched plants are but little affected. The Southern plan, of allowing crab- 
gnsa to grow and fall down among the planter in of advantage in thia respect, tor planla 
glowing up through such a mulch are almost alwajx clean and bright. 

THE BLACK EUST. 

The next species in order of importance ia QUeotponum polentiUa, Ouda, which I have 
called the "black raet." This has perhaps as wide a geographical range aa the last, but 
80 far its iqjuries have attracted but little attention, or thej have been confounded with 
those caused b? the other species. 

In its first stages it is sometimes difficnlt to distii^nish between this and the white 
rast; but instead of developing white spots in the center, the reddish blotches show at 
length ■ number of ver; minnte black pustules bursting up through the epidermis of the 
leaf. Under the microscope these are found tocontain great numbeisofcurioasl; curved 
two-celled spores. Unlike those of the white rust, these are formed within the structure 
of the leaf, and thej are final); liberated by the rupturing of the pustule. When badly 
aflected, the leaves will often turn yellow and be thickly sprinkled with these minute 
black dots. Frequently the plants may have quite a number of leaves in this condition, 
and still remain rigorous and show very little indication of disease. At other times, 
however, a peculiar abnormal condition b induced, that has been aptly described as the 
"strawberry yellows." The older leaves die down and lie close to the ground, while the 
younger ones have a spindling upright growth, and a peculiar uckly yellow color. 

This condition sometimes appears in newty^eet fields during the summer, arreating 
growth and completely ruining the plants as far as it extends. In bearing fields it usn- 
sUy makes its appearance when the plants first start in the spring, destroying the crop, 
and often killing the plants outright. Sometimes, however, the plants seem to recover, 
and make a feeble growth later in the season. This disease has proved with us far more 
destructive than the other, but fortunately it has so far been restricted to somewhat lim- 
ited areas, and to a few rather lender varieties. It has destroyed conuderable fields of 
Manchester and Great American for us, and compelled os to abandon the culture of 
these varieties. I have also seen touches of it on Crescent, Sharpless, Miner, and several 
other varieties, but so far it has done them no practical harm. 

Early in June I received specimens of Manchester leaves from Mr. Henry Rchnell, 
of Glasgow, Mo., showing the black nut. He reported that it was the only kind show- 
ing the disease, and that it did not seem to ii^ure the fruit. Aboot the first of Septem- 
ber he wrote again, saying that about one-third of bis Ihis-spring's planting of Crescents 
were dying down, and making no mnnera. From the specimeni sent I Judge that this, 
too, was a case of black rust, 

Mr. G. Cowing, of Muncie, Ind., reports a peculiar disease, which he estimates has 
damaged the strawberry crop of his section to the extent of eight or ten per cent. From 
his description this also seems to be the black rust. He says it is much worse on badly- 
drained land, and on varieties with light-colored leaves, such as Crescent, Champion, and 
Bidwell, than on those with dark foliage, like Wilson's Albany, Duncan, and Cumber- 
land Triumph. He thinks it worse on newly-planted fields, and on those that are heav- 
ily mulched. 

From a brief description given by Mr. H. M. Engie, of Marietta, Pa., I jndge that 
this disease is also known in that State; but though during last summer I received com- 
munications in regard to strawberry diseases from twenty States and Provinces, I received 
no hint of its occurrence except at the localities just mentioned. I should be glad to 
hear from the members of this Society if it has been more widely observed. 

I do not know that any remedies have been tried for this disease. 

Before leaving the subject of these rust-producing fungi, I nbh to say that both these 
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forma belong to the class known aa incomplete or imperfect, fungi. That a, they are 
oonddered to be only the flrel, or immature forms of Bpedes that do not reach their full 
development till later in the season ; so it is quite possible that some of the species re- 
ferred to at the b^inning of this article as only occurring on dead and decaying leaves, 
and therefore not injurious, may prove to be only the continued development of these 
same rusts. The life history of many of the fungi is exceedingly complicated, and the 
connection between the different forms that the same species assumes at diSerent stages 
of its development h»s only been completely traced in a few limited groups ; vet we 
cannot hope to clearly understand iheir action, nor successfully combat their attacks, till 
this difficult task is accomplished for all our injurious species. The importance of this 
Btady to agriculture and horticulture cannot be over-estimated, but, from the nature of 
the difficulties to be surmounted, it will proceed very slowly in the future, as it has in 
the past, if it is left to the unaided exertions of private students. The importance of 
economic entomology is now so well understood that the General Government, as weU as 
many of the States, appoint special officers and provide them with all the neccaary aids 
for prosecuting this study, and we all are convinced that their labors have repaid many 
times the outlay. Why should not the equally important and far more difficult study 
of economic fungology receive at least equal recognition and support? 

THE ROOT ROT. 

The only Hpecies remaining lo be considered does not attack the leaves, but forms a 
white, mouldy coating on the roots and crownn, causing them to decay. This coating 
consists of very delicate white threads, more or leas felted together. It is quite difficult 
to make out their true character under the microscope, as they break in pieces at the 
slighteft touch; but Prof. Burrill, of Champaign, 111., well known for his researches in 
this line of study, has determined them to consist of chains of the minute cells of an 
andescribed species of Bacalbit. This genus includes a number of the most destructive 
of those lowest forms of v^etable life popularly known as bacteria. It has long been 
known that many of the moat fatal diseases of man and the domestic nnimals arc caused 
by these minute organisms, but Prof Burrill, in his able investigation of the causes of 
pear blight, was the first lo demonstrate that they also cause diseases of plants; and we 
see in this root rot of the strawberry another instance of the same kind. 

It occurs quite frequently in southern Illinois, especially in old, neglected fields, and, 
together with the crown borer and the root worms, does much to prevent the profitable 
keeping over of plantations for more than one or two crops. This disease has been ob- 
served in Kentucky by both Mr. Decker and Mr. Samuels, but has not been reported by 
any of my other correspondents. 

So far as I know, no remedies have been tried for it, but it would be a wise precau- 
tion in setting new fields to use plants that are known to be free from it. 

In closing these hasty notes, I wish again to call the attention of the Society lo the 
importance of securing some provision for the systematic study of the fungi, and their 
relation to our agricultural and horticultural interests. This could perhaps be brought 
about through the Instrumentality of the Department of Agriculture, and in fact a ban- 
ning bus already been made in (his direction, as is shown by the carefully-prepared series 
of water-color drawings of fungi lo be seen In the exhibit of that department in the 
Government building. If the measure for establishing experiment stations in the dif- 
ferent States, that was advocated by this Society at its meeting here two years ago, should 
become a law, then this subject coidd receive the attention due to its importance by em- 
ploying a competent person at each station to collect material, and make experiments 
under the direction of a central office, connected with the Department of Agriculture if 
you please, that ihould be provided with all the aids for the most thorough invMli- 
gations. 

, i Google 
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Prof. Biley, the EntomologiBt of the Deputment of Agriculture, haa cre«l«d » very 
similu' sfstem for cooducting hia rese&rches, having his aa^Blante located in diffeient 
part! of the countrj, and asaigning them such duties as b; their iocation or peculiar 
ahllities the; ma; be beat fitted for. 

Such an organization as ia here briefly outlined, once established, and we could hope 
in tiai9 for rejults thtt would be of the greatest importance to the material interests of 
the coantry. 



STIMULATING OLD BEARING APPLE ORCHARDS. 

COKPILATION BT THE SBCRtrrARV, 

The comparatiTe value of bamjud manure and wood ashes being questioned b; Mr. 
Wm. Sleixell, of Parsons, Kansas, the inquiry was aubmitCed to Dr. R. C. Kedzie, of 
Lanmng, Hich., who ia generally considered standard authority on such matters. The 
following reply was sent to the Secretary'a office: 

O.C. BnicMi, tierrriart Saiuiu sua Jtrrtieiiliural Soeiitg—Dr^B BiK-. Voor fttorof ISth Inrt. 1* re- 
odTed, In which you uk the compuatlie Tilns of wood uhes uul barnrini manun u fertillien of 
Uiidf loD foi ton, wheD ippUed tDorcbudi—ipple^ peach, pur, or cherrjT And what mult of cddh 
poatlag the two lubstsnoefl, u related 10 their pmpertleg? 

Ia (o Tailable a material that II li impoaalble to RlTe anj one price that will coTer Ite Talue In all CM«i. 
It Talae will TBTT with the kind BDacoDdlllon of the aDlmal, the Datura oflti Ibod, the relative uiiDunt 
of (trav and «ini-4talka mlied with II, and the amounl oTioliible materlala removed bjTaln, I-'orthla 
dlAcuaslon I will take freah hone-dung aa a atandard, the borte having a mixed ftoed of one part oale to 
three parta meadow haj, and the dung free from all itable litter. Thli dung coalalna 73 per cent, of 
water, Z| per cent, of ush, and »-l(l of 1 per CEnl. gl Dllrogen, A ton of luch manure would CODtalD 11 
poandaof Dltrogeu, wortb 12.40; and SO pnundi uh, coDlalBlng, In iddltlon lo the lime, magnesia, «u]- 
phatce, etc., 11.8 pound* of polaah, worth nc, and 4.9 pound* uf phosphoric acid, worth Mc; or a total 
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iptlontlut the phoaphorlc acid la all aaluble In water, and that the nitrogen la aa valuable 
la tbr field cropi — both propoeltloua aomewbal doubtful. 

nlneral elementa of vegetable growth, and contain ever;lhlng a farmer muat give hi* 
traps In the war nf manure, with the single eiceptioo of nitrogen. Wood aahea will vary In compoal- 
Uon and value with the kind of wood aod the part of the tm. I will lake the nsb of tbe bndj wood of 

potaah, worth tlS, and lOS poundi of phoaphorlo acid, (Inaoluble,) worth K.Z.'!. Omitting all the other 
•ah conttitoenu, which have nme value In iddltlan, the potaah and phoaphorlc acid In a Ion of auch 
wood aabe* are worth tll.III, or ncsrlf alx tlmea the value of a ton of tmb hone-dung. For orchards, 
I regard the B*hea t» worth more than ali tlniea the value ot baru^anl manure, lou for ton. 

When barnyard manure la coupuated wUh wood ashei, <he conree vrgrtable material and litter I* 

form of ammonia; there will be no loai of mlncisl matter, If kept from rain and water curreut*. 

Youn fUlbrutl;. R. r. Kkdzie. 

In reply to the question of the best means for enriching orchard lands by green ma- 
nnring, I have the following to offer: 

LAHst^tn, MiCHiuAH, Febmari 2S, ]»K5. 

a.CBraciflt,.^ecrtiarg KmumlHiile HerNnUuralSoriap — DKAKBlti: Your favor of tbe 2aih hiat, la 
JtlBt reealved, reminding me of jour rvqucel of last December for an article on Manure for the Orchard. 
I have nonrlabed s hope all winter that I could And ilme to write (ucb an article; but au manj thlnga 
pceaaed upon me ftir Immediate attention, that I have found no opportunity. 

With TOur large grain production and extensive feeding of atock fbr market, you ought to have an 
sbandanl supply of alable manurtof the beetqaallty; but I need nol enlarge oa so obilouat 
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HDd conclusion. It for aif rauon etock-f^edlng and fmlt-growlag omnot b« nnlwd, dlnctlr or tadi- 
rectl;, iDd jou llDd commerclsl niiDuret too eipcnalre, then fuu mull turn jour UUntion to pluil 
groirib u tb« aanrce Sot iccamuUtlng pUnt food \>j fntn moHitriiif. All things ooniidsred, (hli l> U» 
cheapeM form of manuring, eicept where jou accure >ome iudiiect ueuu of proSt, u Id stock-foedtsf. 
You saj you get good ceaulu In the uae of red olorer a* a numurlal crop, but that It ti liable to fkil 
from drouth. In thls.caK, some other rapldtj-growlng leguminous plant, capable of enduring drouth, 
sbonld be selected. It Is possible that the cow pea sonld ill the place. Hare you eiperimetiled with 
daHm, or other droutb-proof plaoUT 1- think eiperlmenls In re^ud lb theklodnf plaola beat oipable 
of enduring dry weather and affording the beat results for green manuring, wouM be of great value in 
Kanssa; but this is for Eansas to do. 

The het tbat humus in the soil mitigates the eOM of diT vcatber, la ope resaon ft>r the use of green 
manuring, llumus has the power of absorbing moist u re from the air greater than any other constit- 
uent of the soil : It also retains moisture In the soil more itronglj. 

While wood ashes and aahnofall vegetable sobstancea are of great value for manure, the coal Mbea 
ue wilbont Tsloe for manure. They may bo of some value ttom their physical propetUee, but none 
from tbelr chemical composition. 

Regretting that I have not time to write more on this sul^eot, I remain. 

Yours faithfully, R. C KabllK. 

How to keep op the vigor of old bearing fruit trees, aad maintain tbs size and qoality 
of their product, to enable the owner to succeBBfiilly compete in our markets irith the 
product of younger orchards, is one of the most important questions to be solved. The 
continuous cropping of land muat sooner or later exhaust the elemenla of plant food 
whicli nature has provided, end with that exhaustion the crops fail. Id do clan of pro- 
daclB is that exhaustion more rapidly occurring than with our orchard fruits. A tree 
at fifteen years of age may cover a breadth of land twenty feet square, and yield in a 
single year ten to lifleen bushels of apples, which at least calculation will weigh 40 
pounds, and as often 45 pounds per bushel, or an aggr^ate of 400 to 600 pounds of 
matter, which ha? been largely taken from the small compass of twenty feet square. 
This for a single year; whereas a continuation of such crops through a period of several 
years would aggr^atelo an enormous amount of soil element, or plant food, extracted from 
the land, of which scarcely a tithe is ever returned. It is embodied in the wood of the 
developing tree ns fixed matter, and in the crop of fruit which is annually produced and 
borne swaj. Thiscanaot be continued without incurring the risk of ruin. Thattheeusta- 
nance demanded for success of the orchard must be artificially supplied, is not a question 
fulmitting of discussion. It is a palpable fact, and the only question for orvhardists to 
solve is: What is the beat and cheapest material, and the best means for its application? 
Barnyard manures are not always available lo the extent needed, nor are wood asbes. 
which are shown to be the richest in all the elements needed for plant nutrition. If cme 
ton of wood ashes contains as much valuable matter for tree growth as six tons of stable 
manure, then it costs five times as much labor and time to use barnyard manure lo 
accomplish the same result as one ion of ashes. Their economy would lead to the 
choosing of wood asbes, as between these two. 

But as slated, neither of these substances — or we may say both — can be obtained in 
sufficient qnaotilies to meet the requirements of extensive orcharding. Under such dr- 
cumstances it is important that we consider the advantages of other substances and 
means within our reach, as green manuring, or a restoration of fertility by turning grow- 
ing crops under, that by their decay plant nutriment may be added to and incorporated 
with the laud. The question arises, cso ibis means be depended on alone to accomplish 
the result so much needed ? We may use clover, grasses, or other species of plants, for a 
crop of green manure. These are dependent upon nutriment already in the land suit- 
able for plant growth, and the absorption of material from the atmosphere for the sup- 
ply of their own development. Four Ions per acre is more than an average yield of such 
crops even in a fully-matured state, which would a^regate S,000 pounds, snd which 
would represent the amount of matter, when plowed under, returned to each acre thus 
treated as fertilizing material. One acre of orchard contains, at recommended dislancea, 
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liftj-aix teeet, sod yielding an avenge of ten bushels of apples each, weighiag forty 
poanda per bushel, would give an aggregate weight of 22,400 pounds to an acre, which 
has been largely extracted from the land through the functions of the trees. The for- 
mula, then, would be thus: 8,000 pounds of green manure added to 2'2,400 pounds of fruit 
extracted from the land. In this we have not allowed for any exhaustion of the land in 
material for annual wood growth, which becomes tiied matter. 

Bwt it will he argued thai fully three-fonrthsof the product of fruit is water. Admit 
it; but at the same time concede that the same proportion of water exbts in the product 
of plants grown for green manuring, and then can there be any other conclusion than 
that the land is being continually impoverbhed, and its fertility reduced to a rainons 

But there is still another resource which is available for immediate nse, vii., commer- 
(ial mantiree. These contain in concentrated form the main elements required for plant 
growth, are eanly transported and distributed, and by determining the condition of the 
land and the requirements of an orchard, they may be applied in spedlic quantity to 
maintain largely the fertility against the exhaustion. 

It is clearly evident from years of experience and oboervation, that orchard lands re- 
quire close and prompt attention as well in Kansas as in other Stales; and that in small 
or extenvve operations, thorough culdvation and all the manures — barnyard, wood 
aahea, green nwauree, and lo a certain extent some of the commensal class — will be re- 
qaiied to raahrtaio the vigor of tree and quality of product. 

DEIED BLOOD AS A STIMULANT FOR SMALL-PBUIT PLANTATIONS. 

For several years past thb substance has been nsed with gratifying results. It in- 
creases the vigor of plant, size and quality of the berry, and amount of the crop of straw- 
berries. The following questions were submitted to M^. Frank Holdnger, of Roeedale, 
who with Mr. Hopkins, of Kansas City, and G. F. E^penlaub, were the first to bring a 
knowledge of the value of dried blood to public notice, which was in ISSO. 
tjUEsnoss, 

1. Do the results in 1883 and 1884 eoconrage the use of dried blood as a manure for 
small-fririt plantations? 

2. Would you recommend its application to land before planting? 

3. Is it valuable to other srasll-fruit plants than the strawbeny? 

In answer, M^. Holainger says: "All experiments with dried blood have been per- 
fectly satisfactory, except in cases where used too freely. No excess of the rate of 400 
pounds to an acre is safe to practice, and it should be evenly distributed by broadcast ap- 
plication. I am certain that it will produce excellent results when used in the prepara- 
tion of the land for planting, as such expenments amply prove. It has been applied to 
strawberry pUntations when the plants were in bloom, to raspberry when two years 
planted, blackberry two and three years planted, with equally satisfactory results. It 
can be purchased at t2 per 100 pounds, or f 20 per ton, which makes it the cheapest and 
most valuable manura for small fmits." 



RUSSIAN APPLES. 



Are they preferable to our American varieties, either in character of tree or quality 
of fruit? And even if equal, are they worth forty to sixty cents apiece, when such vari- 
eties as constitute the approved list for Kansas can be bought at any nursery at eight toi 
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fin«eD cents each? Let as go back to the first planting of this claa of apples in Kansas, 
and follow their history to the present time, and weigh the results in the scale of expe- 
rience. Several smiill lota of these trees were first planted in Douglas couot;, in 1SS3, 
and fraited in 1872. Their growth was dwarfish, and the; never attained lo a tree of 
any size; lufiered serious injury in droaths and theihot weather which generally prevuls 
during August; subject to spur and twig blight, when nearly all of our American varie- 
ties escaped; at the age of ten to twelve years from planting not one remained alive, and 
their epitaph should be, "Died in their youik, in a /oragn land, from dutau eRgaidertd 
Ihroagh inabiiily to adapl ihenaelnet lo the ajuoagenial etmdilwni <^ toii and dimate o^ that 
Wttiem pralrieg." The fruit home upon these trees was scarce, yet on some trees was 
beantiful, having a waxen appearance, which was shaded with blushed cheeks; and some 
were handsomely striped and splashed with crituson. None were above a medium, but 
most were inferior in siste; flavor insipid in some, and iu others severely (art None pos- 
sessed a degree of excellence fitting them for any other parpoee than cooking. 

Again, in 1877 a comliinstion of tree peddlers formed in Pennsylvania came into the 
State and canvassed the southern portion of Leavenworth and Jefferson counties, the 
whole of t)ouglas, Franklin, and Johnson, and portions of Anderson and Osage counties. 
Their slock was largely "reeently irapoiied Huttian varietiet" of apple trees, which had 
been propagated and nurseiy-grown at various points in western New York. Their list 
of varieties was read to their customers, but seldom appeared in their printed order sheet, 
and so shy were they towards those with whom they sought trade that it was exceedingly 
difficult for the pnrchaser lo obtain a copy. Having canvassed the above-named coun- 
ties, they worked the counties of Lyon, Chase, and Marion, and estimated their aggr^sle 
sales in the State at $30,000. A successful delivery of the orders in Dongtas connty was 
defeated through an exposure of the worthlessness of the class by the writer; in Frank- 
lin and Anderson counties, by the Hon. H. P. Welsh, of Ottawa; and in Cbase and 
Marion counties, by the etTorts of that veteran horticulturist, J. W. Byram, of Cedar 
Point. 

In the spring of 1873, the Agricultural Department at Washington, D. C, dissem- 
inated a large lot of cions of this clasa of apples in many of the States. Kansas received 
her quota, and the writer was furnished cions of about one hundred varieties, which 
were carefully engrafted on bearing orchard trees, for the purpose of immediately prov- 
ing their character and adaptation to our climate. Most of these cions nnited and 
made a fair growth during the first season, formed the terminal hud early, and apparently 
were in fine condition lo endure the coming winter. The following spring many of them 
did not leave out, while those that did made a fair start and wood growth until about 
the first of July, when on some of them the leaves seared and dropped, while others 
blighted entirely. Not more than a score survived the trying ordeal of that hot sum- 
mer, and these were so reduced in vitality that they perished with the cold of the bdc- 
ceeding winter. So endeth the chapter relating to eflbrts to introduce this clusx of apples 
in Kansas, until the present year, of which mention will be made in the conclusion. 

Referring to the recommended fruit list of the American Pomological Society, we 
find 330 varieties of apples mentioned as worthy of trial and general cnllure. Of this 
number, 300 varielies are of American origin, 8 English, 9 French, 6 German, 2 Nova 
Scotia, 1 Canada, and only 4 Russian. These four are the Alexander, Dnchem of Olden- 
burg, Tetofsky, and Yellow Transparent. Of the 49 States, Territories and Provinces 
assisting in making the list, 21 recommend the Alexander, 27 the Duchess of Oldenbni^, 
9 the Tetoftky, and 4 the Yellow Transparent. 

Here then are only 30 of the 330 varieties recommended, which have a foreign 
origin, while the balance ( 300 j are of American origin, and none of the foreign number 
rank among our leading and prominently valuable sorts. 

Is it not remarkably strange that of foreign varieties, and especially those possesring 
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BQcli high chaiBCter of qnalit^ and fruitfiilueee — rach remarkable powers for resisUnce 
of heat and cold, insect attacks, and longevity, as is claimed for the Russian varieties, so 
email a namber (only 4) have been considered worthy a recommendation in ao extensive 
a list (330) by the savants who eonstitote the membership of onr National Fomological 
Society? The vot^ apple list recommended for our State is the resnlt of twenty years 
of careful experimentation by thoroughly competent fruit growers in each county em- 
braced ID the fruit districts ; and yet io this list we fiitd only two varieties of the class 
in question, vie; Red Astrachan aod Duchess of Oldenburg — the former ooly reoom- 
meoded. These are both early-ripening varieties, and are not equal to those of American 
vrigin, and ripening at the same season. The I>udie3s of Oldenburg is a very tart, 
coarse apple, and only fit for cnlinary purposes. The Bed Astrachan has no remarkable 
feature to recommend it, other than its appearance. It is defective in tree when planted 
on open prairie lands, and short-lived generally. 

[b it from a lack of introduction of others of Russian favorites, that the number is so 
email on our State list? Certainly not Ab is seen in the history preceding, quite en 
extensive lot has been planted in the State. It would rather seem that they have not 
proven worthy of favorable mention by the makers of that list. Although the Secretary 
of the State Horticultural Society has repeatedly, in his annual circular to the Vice Pres- 
idents of the Society in each county of the State, called for reports on newly-introduced 
varieties of fmit, no menUon has ever been made of the plnnting of any new varieties of 
Busman apples. 

In view of these bets, are we not justified in the conclusion that they have been an 
sJjsolule failure? — for does any one believe that had the trees developed the valuable 
traits of extreme hardiness and prodnrliveness,and fruit of the high degree of excellence 
claimed for them, that the proprietors of such plantations could have kept the community 
in ignorance of their merits through so long a period? Again, if this class of trees are 
•0 extremely hardy, and in their constitution so peculiarly adapted to the climate of these 
Western prairies, the plant of 1874 should still be in existence, and developed into sturdy, 
healthy trees; and if so profuse in bearing, the product would be found in our markets 
and on the exhibition tables of local and State fairs. Yet this has never occurred, ex- 
cepting of the two aboved named, and occasionBlly a Tetofsky at our fairs. 

A spedal circular asking for information relating to this class of apples was sent out 
from the office of Secretary of the Kansas State Horticultural Society, May 10, 1SS4, 
which brought out a response from thirty-five counties in which there had been planted 
and tested varieties of this class of apples recommended as most promising as to hardi- 
nen and prodnctivenea, and especially capable of resisting the attacks of borers and ex- 
tremes of weather; and in nearly every case reported, "disappointment has been the 
resnlt in tree and fruit. They have not proven ao hardy as our common American va- 
rietiei^ and the fruit not equal in quality to the poorest varieties recommended in the 
frnit list of the State Horticultural Society." Many of the reporters condemn them as 
a fraud, and their sale an in/omoM twimtie upon the people. Nine-tenths died during 
the first year. 

A review of the reports of the Nebraska Horticultural Society shows that the results 
with the Bnssian varieties of apples are quite similar to that in Kansas. 

An intell^ient orchardist at Rock Blufls, Nebraska, says: "I bought fifty Russian 
apple trees at a high price. The trees were poor, and the fruit the poorest. Beware of 
anything [such] peddlers recommend." 

Another says: "The Russian apples are like the men who peddle them and kindred 
new things — humbugs. Buy nothing from such peddlers." 

An ex-president says : "After experimenting largely, I have found, but one Buasan 
that might be called a winter apple." 

In Iowa pndiably this class of apples has received more extendve trial t^j^Oi in u» I 
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other prairie State. In reaponse to ■ letter of inqaiiy, I have the following from a, 
prominent fruit-grower of that State and an ex-prewdent of its Stale HortJcultural 8oci- 
elf: "AboDt eight yearn ago, the Agricullnral Department at Washington, D. C, sent a 
large number of Russian-apple cionB to our 8tat« Horticultural Society. They were 
grafted into bearing trees, and many of them have borne fruit. I have had a chance to 
test all of them, and ao far I have not found a aingle varietv that is worth growiug- 
You do not want the Russian apples in Eaniuis. They are not more hardy than many 
of oar American sorts." 

Another extensive experimenter with this clan of apples in Iowa says: "I believe 
I have so far fruited more varieties of the Rnauan apples than any man in Iowa, and I 
Itnow of none that would be of special value to your people. There is not the slightest 
reason for the sweeping declaratioos made in their favor, nor are such decIaratioDS 
warranted by experiments in this or any other State. You are right when you say tluLt 
the climatic conditions on our Western prairies are unlike those in Russia, and that all 
experience proves the non-adaptation of RuniBn varieties of apples to your prairie regions 

On this point Prof. J. S. findd, who is one of the strongest advocates for the intro- 
duction of Russian frmils, says, in a recent letter to the writer: "Tmly, as said in 
your State Horticultural Society's [Kansas] reports, the Russian fruits are for the 
far north." I am of the opinion that planters, even in the &r north, will find mnch 
disappointment in their eflbrts to grow this class of fmit, as already they are pronounced 
worthless in the far-northern State of Maine, and the intelligent fr^t men even there, 
as in this and other States, are basing their miun hopes for suitable variedes for the con- 
ditions existing in localities, upon the production of new native seedlings raised under the 
environments and vicisutudes of their respective climates. 

Furthermore, being aware that the nursery firm of Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y., had expended a large amount of money and labor for the purpose of 
determining the value of Rusdan apples in their adaptation to the United States a 
letter of inquiry was addressed to Mr. P. Barry, junior member, also chairman of the 
Fruit Committee of the American Pomological Society, in answer to which I have the 
following: "I find, upon looking into the Russian-apple record, that our two catalogue^ 
No. 24 and No. 25, give all the information we have on the sutgect. Our people think 
so little of them that, with two or three exceptions, they have ceased to propagate them." 

The following is the information which Mr. Rarry refers to in his letter, clipped from 
catalogue No. 24 : 

"Bmtim Afpta—t&eredfa- Iht fSrH IVnw in M78.— Some yean ago we recelTed from the Imperlnl 
QaideUB ot Ruuls a coltectlon of applea, which, we were InTarmed, bad been aelefited irith great care 
from Ibe best tori* oiiUiTated In that coantrr. Subaequsntlr we received Bnother collectloa, uld to be 
of tbe belt BuBlan Tsrletlea, from the Asricultuial DepsTtmeol U WoshlngUin. We hiTe been tenlog 
these colleetlons In our eiperlmental orchard. Mao; at tbem hafe fruited mme tiro or three jem. 
Whilat we oiDDot laj that taj oC tbem will laok Id qualltf with oor beil Bpp1«i, tbej are at least tklr, 
■nd we ihlDk all Ere worlbf of a trial Id those localltleg where only rery hardy varieties moceed. 
Nearly all are modanle or poor growers. Seuon of ripening, Augnit and September." 

[From catalogue No. 25.} " ifuiion Appla.—Ve have apared neither trouble nor eipense to asoer- 
tolD the Ime value of these apples. After having fruited many of them aeveral timca upon our grounds, 
we are of the opinion that few U ahy will be valuable for tbli oi Blmllai climates, where the choloeM 
apples can be grown luccenfuUy. But in tbe colder regloiu of tbla country, where only the hardiest 
Tsriellea lucceed, tbey will undoubtedly prove dutiable, AU the sons which have borne fruit ihui tit 
are summer or early-fall apples. One or two varieties, said (o mature in winter, have not ft^lted with 

From the Michigan Horticultural Society Report for 1883, 1 copy the foDoTring. In 
a private letter to the Secretary, Mr. Barry says: "I have felt much interest in the Rus- 
sian apples, hoping that we would find among tbem varieties that would be valuable in 
those sections of our country requiring extreme hardiness. I still hope so; but after 
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fruiting a large number I cannot say that I Udow of ooe tbat would be worth/ of culti- 
vatioD in New York or Michigan. We hare been testing a collection of the more re- 
cently introduced Ruasian varieties, so called, itince 1872, and have not found half a dozen 
in all that would seem worthy of extensive culture anywhere." 

There is no institution in the Uniled Slates — and I may safely say in the world — 
which baa so thoroughly organized a system for experimentation with fruits as this firm. 
With an unstinted capital, and extensive practical knowledge of fruita and their propa- 
gation, and great integrity and honor in its proprietors, it has become the most ex- 
tensive and reliable firm engaged in nursery -growing of fruits. Nothing is allowed to 
receive a recommendalion from them which has not proven, under their own treatment, 
to possess values worthy of dissemination. And when the firm of Ellwanger £ Barry 
pahliah the result of their investigation of any class of fruits, or when [hey declare a 
variety of fruit to be worthy or nnworthy, it can be relied upon as having been sub- 
mitted to as thorough a test as poaubis with man. 

The scheme of trafficking in this class of fruit is a speculative one, and with tree 
agents largely a swindle. It is often found by investigatioD, that the nursery companies 
they represent are not propagating, nor have they such varieties of apples among Iheir 
stock, as are oflered by their agents ; and in some instances I have found them surprised 
to learn that their agents are offering them. Some nurserymen, in publicly defending 
their character from the swindling operations of their agents, say: "We have better 
fmits for oar patrons than these highly-extolled Russian varieties, and they are such 
n every nursery, and can be had at reasonable rates." 
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All bodies may be divided into two great classes — those con^sting mostly of mineral 
constituents, and those consisting of organic constituents. In the earth and soil the 
former are the most abundant, while in plants and animals there is an excess of so-called 
organic matter. Animal tissue contains more nitrogen, and v^etable mntter more carbon. 
In order lo understand the true compo^tion of vegetable matter, let us bum a piece of 
wood. A large portion of it, about 99 per cent., goes off into the air and is soon invis- 
ible; a small portion, about 1 per cent., remains as ash. 

That which was volatiliied was the "organic" part of the wood; that which re- 
mained was the "mineral" part, with some combined carbonic add. 

The organic part of wood b called "cellulose," and has the composition: 



The ash has an average composition, as follows : 
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In order to undenUikd the part that each of the substances menlioDed plaje in vege- 
table groTth, it IB nec«sBary to examine them indiridaallj. In cellulose or woody fiber 
we hare oxjgen, hjdrogen, and carbon. Oxygen, the most abundant element in the 
universe, is a colorless gas, existing in air mixed with the gas nitrogen, and in water 
combined with hydrogen. The gas oxygen forms one-lifth of the air and eight-nintits of 
water. Combustible substances bum in this gas with a brilliant flame. Prom the ex- 
periments it will l>e seen that charcoal glows brightly, phosphorus bums with a daziling 
light, and even a steel watch-spring takes lire and is rapidly consumed, throwii^otfadn- 
tiUationB. A spark on a splinter of wood will suddenly buret into flame if placed in 
the gas. Oxygen has recently been by great cold and pressure condensed to a colorless 

Hydrogen does not exist free in any quantity in nature. Its most abundant source is 
water, of which it constitutes one-ninth. It can be made by passing an electric current 
through water, in which case hydrogen is given off at one pole of the battery and oxy- 
gen at the other. Hydrogen is however more readily made by acting on zinc or iron 
with a strong acid, as oil of vitriol. It is a colorless, odorless gas, and is the lightest 
substance in nature. When mixed with oxygen, it forms an explosive mixture. If 
burned with oxygen, it produces beat so intense as to be sufficient to melt the most re- 
fractory metals. 

Carbon is a solid. It exists in nature in at least three forms, viz., charcoal, gniphite 
(from which lead pencils are made), and the diamond. We know these to tie different 
forms of the same substance, but we are not able to tell why they differ, or to change one 
into another. 

Fatty tissue of animals contuns essentially the same elements as woody fiber; but 
the musde, or lean meat, contains another element called nitrogen, hence we call these 
"nitrogenous" tissues. 

Nitrogen is a gas, constituting foar-fiAhs of the air. If a piece of pboephonis u 
burned under a jar, over water, the oxygen of the air is burned out, and the nitrogen 
remains, and you will notice that the water rises about one-finh the height of the jar. 
Nitrogen as thus obtained is a colorless, odorless gas. A candle lowered into it is extin- 
gubhed, and animals die if immersed in it. The object of its presence in the air seems 
to be to diiiiU the oxygen. When a piece of wood bums, vre are now in a poMtion to see 
that the carbon of the wood unites with the oxygen of the air; this produces a substance 
allied carbon dioxide, or more commonly carbonic acid gas. We can obtain this gas more 
readily for experimental purposes, by setting it free from limestone or marble by means 
of some acid, as oil of vitriol, or even vinegar. The gas as thusobtuned is also colorless 
and odorless. It is so heavy that it can be poured from one jar to another, like water, 
and we can detect its presence by the fact that a lighted candle is instantly extinguished 
by it. Animals are quickly made insensible by breathing it. 

Although a colorless and odorless gas, it is possible to show that csrbon dioxide con- 
tains carbon. In a jar containing this gas I bum a piece of magneuum. This Utter 
metal takes the oxygen out of the carbon dioxide, leaving the carbon, and this may be 
seen in the form of charcoai, at the bottom of the jar. 

Ammonia is another substance that has an important part in plant growth. It con- 
sists of nitrogen and hydrogen, and exists in very small quantities in the air, is washed 
down into the soil by the rains, and is taken up mostly by the roots of plants. 

These elementary substances that have been mentioned are the substances from which 
vegetable material is built up. When combined in different proportions, a great variety 
of bodies can be formed. These bodies are built op, in some unexplained way, in the 
celluar tissue of the plant, and chemisls have in a few instances only been able to make 
them artificially. 

As examples of these vegetable substances, besides cellulose, may be mentioned 
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Much (which contaiiu 12 Btoms of carbon, 20 of hTdrogeD, ftud 10 of oxygeo) ; gum ; mu- 
cilage; cane sagar (carbon 12, hjdrogen 32^ oxjgen 11); fruit sugar; onUic add, and 
other T^etable acids; fata and oila; and gluten, a nilrogenoiu substance. 

If we refer again to the analTsis of the indestructible or mineral part of the plant, 
we shall notice that some of the more abundant snbstancee are potash, lime, magnesia, 
phosphoric acid, mlphuric acid, chlorine, and ulica. The proportion of these substances 
difTere Ter;iiiDchin theaahof different planta, and different partsof the same plant. For 
insbmce ; the ash of wheat grains contains 31 per cent, of potash and 46 per cent, of phos- 
phoric acid; wheat straw contains 11 per cent, of potash, 5 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 
and 69 per cent, of silica. 

As lo the functions of these inorganic elements in the growth of cellular tissue, but 
little is positiTel}r known. In some unexplained way they are, however, necessary to 
the life and growth of the plant ; and as the animal maintuns life by nutrition derived 
from the planl, these substances become a component part of the animal structure. The 
plant obtains these from the soil, where in the form of soluble salts they are in a condi- 
tion to be taken up by the roots. 

Some of these substances, as potash, lime, magnesia, phosphoric acid and sulphuric 
add, are poeidvely essential; some may be partially replaced by others, as potash by 
soda, or lime by magnetda; some, on the other hand, may be called acddental, for the 
plant will grow if the soil does not contain them. If the soil is not suited to the growth 
of the plant, we enrich it by bimishiDg nUphaUa in plaster, nilrate$, amanoma and 
pAMpAoto in guano, photphata in bone phosphate, niirogenout matter in dried blood, tish 
■crap, etc., potash in ashes, or German potash salts, and nearly all of these in small 
qouitity instable manure. The supply of material for forming the woody matter of the 
plant b abundant enoogh, only there must be the right conditions of temperature, 
moisture, and sunlight, to aid in the growth. 

Animals, in the procesH of breathing, take up oxygen and exhale carbonic add gas. 
Plants to a certain extent reverse this process. The leaves of plants are expanded in an 
atmosphere contalidng moisture, carbon dioxide, and traces of other substances. Under 
the influenceof sunlight the chlorophy], or leaf green, tiaa the property of taking up the 
carbon and setting free the oxygen, by a process of assimilatiOD. The great bulk of the 
plant is therefore built Dp by this process. On the other hand, however, in darkness as 
well as in sunlight, some carbon dioxide is given off fk>m the leaf surfoce, oxygen being 
absorbed. Water may be taken up by the leaves, and fiimish hydrogen, but at the same 
time we must remember that in the sap, which drculatee through the entire plant, the 
mineral salts are held in solution in water. 

The animal takes food into its stomach and digests it for the nutrition of the body, 
and by respiration the blood is purified and rendered fit to discharge its proper functions. 
In the plant a large proportion of the food is taken up and assimilated through the me- 
dium of the leaves, while at the same time a procen akin to respiration may be said to 
take place. 

We have seen thus the source of the organic matter and of the mineral matter of the 
piece of wood. With our rich, deep soil in this State, we have not learned to appreciate 
the value of fertilizers. We take from the soil its sulphates, nitrates, phosphates, and 
potash, year after year, and never pay them back. Ultimately, however, the amount of 
such material that is available will begin to diminish appredably, and we shall find it 
necessary to return to the soil those valuable ingredients that our crops have taken away. 
10 
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HANDLING OF FRUITS. 
BY a. p. BspENi^im. 

All fruits should be picked before fully ripe, if intended for sbippiug. Strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, and curranla, should alws;s be picked in the cool part of the 
daj, and, if intended to be shipped, should be picked from twenty-four lo thirty .«x hours 
before getting soft. When picking has not been dune every day, two boxes should be 
kept by the picker, one for the over-ripe berries, and one for the firmer, as a few over- 
ripe berries will soon mould, often before reaching market. 

As lo the best boxes, the octagon quart gives the best aatisfaction ; it affords the best 
ventilation, is easily made, and ia about the chespesL Oooseberries can be shipped iu 
bushel sacks: the coarse texture affiirds all the ventilation they need. 

All such raspberries as are too soft to be shipped in quart boxes had better be dis- 
carded, as there are plenty of varieties firm enough to save the extra labor of the picker 
in sorting out the soft class. 

Plums of most kinds can be shipped in third-buahel boxes. The more tender kinds 
should each be first wrapped in tissue paper. All should be hand-picked about three 
days before fully ripe, and as little of the bloom rubbed off as possible. 

Peaches are beet handled in third-bushel boxes. They must be picked when dry from 
dew or rain, and tightly packed. For near markets they can be handled in peck or gal- 
lon baskets, or wooden buckets; but handled in this waj they take up a great deal of 

Grapes are best handled in the tea or fifteen-pound baskets. They should be left 
hanging on the vine until nearly ripe, as they do not improve in quality after they 
are gathered. The baskets should be taken to the vineyard, and the bunches placed in 
them as fast as picked, taking care to pack dghtly, and disturbing the bloom as little as 

Apples; The early and most lender varieties must be bandied in small packages — 
berrr crates answer a very good purpose; the later and firmer kinds in barrels. The 
common splint baskets, with hook attached, answer a good purpoee in picking; thebotlora 
and sides being elastic, apples are seldom bruised, and they can be lifted into the barrel 
and turned out without any further handling. When they are not shipped is soon aa 
picked, I prefer to put in piles in the shade of trees; then when barreled there is one 
more chance to cast out defective specimens. Of the different nzes of barrels, I think the 
three-bushel barrel will come out winner in the end; and when once adopted throughout 
the country, we can ship onr apples into Bnstern as well as lo any other markets without 
their taking a second place. 



BV M. CBAWFORD, CUYAHOad. FALLS, OHIO. 

It seems to be according to the order of nature that man should face the world boldlv 
and bravely, rather seeking than avoiding its bustle and competition, but that woman 
should be defended from the rough experiences of life by the stronger arm of a husband, 
father, brother, or son. Were she always thus happily situated there would be no neces- 
sity for planning what woman can do. Not that she should lead a useless life — no person 
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who is able to work baa a right to be idle; but when woman keeps tbe home, and attendB 
faithfallj to the demaodB of those Tocadone which are Boited to her, she does her fair 
share of the world's work. We all know, however, that even in thia favored land very 
manv women are dependent upon their own eiertiooa for a living ; and not only this, 
bnt manj, beudes caring for tbemselveB, have others looking to them for support. How 
to provide for these is a serious question. 

There are many remunerative occupations which are closed lo woman by reason of 
her want of physical strength. She cannot well engage in agriculture. There is much 
heavy work connected with it which she cannot do herself, and if she attempts to hire it 
done the proceeds will often fail to pay the help. Market gardening is open to the same 
objection, and both have the added drawback of requiring too much capital. 

She cannot find employment as a common laborer. Aside from the barrier of lack 
of strength, she could not engage in such an occupation without losing much that makes 
her womanly, and being reduced to the level of a beast of burden. This cannot be done 
in the United States without a radical revolution in public sentiment. 

She cannot learn the mechanical trades, nor engage in mining, or lumbering, or rul~ 
roading. 

When she turns her attention to the lighter avocations the case is but little better; 
for though she may get a situation as clerk in a store, or operator in a telegraph office, or 
other similar position, she must be content with half pay. She may have all needed 
ability, perfect integrity, and a determination to render good service, but she must do for 
five dollars a week that for which a young man — too effeminate and genteel to work, too 
ignorant to enter a profession, and too poor to engage in business on his own account — 
wilt receive ten or more. We have an opinion of these ambitious youi^ men who aspire 
to measuring tape, dressmaking, or any other light work that a woman could easily do. 

When the professions are considered as a means of livelihood, woman is virtually shut 
out A very few of her sex have studied law, and been admitted to the bar, and a few 
have entered the ministry. Some have studied medicine, and are doing noble work in 
their chosen profesdon. Still, the number who can engage in the law, the ministry, or 
the practice of medicine, is so very small that the professions seem hardly worth count- 
ing as avocKtions upon which women can depend. 

It is conceded on al! hands that women are naturally adapted to the work of teach- 
ing, and the nniBber of those who take it up is rapidly increasing; but here again they 
are subject to the galling ii^justice of seeing men receive^mnch higher pay for the same 
work. Even the principal of the high school in so large and enlightened a ci'y as Cleve- 
land, Ohio, asserts that men should receive better salaries than women for teaching, 
because they will not work for the same. They demand more, therefore they should 

We hear much about the avenues that are open to women at the present day; but, 
look at the subject as we may, they have not an equal chance with men. Besides being 
shut out of many oceiipationa by physical incapacity, and working for inferior pay in 
many of those in which by superior fitness and faithfulness they have gained a foothold, 
they find themselves elbowed by men, even in those vocations which belong especially to 
them, as, for instance, millinery and dressmaking. 

But there is a pursuit in which very few women are as yet engaged, which ofiers more 
advantages, with fewer drawbacks, than any other to which she can turn her attention. 
This is the cultivation of small fraits. The leading characteristics of this work are such 
as to recommend it especially to women. 

It is not laborious, does not require great physical strength, and yet it furnishes proper 
and plentifal ejiercise for both mind and body. There is but little heavy work connected 
with it, and that little can be hired. It does not require much capital. Bnt little land 
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is required, and do expeimve implemenU. When the baunett is begun in k small waf , 
sod jcmdnally increased, there is gcarcel; an; ezpen«e worth natniug. 

Frait-giowers meet with les competition than ilmoet an; other da«, and next to none 
from coarse or ignorant people. Their producls generally meet with a readj sale. Ajid 
he>«, for once, woman has an equal chaooe with man: when she sends fruit to market 
no one demaoda it for half price because it was grown by a woman. 

Fine fruit BctU on its own merits; and while it has no fixed value, like wheat, a good 
article b always in demand at a paying price. No adTertising is needed to sell it, and 
no money is spent in building op a trade- It can be grown in any part of the country, 
and there is a market for it wherever people live. The demand for fruit is not based 
simply upon its being delicious and attractive — it is a real need. The human system 
has a natural appetite for the combination of acids and sugar that is found in berries. 

When we think of the thousands and millions of people who live in cities and raise 
nothing, we partially realize the extent of the demand for fruits, and the conclusion is 
that for a long time to come the demand will exceed ,lhe supply. True, the market is 
sometimes overstocked for a day or two, but in such a case the producer can dry or can 
the surplus. The market for dried fruit is never overstocked. 

Small-fruit growers have another advantage in the fact that their products come into 
market in the summer, when people have money and are liberal in spending it, rather 
than in the winter, when many are idle, and when those who have employment find 
that the neceesariee of life make such he«vj demands upon their earnings that they 
have little left for luxuries. 

The advantage of being one's own employer is worth much. No one can fully appre- 
ciate this until he has been subject to the call of a bell or a whistle. There is not a 
single qualification needed for the buunesa of growing small fruits that woman does not 
possess. Indeed, a much larger proportion of women than of men are suited to the work. 
Farmers in general will let their families go without fruit rather than to raise it, but 
fanners' wives are interested in horticulture. They raise the flowera, and often the veg- 
etables. They attend to details. They are in sympathy with their pets, and learn their 
habits much sooner than men do. As a rule, they are not bo apt to neglect thar work 
as men are. Added to this, they have a "knack" which givea them anccees. A skillfnl 
gardener once said that a woman with a cracked teapot could root cuttings that an ex- 
perienced propagator with all his modem appliance« would fiul with. It is not hard 
work, nor the ability to do hard work, that makes fruitgrowing successful: it is the 
heart-work, the real interest, the carefulness atid faithfulness and good judgment that 
are put into the enterprise. 

Lack of knowledge is no obstacle, for this can be acquired easily and quickly. There 
are no secrets in fruit-growing. Those engaged in it are always ready to communicate 
their knowledge, and every horticultural society is engaged in disseminating information. 

HINTS TO BEGINNERS. 

First, post up on the work. Study your facilities, your land, capital, neamen to mar- 
ket, and ability to obtain needed help. 

Secure the control of some good land. It costs as much to prepare and cultivate poor 
land as rich, and the profits are little or nothing. 

Begin in a small way. You will make some mistakes, and will have much to le«m. 
If you do everything well, and at the right time, you cannot attend to much at first, 

Plaut but few varieties, and only such as generally succeed. You can well afford to 
do without those new kinds that are "destined to supersede all others." 

Be more practical than theoretical. 

Be more ready to believe what you see than what you hear. 

i: :, ,1 .GOC^IC 
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Take some good faorticaltural pkpen, uid rrad thorn attentivetj. 

Join a hotlicaltDial sodetj if there is one within jour reach. 

Do jour work well. Both profit and satisfaction come from a little well done, rather 
Ihan a large plaolation grown in a alipafaod manner. 

Sell no poor berries. They will injure jour credit more than they are worth. Use 
them, or give them to those who have Done and caoDot aflbrd to huy. 

Keep your plants growing during the growing season. Iiyiire do root« in caltivating. 
Plants make their own repairs, but they should be better employed. Tbe foree expended 
in healing a broken root might be more profitably used in building up tbe plant or stor- 
ing away nourishment for the next crop of fruit. 

All the berry plants do best on land that is rich, moist (not wet), and cool. With- 
otit richness, there is nothing to make fruit of. Without moisture to dissolve the food 
in the soil, it is unavailable, for all plant food is taken up in solution. Without a com- 
paratively cool soil, the plants cannot remain healthy. Each plant should have plenty 
of room, and no other roots should be allowed to rob it of food and moisture. The sur- 
face of the soil must be kept loose by stirring or mulching, so as to admit air to the 
roots, for they cannot live without it. As a plant can make its wants known only by 
signs, he who best understands these signs, and is most faithful in supplying the wants 
expressed by them, will succeed beet. 

The fruit-grower is an employer, and each plant set out is an employ^ which can ac- 
complish much or little, according to the master's knowledge of its needs, and his fiuth- 
faloess io providing for them. Kach plant set out is an independent establishment, and 
if not hindered will go steadily on doing the work appointed to it by nature — gathering 
its food and changing the raw material, by means of rain and saDshine and the atmos- 
phere, into delidouB fruit. It is a pleasant thought that the plants which we set out and 
eare for are so many little helpers engaged in our service; and whether we sleep or wake, 
are uck or well, they still go on with their silent, busy work. 

It is the fruit-grower's province to see that all the conditions are favorable, so that 
there may be no interruption of this work. His returns will be in exact proportion 
to his judgment and thoroughness in this respect. This is a point where knowledge is 



SMALL FRUITS. 



(iDoomplUDCewItlireqDatar the Swietr atlliThiTtacDlli 3«nii-AnDU*l MeellDg. Seep.S.) 

This paper will treat of the different clasaea in the order of their ripening period. 

THE STRAWBEEBY. 
The first thing to consider in connection with small-fruit culture is 



The strawberry succeeds in more different locations than any other of the small fruits — 
on high and low lands, on deep black loam, sandy and clay lands. In fact some variety 
is peculiarly adapted and sacceeds best on some one of those locations and soils. For 
insUnce, the Wilson's Albany forms a larger stool or plant on an adhesive black loam; 
is most productive; the berry large through the season, and of a firmer character, which 
renders it smoch safer fruit for shipping to distant markets; while the Sharpless, Capt. . 
Jack, and Cumberland Triumph do best on a sandy clay, and what is often termed tnu- 
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Utio wiL All loeationa shoald be selected with a view to best conditioiia for growth of 
plant and berry; and one of the most ifflporhmt is to secure such as will not siifier from 
a ilronth, especially during the fruiting Beasoii,aDd yet have sufficient surface or sub- 
drainage to prevent saturation from rainfalls. The main olgecUon to low land is its lia- 
bility to late spring frost, which iiyures the early bloom. 



I have never yet seen land too thoroughly prepared, or too rich, for a strawberry 
plantation, and in general field culture there is no danger of its bmng made so. The 
deepest plowing (even subaoiliDg), harrowing, and manuring with well-rotted material 
at the rate of fifty wsgon-loads to the acre, will furnish tlie best results in both plant and 
fruit. The planter should bear in mind that a strong, well-grown plant generally de- 
velops a greater namber of fruit buds (called crowns}, and that the vigor of these buds, 
and the size of the fruit, depend upon the strength of the plant; that a vigorous and 
well-developed plant maintains a large size of fruit through the season. Again, that 
according to the number of the crowns developed on each plant, so is the extent of the 

One-year-old plants should always tie selected — never any older, unless the first can- 
not be obtained. There is no profit in using any other age. The maximum vigor of a 
strawberry plant is attained at one year old, and, liaving borne a crop, begins to weaken 
from that time on. It is true, that by removing the frnit budfi, the vigor can be main- 
tained for two years, and then yield a full crop; but tlie first crop will be the finest one 
of its existence, provided there are no unusual adverse climatic conditions. 

For field culture the plants should be set in spring, in rows four feet apart and one 
foot in the row. This distance aflbrds every facility for easy borse-power culture, and 
ample passage- ways for pickers passing to and fro. The finest berriee and heaviest yield 
are produced where all runners are kept cut off, and the plant confined to stool form. 

Constant and thorough tillage of the land between rows should l>e given from early 
spring to late fall, during the first year; then mulch during the winter with old prairie 
hay, varying in thickness from two to four inches. It is not necessary to be particular 
as to the thickness for fear of smothering the plants, if it is loosened up or partly re- 
moved before the plants b^n to grow in early spring. The object of this mulching 
is to prevent the ground from heaving by frost, and to protect the plant from sudden 
changes in weather. The strawberry plant will survive most any d^ree of frost if not 
too sudden, or after frozen, if not loo quickly passed to a thawed condition. Mulching 
should tie moved off in spring sufficiently to permit the leaves and fruit stalks to sboot 
up through, and \*3 form a clean bed on which the growing fruit am rest out of the dirt. 

As above stated, the first crop of fruit is usually the finest, and hence most profitable. 
The next year's is seldom as good, and while it may pay to continue a plantation through 
a second year, il doa nol through a third. For a profitable busiuess, new plaotatiooa 
should be made each year to take the place of the older ones, and thus keep up a snc- 
cessive profitable work. 

List of Varieties. — The following succeed best on black loam: Crescent (pistil- 
late ), Wilson's Albany, Miner's Great Prolific, Green Prolific, Qlendale. On red clay 
(mulatto soil) and sandy land: Chas. Downing, Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph, 
Sharplett, Kentucky. The above are arranged in the order of profit and season of rip- 

The Crescent is the earliest profitable variety succeeding in Kansas, and being pistil- 
late, requires in a plantation a row of some staminate variety near it. The Wilson's 
Albany, being strougly stsminale, is a good variety for snob purposes. I will not speak 
of the many newer varieties recently introduced, as so far they have not been sufficiently 
tested to give them a general recommendation. The results are only local ae.yet. 
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The miMt sailable locationa for these kinds are uplaodi having a black loam soil 
with a subsoil of cla^, and sloping in an easterly or northern direction. On such loca- 
tiotis the canes make the strongest and healthiest growth; the berry is large and of 
the best SaTor. Another point in favor of snch locations is, that the; are not so liable 
to the iQJurioos effects of summer drouths. 

The preparation of land should be very much as stated for the strawberry, with the 
exception of enriching with stable manure. This is not required until the plants are 
ready to fniit, and then it should be thrown on the surface of the land around the 
plants in the fitll or during the winter, and worked in during cultivation the foUowing 
spring. They should be set out during eariy spring, in rows at least «i feet apart and 
four feet in the row; cultivate thoroughly until the fint of September, if the land is 
kept in a loose, mellow conditiou, there is but little danger of injury from the intense 
heat of our summers. 

At the opening of the next spring, cut all growth back to within a few inches of the 
ground, and cnllivate same es in previous year. When the canes have stlained lo 
fifteen to eighteen inches in height, cut off the terminal to induce a lateral growth. 
The following spring, cut back tlie lateral growth of the preceding year lo one foot of 
the main stem, and from them will be produced the crop of fruit. It is important to 
keep up cultivation even through the ripening period of the fruit, as the tramping by 
pickers of the space between rows will often pack the ground quite hard, which injures 
the crop, both in size of berry, and in shortening the season. 

List of Vakieties. — The following aro named in the order of ripening and profit: 
Souhegan, Smith, Hopkins, McCormick, Gregg. These are all hardy varieties, and very 
productive. The Souhegan is one of the recently-iutrodiiced varieties, the earliest in 
ripening of any, and is giving satisfaction wherever tried. The Gregg is the largest 
berry; late, and best suited for shipping to distant markets. 



These generally succeed beet on a red clay sandy land, or on shaly upland. The 
finest quality and yield are produced on eastern slopes on side-hills, and there the plant 
makes the healthiest growth. On black loam and lowlands the strongest plants and 
largest berries are grown, but the plants are more liable to climatic injuries, and the ber- 
ries htck the fine aromatic flavor which is sought in a raspberry, and iu peculiar to the 
red varieties — and especially those belonging to the Antwerp family. 

Canes of the red varieties should not be permitted to form in broad massed rows, as 
they are wont lo do if allowed lo follow their nature, but confined to a space not more 
than a foot wide, and kept cultivated same as given the blackcap varieties; nor should 
the canes be cut bock until early the following spring. If cut back during the growing 
season, they form laterals which are puny, ood are moot generally killed the following 
winter. As these sorts do not form bow canes, like the blackcap varieties, the rows may 
be closer — say four feet — without interfering with cultivation. 

LIST OP RED VABIETIES. 

There are very few of this class which succeed in Kansas. The Turner, Brandywine 
and Cuthbert are the most profitable, but can hardly be called so when compared with 
the blackcap varieties. The Turner possesses the finest flavor, and the Cuthbert is the 
best for shipping purposes. Shaffer's Colossal, a new variety, promises to be the most 
reliable of any yet introduced. The plant is quite hardy under our winters and the beat 
of summer; makes a strong, healthy growth. The berry is very Urge, bnt lacks good 
<]tiality. Its color is compluned of as unfitting it for a market berry. With this I can- 
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not concur. It can be picked when of s bright red, u the Tamer, and is then in a good 
condition for shipping, or can be allowed to remain on the plant until taWy ripe, when it 
becomes a dark purple, and is in its beet condition for table use. In these fektnrea we 
have advantages which no other beny aflbrdB. Its lextremelj large size at either of 
the Bteges named will command attention, and a read; sale at better prices than the 
others named. 

COREANTS. 

This class has not been succeBsfuI either in fruiting or in profit, nor ia it advisable to 
attempt to grow it, excepting for famitj use. It amid be made succeaaful with every 
planter, but the means required do not justify extensive planting. If planted on the 
east side of a board fence or atone wall, or on the north, or in any location where the in- 
tense heat of midda; is broken from it, on moist land, well enriched and mulched, it 
wilt fruit abnndantl J, and afford a larger hen? than ia usoalfy found in the Eastern 
States. 

List of Varieties. — These are given in the order preferred: Large Red Dutch, 
White Dutch, White Grape, La VeraaiUes, Cherrj, Block Naples. The first three m this 
list have been the moat satiafactorj, both in plant and fruit. 

BLACKBEREIES. 

Thia clan will thrive on general soils, but ia most profitable on moist, black loam, 
and in locations having a northern or eastern slope; and the richer the soil, the better 
the reeulta. Land should bedeepfyand thorongbfy prepared; and where welI-TOtt«d 
maonre can be obtained, 50 to 100 wagon-loads to an acre, broadcasted on the land be- 
fore plowing will add greatly to the strength of plant and rize of berry. The plants 
(one-year-old BUckera)BhouldbeBet in rows eight feet apart and four feet in the row, well 
cultivated through the spring and sommer; bat give the plants the fall months to ripea 
thdr wood before winter overtaken them. The following spring, cut back the growth to 
near the ground, and cultivate as above recommended. When the canes have reached 
eighteen inches in height, cut off the terminal to induce lateral growth, and the follow- 
ing spring cut back the laterals to within one foot of the canes. From this on it is best 
each year to keep the rows well mulched, and spaces between cultivated. All auckeis 
should be kept down, and the rows kept in stool form. Each year continue the cutting- 
back system, and manure and mutch heavily. 

List of Varietieb. — The following are recommended in the order of aoccess and 
ripening season: Early Harvest, Kittatinny, Snyder. The Gnt is the earliest variety 
yet introduced. Berry small, medium quality, and plant productive. The second, where 
not troubled with rust, is the finest in the list. Beny large, of fine quality, and plant 
productive. The last is hatdy in plant, strong grower, and productive. Berry medium 
siie ; very poor quality. 

Of the newly-introduced varieties, the Taylor is promi^og in localities where 
planted; exempt from rust, and apparently well adapted to our climate. 

The culture of small fruits, whether in field or garden, is one of the most pleasant 
and interesting pursuits in which a tiller of the land can engage. The work is light and 
varied, and the success, under intelligently applied means, is more remunerative for 
capital invested than any of the crops grown in general farming. It involves thooght, 
study, and care, and leads to close observation and ayatem — traits in which so many are 
lacking, and which are important to success in any line of business. It afibrds one of 
the best opportunities for the training of children, o&ring many and great inducementa 
for the development of industrious habits, healthy exerdse, and finer senltmenls; and 
parents should consider well these opportunities for advancing their children's present 
and future well-being, before they allow themselves to become indiflerMit towards so 
important a matter. ^ ~ i 
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METEOROLOGY. 



BY PROF. JOHN H. WOLFE, 



To obt&in more poaicive liDOwledge of the promineot f&cls relating lo climate in 
fovoinbleaa well as unfovorable seafwns, it becomes evident that a daily record, coDtiitued 
for a series of years, a£brds the best means of secaring data opon which to base a correct 
eolation of the various problems as to climatic effects and their relation to horticulture. 
However, with the aid of a uniform method of obaervaUon, we will introduce the subject 
of recorded rainfall meaaoTementa, embraced within the periods of each vear, from 
March 1st to September 30th, which is generally called the " growing season." Our rec- 
ord at this station b^an in 1879, and has been continued withoat interruption to the 
present time. From it we have prepared tables and notes, showing the comparative 
frequency and quantities of precipitation, oipreased in inches and hundredths; also the 
number of days for each season when .01 inch or more of rain has fallen, as follows: 
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The winter preceding the summer of 1ST9 was generally noted for the soil being very 
diy, with scarcely any xoowfall, and the mean temperature of the aJr about the average. 
The spring months were generally characterized by their numerous violent dust-storms, 
and, as appears in the above table, March passed without any nun. 

The work of tree-planting in the early part of this season was followed by nnmeroos 
duastrouB teeults. However, the comparative view of temperature was fiivorable for an 
early season, as peach trees were seen in bloom on March 29th ; the last trace of frost on 
April 18th. But various fhcts as lo the general cultivation preparatory to tree-planting, 
as observed in this year 1879, and a comparison with the manner of cultivation during 
six years later, lead us lo think that the drouth was not the principal canse of hilnre. In 
many cases the land was not plowed — only holes dug on the open raw prairie, and four 
to mi-year-old trees planted, under the statement, as an inducement, that Iheee would 
frnit the first year. To the experienced planter, such practice shows that the canse of 
failure was not alone attributable to the prevailing drouth, as in some few instances 
orchard trees which were planted and given deep cultivation stood the severe trial of 
the season and made a thrifty growth. 

We observe the number of heavy runs exceeding one inch at any one shower during 
the seven months above named, as follows: For 1H79, 10; 13S0, 6; 1881, 10; 1882, 9; 
1383, 14; IS84, 4. Now direct your attenUon to the fuct of the annual [no-ease as to 
the numberofdays on which rain has fallen. By e^iami nation of the last column of the 
table it will be found that, during the growing months of 18T9, a rainfall occurred on 
thirty-six days, while the number of heavy rains, exceeding one inch, is two shove the 
average of the live following years. Also, compare it with that of 1884, which contained 
dxly-five days on which rain fell, this being double the number occurring in the former 
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As oar record only extends b«ck over dx yews, it covera too short ft period from which 
to form a definite conclusion in regard to the annual increase of rainfall on the western 
pruries of Kansas. We find, however, by a close obserTation as to the growth of v^ela- 
^on, and of tree growth generally within the past six years, that a remarkable increase, 
apparently wonderful in a great many localities, has taken place. This fact may confirm 
another opinion, yet hardly furnishes concttimve evidence, viz.: that the moisture re- 
tained in the loosely-cultivated soils, by the aid of an exuberant foliage extending ovec 
the greater portion of the surface, will frequently sustain a living growth in v^eta^on 
throQghout a dry period of thirty days; while the same temperature and comparative 
(srcamstances of the same length of time six years ago would have proven more dins- 

In forming a conclusion in regard to temperature, our brief record is rather too lim- 
ited to nfTord an absolute certainty, yet bears us out io the opinion that the moisture (or 
in other words, the proper facilities for retaining it) on the surface is Increasing; aud 
the annual mean temperatures are decreasing. 

We herewith submit table No. 2, showing the mean tempeisture for eaob year, for 
the period including March to September; the record being taken from a standard ther- 
mometer furnished by the U. S, Signal Office. This Instrument has been used throughout 
the entire period named, and during the two feats 1879 and 1880 its position was upon 
the open pnurie, while during the four following fears upon a portion of the surface in 
the vicinity an extensive tree growth was cultivated. In this possibly a slight influence 
may have intervened to deflect or retard the absorption of heat, and prevent to some ex- 
tent the escape of moisture by evaporation. 
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The average mean for the firat three yean in the above table shows it to have been 
3.95° higher than the mean for the last three years. By referrii^ to table No. 1, it will 
be seen that by dividing the period of six years' rainfall, the total for I8T9-1881 is 68.76 
inches; total for IS82-1884, 75.15 inches — an increase in the last three years over the 
first three of 6..19 inches. 

As the record of weather observations is continued in the future, we may give more 
definite ideas in regard to the decrease of temperature and an increased moisture with 
modified and more numerous showers of rainfall. 



GRAPE ROT. 

p. HAWN, I 



In my last report reference was made l<i means of preventing grape rot. Further ex- 
periments, but more thorough, proved a failure, for my crop was totally destroyed by the 
disease. Nor will any local application come within the range of practical utility, for 
the exciting cause of the destructive agent is bo closely connected with atmospheric condi- 
tions, and overwhich we have no known control, but may be modified as hereinafter stated 

Cockle 
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The destructive agent Ib oiidoDbtedl^ a fnngns paraaile. Its depredations ue not con- 
fined to the grape. Apples ia the ne&r vicinity or the vineyard carried on their ear&M 
the plague-spots so often otwerved cm the grape. During the earlier stages of the growth 
of the apple, half of a crop of Ortleys were destroyed by blight, and other varieties badly 
damaged — mostly OD the lower portions of the trees — whether from tbe growth of the 
plague-spots referred to, or some other fungoid spedes, was not determined. 

The rot of Concords prevailed Ui a great extent in the vicinity of Leavenfrorth, yet 
there were some good crops in localities not far dbtant from where hilures prevailed, 
without any apparent difference in the soil, and at least one clean crop where rot sbonld 
have prevailed, according to the old theory of tbe causes of that disease. It is known 
that, in some of the grape-growing districts in Europe, subtle elements escaping all analy- 
us change the quality of the same variety of fruit when grown in different districts. A 
case in point is the famous Madeira grape, which suslwns its good qualities only in a 
limited area, ouCude of which it invariably fails to come up to the standard of excellence 
of the home production. In tbe valley of the Rhine, in one of the bends the vine may 
flourish, while perhaps in the next bend, not far distant, it fails. The history of the vine 
in Europe is full of such contrarieties. 

In eatimating different results in different localities in close proximity, but differing 
in topographical features, we too often omit to lake into consideration the coincident angle 
of the solar rays with the surface at each locality ; or, in more practical terois, tbe prob- 
able dtflerence in the temperature of the soil by the greater facilities of the one over the 
other to absorb the sun's rays. 

Omitting critical accuracy in the remark that the force of the solar rays in this 
latitude is as the meridian angle to the plane of the earth, hence on the first of January 
the sun, in his extreme southern declination sends hia rays to us in so shinling an angle 
that but a limited amount of heal is absorbed by the earth, and we then have our coldest 
weather, though theearth is3,000,000milesnearerthe!tun than on tbe first of July, when 
the solar angle and the thermal conditions are reveraed, and the sun, in his more vertical 
position, shines down upon us more direct, and then we have our hottest weather. While 
those primordial periods refer to aggrei;atee, they readily suggest that in their local ap- 
plication the results will be approximately diversified by inequalities and altitudes in 
earth's surface, and nominally in different districts in circumscribed areas, and locall; 
depending on the position towards the aun. Thin becomes more obvious when we reflect 
that most of the heat of the air Is radiated from the earth's surface, having first been 
absorbed from the rays of the aun. It will readily be seen by the following, how radi- 
cally the local temperatures of the soil may be diversified in limited areas for limited 
periods by a diveiwfied topography: "When the maxinmm temperature of the air 
reaches 70° or 80°, the soil may reach 110° to 130°." But this extreme temperature is 
as readily thrown off after the sun's rays cease to heat thegroiind. "Even before sunset 
the surface rapidly coots down, and It will be found, after a clear night, it baa not only 
lost its preponderant heat of tbe previous day, but it is from 4° to 8° colder at sunrise 
than the air four feet above the ground." But soon the heating process of the air, as on 
the previous day, is renewed in a clear day, and within thescopeof ten progres^ve hours 
or less, the maxiuum temperature of 130° of the soil is regained, passing through a 
thermal range of 138°. Illustrative of the principles involved in the interchange of the 
temperature of the earth's surface and the air is noted thus: while the thermometer 
marked 5° below zero, and the mercury had clustered around the zero point for three 
days previous, thawing was observed on the face of a hank well exposed to the two- 
o'clock sun. Here, then, we see that the solar rays, after passing through the air with a 
temperature of 5° below lero, their latent power was sufficient to produce thawing on the 
face of the bank; nor would the result have been materially varied had the sun's rays 
passed through a transparent sheet of ice before reaching the bank. In the radical) 
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changes between the daj sod the night, the low groundti are slfect«d moat, for the prooees 
of radiation of the heat from the soil produces a low temperature, and these receive the 
cold and heavier Kir from the higher surfaces — particularly the valleys nearly sur- 
rounded by high hills. Such valleys become rapidly heated when the aun shines, and,not 
being so much influenced by the action of the winds, retain more of their heal until later 
in the day, and when radiation begins elsewhere, are suddenly deluged by the cold air 
diapladng the warm, which ascends to higher levels. This interchange of air of the 
night — that is, the colder or heavier sinking, and the warmer or lighter rising — con- 
tinues until (at least in theory) an equilibrium is established in regular graduation with 
the colder at the bottom of the valleys, and on up to the warmest on the highest 
ground," The summer-morning fogs of the valleys are ocular illustrations of this dis- 
tribution of heat. The colder air in their lower portions condenses the moisture of the 
air into fog, while the humidity in the wanner atmosphere above remains attenuated 
and inviuble. 

It ia then seen that in these dinmat climatic cycles the temperature of the soil in 
some places u frequently subjected to a range of near 140° in the twenty-four hours,t 
which seems not very congenial to exotic trees and plants from colder climates or native 
species of umbrogeous origin, sach u our cultivated grape-vines. In their primitive stata 
they are protected by genial shade from the &^ce rays of a midsummer sun and the 
arctic blasts of winter, and a natural mulch protects their roots from an overheated soil 
in the summer and the Itoete of winter, with a diurnal range of temperature in the grow- 
ing seasons of SO per cent, below that of the open grounds. In their cultivation, true to 
our European predilections, we select the greatest possible extremes from their sur- 
roundings in their native homes by transplanting them to southern exposures, where 
they receive the greatest posuble force of the sun in the summer and nearly daily alter- 
nations of freedng and thawing in the winter — give them bare culture which raises the 
temperature of the soil to the highest possible degree — by deep plowing mangle their 
roots at a season when their sap nearly flows in the furrow,and, moreover, mutilate their 
branches beyond recognition, tranutions and treatment the hardiest trees of the forest 
fail to withstand.^ In extennation of these barbarities we refer to European success 
with similar culture, omitUng the consideration that the same varieties of grapes there 
have been grown time out of mind with nndevialing methods, consequently the consti- 
tutions of their vines have assimilated to their system. Individual varieties have been 
cultivated in particular districts so long that the vine has acquired modified fimctional 
activities in accordance with its surroundings, and when moved from this locslity and 
cultivated elsewhere it becomes a sub-variety — probably a retrogression toward the 
original or former type through more restricted r^ressive influences.^ 

What then can be expected of our own native grapes with their primordial cons^tu- 
tions nearly intact? Under proper treatment, much. But the haphazard, and in many 
cases incongruous management, is bringing disappointment. A development in the sac- 
cessful treatment will be tardy when not directed by science or discriminating thought. 
By consulting the principles affecting local temperatures applied to localities with the 
least diurnal variation || in temperatures and other proximate conditions of the vine in 
its native stale, we may succeed. 
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It vill not do to mj, " I have ruaed good cropa of grapes under conditioiu 70U coa- 
demD." Some jeare ago the Catawba, Delaware and Concord prodaced good nopa in 
most any ritnation. Some of them do 80 now wbile the vine is joung and in favorable 
■itiiatiana, bat no intelligent horticnlturist will pronounce them reliable under all dr- 
cumBtanc«8. And thus it will probably be with all the varieties of the fox apedcs until 
a proper system of treatment is established. 

In Leavenworth, on tbe premises of Mr. John Burr, that veteran horticulturist, are 
vines of some twenty different varieties of the fox spedes, including the Concord and 
Delaware, in the best condition, planted promiscuously, trained over arbors, shaded and 
protected by buildings or trees 00 every side, proKimatiDg as closely to their ori^nal 
coDdilion as artificial means could provide. These vines bear abundant crops, free from 
rot and other diseases, though some of the varieties are among those known fbr thdr 
pervsleocy in rotting id other locations. 

The views referable to the native grapes are also applicable to all umbrageous native 
frnitB, and to a limited degree to fruits of northern origin, particularly the apple, as also 
our staple plants of the field and the garden. We have many unpublished notes, col- 
lected under official duty, bearing on this subject; but as they relate prindpally to agri- 
culture, they would be irrelevant here. 

In the matter of soil I have no suggestions, except that I may say that when a youth 
I had with my comrades many a feast on the lusdoos fox grape and juicy blackberry in 
the wilds of Delaware river valley. These grew sponlaneonsly on a soil so barren that 
it was utilized only in small patches for the cultivation of the most ordinary agricaltural 
productions. Nor was the refuse of the scanty forests suffered to moulder into soil, for 
every few years the fires swept over the sur&ce, consumed everythiag, leaving only the 
ashes behind. Over those burned districts the blackberry renewed its rigor and fruit- 
; anything seen in plantations where deep plowing and stimulating 
e utilized. 



TRANSPORTED SOILS. 

BY L. A. aiMMONS, WELUSOTON. 



In the paper which I read before this Sodety at the semi-annual meeting an in- 
quiry as to the formation of soils, I undertook to demonstrate the fact that while sand, 
clay, and lime in some of its combinations, were the main or principal ingredients of all 
productive soils, these elements have resulted from the disint^raUon and decomposition 
of the rocks of the same or some not very distant locality. 

The positions then taken and the conclusions reached, I now contend are true and ir- 
refutt^le so far as they relate to what are termed sedentary soils, that is, those which 
were formed in the position or locslity where we now find them; but a large portion of 
the soils of our State (or the roclis from which they munly originated), instead of be- 
longing to the sedentary class, really belong to the class termed Ircmi^oTttd. In other 
words, the soils themselves, or the ingredients from which they are formed, have been 
brought to their present position in the unnumbered cycles of the past, by certain natural 
agende«^ of which water was the chief and most potential. 

I now propose to take up the subject of transported soils, and will notice, first, the 
original location; secondly, the means of transportation ; thirdly, some of the effects or 
consequences of transportation; and finally, the changes which have since taken place. 

Transported sdU, aud the materials of which they are composed or formed, areiin 
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■cienlific works commonly divided into two distinct cIbsms, which aie termed Diluvium 
nnd Alluvium. Diluvium, otherwiae known m drift, is & depout of bowlden^ gravel, 
MDd, and clay, which is spread with a oonaiderable degree of uniformity over the polar 
regions and the adjacent portions of the temperate zonce. In our geologies, it is said to 
be of recent origin, as it overlies the strata of the Tertiary or Pliocene age. On the 
Western Continent, it is in the polar regions characterized by bowlders, many of which 
are ofimmense size; but as we proceed southward we find & constant decrease in magni- 
tude, until at about latitude 38° ihey entirely disappear. To speak more definitely, and 
from my own observation in a portion of our national territory, I will slate, that In 
Minnesota I have seen bowlders fifteen feet or more in diameter; in northern Iowa, 
from four to six feet in diameter, while on (he southern border of the same State they 
are seldom found larger than a c»mmon-sized wnshtub; in the northern part of Kansas 
they are still smaller, and south of the Kansas and Smoky Hill riven entirely disappear. 
Yet far to the southward, and beyond the boundary of this Stale, are found vast quanti- 
ties of gravel and sand, which evidently had the same original status as the bowldera of 
the frigid north, being composed of the same ingredients, and containing proofs of actual 
kinship. 

This diluvial deposit or transported portion of the earth's crust is by tbs geologists 
subdivided into stratified and anstratified drifl. The unstratified drift conusis of a 
heterogenous mass of rocks, gravel, sand and clay; while the stratified is plainly a re- 
arrangement by water of the same material, when to a greater or less extent disintegrated 
and decomposed. 

Now without stopping to discuss the icebei^ theory of Dobson, or the icecap-glader 
theory of the elder Agassit, as to the means of transportation, I state the fact as being 
well established, that the materials of this deposit were certainly transported from the 
polar regions to the southward, and that water and ice were the means of transportation . 
As the smaller rocks and lighter materials were more readily moved by the action of the 
waves and currents, they were swept further to the southward in the grand original 
movement, than the masuve bowldeis. Then, as the solid sarface of the earlier strata, 
upon and over which this stupendous mass from the polar r^onswas impelled, was torn 
into deep fissures and chasms by volcanic action, or worn full of deep gulches and ravines 
by the emptying outof seas and perhaps oceans, the necessary result was that such chasms 
and gulches were to a considerable extent filled up, and the general surface of the con- 
tinent rendered much more nearly level. 

Of course a drift would leave all the materials with which it parted in its course 
scattered promiscuously, and so it might at one place depout rocks, or gravel, or sand, or 
clay, or a heterogeneous mass of all. But this period of drifl we find was followed by a 
long period of submergence; that the diluvial deposit, instead of remaining upon the sur- 
face exposed to sunlight and the winds, by some of those stupendous changes which took 
place in the preparation of the earth as a habitation for man, became the bottom and in 
turn the shores of vast bodies of water; and here the constant acUon of tides, currents 
and waves swept the diversified mass hither and thither, grinding ofiT the comen of the 
bowldert^ polishing the pebbles against each other, and with the ever-increasing quantity 
of sand; while the portions completely pulverised by abrasion or decomposed by chemical 
agencies must have rendered the seas or lakes muddy during periods of commotion, or 
in a calmer era sunk to tlie bottom as sediment, forming those vast beds of clay or marl 
which are so common the whole country over, in all of which some portion of siiidous 
matter still holds pluce. By this process tlie drift became Ktratified, in some localities to 
change in the succeeding ^es into the recent sandstones, in othera to remain clay forever. 

Again, portions of the drift which had become wholly or in part stratified were prob- 
ablv for many centuries exposed to the action of the son, the winds, and the rains, which, 
set in motion those wonderful chemical agencies upon which 1 have dwelt in a formjtfr . 
paper. Then followed other periods of submei^nce, succeeded by those of eiposurgti} 
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light and atmoapheric action, antil the whole matia acsumed the fonu and cODBialenc; in 
which it is now found, being transformed from rocks to gravel, sand, and finally the clay 
which covers the bed-rock or stratified maeses of the earlier geological ages; and thua to 
diluvium I trace Che origin of the BulMoile of all our higher lands. 

The other clan of transported toils, kmira as Alluvium, consists of gravel, sand, marl, 
humoii, etc., which has i)een carried oceanward \>j the running streams of the present 
geolc^cal period. 

The portion of humoa or surface soil which b^ the rains is dislodged and carried 
down the bills and even the gentle slopes, the masses of rocks, gravel and clay swept 
down by mountain torrents, together with the diverulied substancex worn by all running 
streams from their banka and beds, (the brooklet, the creek, the river, snccesaivety car- 
rying on the work,) all ate swept downward, mingled together and combined to make up 
the deposit known as alluvium. 

The washingii from all slopes and hilludee, which ibr agea before this country was 
inhabitod eren by the aborigines, and which still continues, has formed in all our valleys 
a deep, friable, porous soil ; and although portions of (his are being continually carried 
further and still further downward by (he streams, especially in rainy neasons, when 
freshets do their destructive work, I wish all to understand that this accumulation in the 
smallest valleys is as truly alluvial as the vast deposits at the mouths of the great rivers 
of the world. 

That this process has been going on for nniold ages, is proven by the fact that we find 
that this identical material has in some places been cemented into solid rock, and in 
others has received and retained accretions of iron, until it is quarried as iron ore. The 
vast deposits of Alluvium collect slowly and silently, yet in the course of ages form vast 
tracts of land. At the months of all great rivers the alluvial deposit or delta is con- 
stantly advandng, as the golf or bay into which the rivers empty is gradually filled. 
The annual deposit at the mouths of the Mississippi is computed to be sufficient to cover 
144 square miles one foot in depth, and in this way the whale State of Louisiaua has 
been formed in what was once the Gulf of Mexico. Yet this enonnous deposit is small 
as compared with that at the mouth of the Ganges and Bramapootra, where the deposit 
is found to be over 500 feet in depth, and the area covered is larger than the Slates of 
Kansas and Nebraska. 

The action of tidal currents and waves upon the shores of the oceans wears down the 
rocks and forms the same kind of a deposit, and a like efiect is perceivable upon the 
shores of all seas and lakes; so that it may be safely asserted that wherever water in 
motion comes in contact with the land of the earth's crust, be it seashore, beach, slrand, 
or the bank of a stream, the consequence is that some portion is worn away, which as 
sediment is distributed and relocated. This is true, even though such original shore or 
bank is composed of the hardest rocks. As against the bare force of water, as in waves 
or running streams, it is true the marble or granite ledge might stand almost unchanged 
for uonnmbeied centuries, were it not for the auiiliary forces which are brought into 
play. In connection with water, the action of both heat and cold, of freezing and thaw- 
ing in the polar and temperate regions, and that mighty, yet generally silent element 
and power known as chemical action, are invoked ; and when centnries have elapsed, lol 
the solid rock has yielded and been worn away — even, as it is said, the constant kissing 
of devotees has removed the great toe from the statue of St. Peter, in the grand cathedral 

Besides this, the sand and gravel, swept by the waters upon and against the rocky 
shores, gradually polish and crease the most adamantine surfaces, and in bo doing remove 
a part of their actual substance. 

The alluvial deposits are geolo^cally characterized by containing the fossil remuns 
of man and the animals which now exist upon the earth ; hut when we ronuder the^n|a^ 
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terialg of which the vast ledgee of sIratiGed rocks, probablj a mile ot more in thickneas 
the whole earth over, are composed; and reflect that at some period ia the unniunbered 
cjclefl of the past stl tbU was held in solalion bj wat«r, as the Miseoari river (fiuailiarlT- 
kDDwn as the "Big Muddy") now holds in a sedimentary state a compatxtively iosig- 
nificant portion of claj aod marl, we realiie that the formation and transformation at 
alluvium have been going on ever since the earlier part of the daj, if not from the ver^ 
dawn, of creation. Can this be doubted, when we know that all stratifications are but 
sedimentary deposits, placed in position and arranged by water? 

We find, then, that dilavium has famished a very large portion of all the ingredients 
of which our soils are compoeed; that it was transported from the polar regions, and 
distributed over a oonsiderable part of the temperate lones in the gladal period ; that at 
successive periods it formed the bottom and then the shores of seas and lakes, where, by 
the action of the waves, the rocks lost their angularity, the pebbles were rounded and 
polished, producing vast quantities of sand and clay, which were shifted from place U> 
place, drifted by cnrrents or carried as it was held in solution; then that periods of sab- 
mergentw were interspersed with periods when the materials were exposed to the heat 
and cold of saoceasive seasons and the dews and rains of Heaven — so that a constant 
disintegralion of the rocks ensued, and the tremendous enginery of chemical action on 
all parts and particles was brought inl« full play, until the days and marls which form 
our subsoils wers placed in the position where we now find them, and being composed 
of the same ingredients as the rocks of the several successive geological periods, must be 
rich in the silicBteBi phosphates, (srbonatea, etc., which I have heretofore shown are in- 
dispensable elements for wood growth. 

We find Airther, that by the incessant washing-down from all hillsides, the valleys 
have received an alluvial deposit, rich in all the elements of telluric plant food — the 
very cream of the soil, because it has been the more eipoaed to the chemical agencies set 
in motion by heat, frost, rain, etc.; that this deposit has for countless sgea been swept 
down by all the streams, espedally in rainy seasons, and by great freshets ontil whole 
States are formed at the mouths of the great rivers, of which the soil is wholly alluvial. 
And herein passing, I call attention to the fact that what we now call valleys or hotioms, 
were probably in the earlier portion of the Post-Pliocene period, merely the beds of the 
streams — the flowing currents then being so wide as to extend from bluff to bluff, and 
these during numberlcm centuries have diminished in volume and shrank down to the 
natftw beds they now occupy, leaving vast areas covered deeply with the richest and 
most productive soil which man has ever attempted to cultivate and improve. All the 
'great corn-producing districts of the world have an alluvial soil. Yet as we have seen, 
all or nearly which we now call allnvial must at some period in the wonderful past have 
been truly diluvial. 

It is strongly contended by many horticulturists, that the largest, fairest and finest 
fruits are raised on the rich bottom lands, the purely alluvial soil ; and perhaps by as 
many others, that the best, the more finely grained and most delidons, are produced on 
the clayey lands of the hills and hilludes — in brief, on a soil of diluvial origin and con- 
struction. My own observation leads me to favor the opinion that the lai^eet and fairest 
apples and peaches owe their size and beauty laigely to the richness of the alluvial soil 
where they were produced; and that while the same varieties home by a clayey hill or 
hillside orchard might be inferior in point of uze, they far surpass those grown in the 
valleys in firmness of flesh and in delicato and delicious flavor. If this impresuon ( it 
is not yet a confirmed opinion) is correct, it would follow that rich alluvial bottom lands 
should be selected for the market orchard, and a tract of high land, where the diluvial 
clays predominate, for the orchard which is to supply the home and the family of the 
true horticulturist. 
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SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS ON TREE^ROWING IN 
WESTERN KANSAS. 



I am mQch pleated at being able to report a heary wood groirth for the put-aeason. 
In fact, the growth of almost everything hai been luxuriant. The result 'a that our land 
i< teeming with plenty. Wherever the plow and the hoe have been jodicioualj uaed, the 
result hai been the ample reward of the hngbandman for hia labor, bo far as plenty to 
eat, and form crops being sold below the cost of production, can be considered in the 
light of a proper reward. So ample is the supply of everytliing that the croakers ore 
aDggeelir^ a new ol^ection to the coontry : they now say it is too far between trees. In 
this oi^ectlon we concur; in this last ditch they can be sustained, Huch work is being 
done to cure this otgection. The strangest thing aboat the productiveness of this season 
is, that the rabfall is below the average of the last sixteen years ; it has been a seaaon 
withoat any floods, and with no eicessive drouths. Upon the capabilities and resources 
o{ the country I have nothing to add to or detract from the viodication of it in my report 
to this body two yean ago, (which has been so widely published and Icnown as my review 
irf Saigeni,) and nothing to either odd to or subtract from the list of trees, or the man- 
ner of growing them, sobmitted to you io my last report one jear ago. Yet if sach 
aeeaoat ss the one jnst past should become the rule, that list might be leDgthened ODt 
almost indefinitely. But we think it beet to hold last to theold lut of forest trees — a list 
that has been farced upon DS by adversity. It will not be best now to forget this list 
doling a period of snocees which may be only temporary ; let us doI forget the lepons of 
oar failnrea, even while we appear to be mcceasful. 

The more general planting of forest trees ought to be encouraged along the ndes of 
our streets and highways, upon the lawn, about our buildioga, and upon waste places and 
isolated corners about the farm, as well as in wind-breaks and forests, where their plant- 
ing has heretofore been generally advised. If long lines are to be planted, let the ground 
be prepared by twice plowioK a few furrows, once in the previous summer or early autamn, 
and once in early spring, turning the furrows outwurd at each plowing. The dead-furrow 
thus made will probably be deep enough to plant in witliouC the luborious work of dig- 
ging holes. The leveling up after the [ilanting can be raoslly done with the plow, and 
if the trees be small, ssy two and a half or tlirce fi-et hi)i;b, the cultivation can for the 
first year be done with a riding cultivator; afrerwards a liglit annual plowing in June 
for three or four years, sometimes turning the furrow towards and sonielimea away from 
the treec^ and mowing the weeds immediately in the row where the plow cannot reach 
will do, although twice plowing, once ss soon as weeds get well started in spring and 
again at beginning of harvest, and honng out weeds in the row, would be much belter. 
11 (161) 
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In this wBj a row of trees ma; be grown with slmoflt unerring certainty, and with vfity 
little expense or labor, and wben once well established would not be sold for ten-fold the 
cost of production. They will often add & hundred limes their cost to the selling value 
of the properly to which they belong. These trees should not be crowded np by nntinelj 
and unDalural pruning, but the tops should be induced to shade the .Irunks as much aa 
possible. For the better ■ccompliuhment of this result, oire should always be taken with 
each tree to have the lowest limb of the top on the south side. This precaution alone, 
it is believed, will quite often defeat the eflbrls of that intolerable pest, the flat-headed 
borer. It seems that this insect is almost powerless to do mischief in the shade. 
This precaution in pruning will also be some help towards keeping the tree in an erect 
poution. A very material additional help can be secured by once or twice during the 
season of active growth pinching the ends of the leading shoots on the north side of the 
tree, while it is small and can be easily reached. By these two methods it is even pos- 
sible to grow erect trees upon the Plains, where by raany it U thought a very difficult 
thing to do. 

These suggestions about planting are quite as applicable to fruit ti«es in the orchard 
u to forest trees upon the margin of the highway, and these directions about pruning 
are intended to be of universal application, in the orchard, in the forest, or npon the- 
lawn. I might also add, praoe sparingly, and only white the tree is in an active grow- 
ing condition. If done at such t^me, and the cut is properly and smoothly made at the 
junction of the limb with the tree, nature at once proceeds with the formation of a ring 
of new wood, holding the newly-cut part firm against all damage by cracking, and the 
process of soundly healing over proceeds without delay. When a limb is cut off in the 
(all, winter, or early spring, nature is then powerless to proceed at once to repair the wound ; 
the cut cracks, and these cracks take up water from subsequent rains, and the result may 
be acidity, decay, aud permanent injury to the tree. In this connection I might add, 
when a large limb is to be removed it may be sometimes well to hold it in check by 
pinching its ends, aitd allowing it to grow but little for one or two years previous to 
final amputation. The growth of the tree has in the meantime gone on, and when the 
limb is finally taken off, the size of the wound is much less in proportion to the use of 
the tree, than if it had been cut off without this preparalioo. 

Sprouts from the crown or near the surface of the ground, which are so annoying U> 
man; persons attempting to grow trees, may to some extent be avoided by keeping th« 
tree in an upright position, and an annual washing of the trunk with some alkaline sab- 
Blaoce to keep the bark youthful and vigorous will also be a help; although sometimes 
in case of a diseased or damaged top or trunk, a sprout will be found a good thing, espe- 
cially if one can be induced to start on the south side. Such a sprout will often make m 
surproiog growth, because of its bark being thin, young, and v^rous — having just the 
properties that are ioduced in the older tree by an alkaline wash. Sometimes also, in 
case of accidental or other wounds, such a sprout may be cut near the top to a proper 
slope, and the bark opened above the wound and the lop of Ihe sprout so cut inserted 
and tied ; when it grows fust, as it generally will, it will aid very materially in restoring- 
the diminished circulation between the root and top, by reason of the eiisting wound. 

As long ago as August or September, 1859, I was present at a discusion of the ques- 
tion of fruit-growing in northern Illinois. One gentleman ridiculed the whole matter, 
and inquired what was to be done with the rabbits. Another answered if there was no 
otiier remedy, he would fence them out with a stone wall. At that time, rabbits wer« 
vastly in excess of atones; the former were a natural home product, but the latter had to 
be imported. Since that time I have bad a large experience with rabbits, and I am ' 
quite frequently interrogated in regaid lo the best manner of saving trees from theie 
pesiB. While there are man? ways, any of which may be partially successful in co{»ng 
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with, tbem, I tt$Mj Uiink most favorably of tbe tencd; afforded b; cats and d<^B. A 
good, active Englisb shepherd dog will readily take to hanting them, and his efibrts are 
often rewarded by wa ample meal of his own capturing. 

Hy apology, if any be needed, for sandwiching this rabbit bnriDesB into this report, is 
that tbeee rascals sometimes eat forest as well as fruit trees; in fact, they are quite nn- 
certain in tbeir selections of food. The rale seems to be with them as it is with the 
goat — everything yon don't want them to eat is just what they «ro sure to eaL 

You will, as a matter of course, eipoct me not to close with on t recommending mulch- 
ing and «aying it is a good thing; but while doing so I want to softly whisper in your 
ears the declaration that perdstent and continuous cultivation is much better. 

I don't want to let this meeting pass without calling your attention to the great value 
to be derived from an experimental station, to teach by example in the field how Co deal 
with forestry. Some of the older States have established elations for the promotion of 
agricalture, which in this State is amply able to take care of itself; but the forestry in- 
tereat ( the importanoe of which can scarcely be realized ) is flagging for want, in a great 
measure, of knowing how, when, where and what to [Jant; how to prepare the ground ; 
what sort of ground to use ; relative value and cost of the various products when grown ; 
and a thousand other equally important questions, that no one is able to answer with any 
degree of certainty. The probability is that more hard work and real eflbrt are now 
being anunally expended to no purpose, in this Slate, for the want of knowledge upon 
thcM qneetiotu — mor^ I have no doubt, than would be necessary to establish and keep 
in motion 500 such experimental stations. Such an experimental station should be out 
in the field, somewhere npon the r^on known as the Treeless Plains, and need not be a 
kid-glove affitir, with an office in the capitol. Slates both east and west of us are consid- 
ering this question, but Kansas should be the first to reap the rich rewards of such an 
inotilntion; and will be if the men who shape her l^islation can only be brought to 
realise the necesnties of her people, and tbeir need of help to overcome her very small 
nattlral supply of forest. 



FORESTRY IN SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS. 

BY J. B. SCHUCRTEB, STEttUNO. 

1. There is no new departure nor any new development In this industry to report. 
We very much deure to speak of large timber plantations. Trees are planted for shade, 
for ornament, and for wind-breaks. This is good, and there should be a great deal more 
of it done. But what we wonld very much desire to see, is large timber plantations as 
an investment for profit. 

2. However, the question of forestry is becoming more and more settled each season ; 
i. c, what was a qttation a few years ago has become &facl. There has now been enoagh 
done by way of experimenting to settle the qaestion of timber culture /or profit in the 
Arkansas valley. A person can now select tested varieties of trees, and plant confident 
of niccees. The wonder b why some one does not engage in the enterprise. 

3. The main question now seems to be. Hoe Jar im«< may im ;rou> (imier profitably wUh- 
ml krigatiffaf We hear of persons holding timber claims in Edwards, Rush and Ness 
coontiee on upland, and it is said they are making a suoceee of nudng timber there. I 
am informed that native timber of the following kinds is found in Ne«B county: Elm, 
3 feet in diameter; Cottonwood, 4 feet; Ash, 2 feet; Hackberry, 18 inches. I am alaoi 
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infonned that the Hackberry is found growing on the drj and arid plaina of Arinma. 
With theee obMrvatioiu before ua, it would Heem that theie native varietiee might be 
grown almost anjwhere in western Kansas. 

4. I ahall therefore feel safe in ventaring aome recommendations. 

(1) lo selecting a location, the top of a hilt or a southern slope should always be 
avoided. A northern slope, if not too st«ep, might do; but should prafer a low, flat 
piece of ground — a place where water would be more likely to accumulate during a rain- 
fall, rather than to drain oC 

(2) The Elm, Hackberry, Ash and Cottonwood being found native in these regions, 
I should recommeDd (hem first. The native Elm is cerUtinly a valuable tree, and for a 
shade tree no better can be found. 

(3) The Honey Locust, Yellow Locust, Russian Mulberry and Ailantus seem to be 
able lo resist the drouth better than most other foreign varieties. All of these yield 
valuable limber. 

(4) Basing a timber plantation upon these three recommendations, with thorongh 
preparation of the soil by deep plowing and subeoiUng, the careful planting of eonnd 
trees, with good and thorough cultivation, it certainly will be snccoeful almost anywhere 
beyond the one-hundredth meridian. 

5. This report would be incomplete without some further notes on varieties. 

(1) The Walnut should always stand Brst in the list of trees to be planted. It is the 
tree of promise. Too much cannot be said in its favor. We know it from "fere- 
fathers'" time. When young, it makee a very ornamental shade tree. When old, it is 
majestic, stately and grand. There is no ^nrt of it — neither root, branch nor atnmp — 
but finds its way into the household in most beautiftilly wrought cabinet work. As • 
valuable timber it excels all others grown in this country. It succeeds well in the 
Ar lrnTii i M valley, eopedally on bottom land. Its long tap-roots soon re«ch the water, 
and will draw moisture from below. Its strong, heavy limbs and strong trunk enable it 
to stand erect in the wind. Its fruit is not onljr an item of luxury in the family, but haa 
also a market value. 

(^ Second in the older of value we shall mention the CbJoipa tpedota. It bu thus 
far proved lo be what has been claimed for iL It is a rapid and erect groww^ and beara 
transplanting better than any other tree in our whole list It is better adapted for a 
forest tree than for shade or ornament 

(3) The Yellow Locust still holds out against the borer; no insect of any kind haa 
yet attacked it. Thus far it proves itself to be what we have in (bimer papers nUimfH 
for it If it will escape the borer as it has done np to this time, in this part of Kansas 

, it certainly must lake a front rank among valuable forest trees. lis growth is oearlj 
equal to the Cottonwood. When once established in the soil it will remain there. The 
objection rendered against the tree on account of its sprouting propensity is no objection 
in this countrj' for a for«st tiee. When a tree is large enough for use it may be cat out 
and there will soon be from three to a doien trees to take its place. It may be grown on 
poor soil or exhausted land with great benefit to the soil. 

(4) Our native Elm is a tree that deserves to come into notice. We have already 
mentioned this tree for Ihe Western Plains. We have trees in Bice coun^ which, if 
not so large, are more beautiful and perbape as venerable as the notorioos " Wadinglon 
Elm." Perhaps they are as old, and possibly have a greater history. Who can tell 
what they have endured in reaching their magnificent stature? Some <^them are stand- 
ing alone, and are, perhnps, the only survivors of a long-forgollen and youthful forest 
If these trees have withstood all the vidmUudes that have befallen these plaina for more 
than a century past, miy we not safely plant them for the benefit of the "thitil and 
fourib generation" lo comeT 
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( 6.) We cannot in this report mention all the tre«fl that are beautiful anA valuable 
for thia aection of the coontrjr. We must condude by mentioning one more, viz., the 
Red Cedar. Tbib being one of oar na^ve varieties, it ought to find plare in onr planta- 
tions. The greatest drawbadc to making lai^ plantationB of this tree, ia that it does 
not readily bear transplanting; in other vords, it does not bear handling. Those that 
are shipped here and handled by free o^nCi usually fail to grow. Tree agents nsually 
do not understand handling evergteens. They are commonly dead by the time Ihey 
r«ach their customer. It is, no doubt, beat to get these trees direct from the growers, 
who ai« responsible for good packing and proper handling. There are men in this 
bnsineei who make a specialty of growing evergreeni, who can give proper direction! to 
tfa?ir costomers for planiiug. The Red Cedar does exceedingly well hero after it has 
heroine thoroughly rooted. It withstands drooth, and will grow in a yard covered with 



WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR FORESTRY? 

BY F. F. BAKES, SPECIAL AGENT U. B. DEPABTKCNT OF AORtCCLTimB. 

In assigning the writer a salgect for a paper to be read before this meeting of the State 
Horticultural Society, the theme selected for him was, " What is the present status of 
governmental effort to promote the interests of forestry in the United States; or. What - 
has otgauiied effort accomplished In the endeavor to enoonrage forest-tree planting, and 
to preserve timber already growing?" . 

This, considered as one question, or two, afibids a very wide field. In fact, it <^ns 
np the discussion of all that has been done by the General Qovemment, by State assod- 
atioDS, by IocaI horticultural and forestry associations, and by individual tree-planters in 
the United States. I have decided to "tump" the Bal:gect,eo to speak, and allude briefly 
and in a general way to the natore and result of all aorta of eflbrt, public and private, 
general and local, under the head, "What has been done for forestry?" 

Governments, it will be understood, originate, dincover and invent few things, and 
our own is noeiception to tbe role. No government ever discovered the power of steam, 
electricity, or new mechanical forces. It was not a government that discovered gun- 
powder to mangle men with, or chloroform to aid in repairing its damages. It is very 
seldom that a regular official of a government ever strikes out in a new path, or develops 
a fresh idea. The thinking in this world ia done by private, and frequently obecure, men. 
In time their ideaa become the property of the community, and lastly tbey are adopted 
by the government 

The United States Qovemment, when established, possessed absolutely the most mag- 
nificent forested domain on tbe face of the earth. Even after a eentnr; of spoliation and 
waste, aa well as legitimate sale and transfer, it is still magnificent. Exactly how large 
it is, is not known, but in 1860 it was estimated that the United States owned 85,000,000 
acres of timber land. 

Thb is a mere fraction of what the National Government once owned, and which was 
parted with, or stripped, burned, or stolen from, with scarcely a ihonght of its value. 

When it is anked why tbe General Government did not long ago establish a system 
of i»t>tecting its forests, the answer is ensy ; it is, that it is not long since the Government 
of the United Slates began to encourage anything. 

The political theory which became dominant within a score of years afler the adop- 
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tion of the coiutitatioD, belittled the Federal GrovemmenL Hen debal«d whether the 
0«Deral Oovernment had the right to do anything, even to improve riven and hubora. 
The authority of the United Htales became a shadowy uncerlainty. Of coone under 
this theory of authority the Federal Goveromeot could do little towaid enoounging 
anything useful. Had it not been for the arm acting under the War Department, it ia 
doubtful if the domaio of the United Statea would ever have been carefully and aden- 
tifically Biplored. 

All did not see the General Govemment's doing in the way of encouraging agriculture 
by the regular dissemination of seeds and cuttings; by the appointment of agents to in- 
TwUgate matters affecting the farmer, the stock raiser and the orchardist; all, in short, 
that comes under tbe supervision of the United States Commisuoner of Agricultare, is a 
new and modem invention. There was a time when the sending out of a package of 
gaiden seeds by authority of the Federal Government would have been deemed an in- 
Mngement on the "reserved rights of the States." 

The United Statea for many years then did nothing to encour^e forestry eitheo' in 
theory or practice. Probably the first trees set out under the authority of the Federal 
Government were those in the Capitol grounds at Washingtoti, planted onder the saper- 
viwon of the first American landacape gardener, A. J. Downing. Those who have seen 
thew trees can testify that they are not yet very large. As to the extensive planting of 
trees on the streets and in the public grounds of Washington, that is tbe work of the last 
fifteen years. The General Oovernment is a very young forester. 

The Department of Agriculture assumed ilk present shape about twenty years ago; 
but the Division of Forestry was organixed not over five years ago, and with its organiis- 
tion the interest of the Federal Government in the preservadon and growth of forests 
may be said to have begun. 

As I said in banning, goyemments originate little or nothing and it was not unUl 
after years of effort on the part of individuals in difierent parts of the oountry, not until 
men like Dr. John A. Warder had devoted years to writing and speaking on the value of 
forests, that the Government of the United States really took hold of a matter whieh 
should have engaged its attention at least a hundred years ago. 

The passage of the timber-cnlture act was one of the first steps taken by the Govern- 
ment in recognition of the necesdty of tree-growing on our Western prairies. There is s 
wide diversity of opinion as to the practical workings of that law. For myself, t have no 
hesitation in saying that the law has done a great deal directly, and much more indirectly, 
toward covering with forest trees great tracts which would otherwise have been left bare 
to be scorched by the sun, swept by the hot winds, and aid in perpetuating the reign of 
drouth and grasshoppers in this Western country. In the first place, many have complied 
with the terms of the act; and in the next place, the presence, the saoeessfal growing of 
one grove in a r^on before supposed naturally incapable of supporting tree-growth, has 
led to the planting of other groves, plantations and belts. Let any man visit the conntiee 
of Kansas, settled since the passage of the timber-culture act, and he will see more trees 
growing than were to be seen in prairie countries settled before the passage of the act and 
withinten or fifteen yean after their first settlement 

The position taken by the Government in the passage of the timber-cnlture act 
strengthened the growing sentiment in fiivor of forestry — it, so to speak, made foreatry 
fashionable. If Kansas people wish an illustration, let them look at Wichita as it slanda 
embowered in trees to-day; and remember how Topeka loolced fourteen years after ite 
settlement. 

The principal advance made in what may be called the forestry work of the Govem- 
meat has been, since the establishment of the Department of Forestry, in the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. The exhaustive scientific reports of Dr. Eongh are well known. 
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bnt deuiii^ to familiarise the subject, ir I may use the exprenioD, the Forestry Division 
reBOTteS to the employment of special agents ingtracted to collect facts and embody them 
in reports clothed in the plainest language, and nnburdened with superfloous matter. 

The writer had the honor, eren in advance of the appointment of these ageala, to 
make a report on the forestry systems of the different coantries of Europe as illustrated 
at the last Paris EzhibiUon. 

Since their appointment, the special agents have, I may say not boastfully bnt tmth- 
MI7, diligently carried out their instructions. A very brief notice is made of their 
libors in the report of the United States Commiwioner of Agrtcalture for the year 1883. 
A 8^11 more concise notice of the work of the agents may not be uninteresting, as put of 
the history of what the General Government has done for forestry. 

One of the agents appointed was Dr. John A. Warder, of Ohio. His life prior to 
his appointment had been devoted to horticnltiire and forestry. I do not need, in % 
company like this, to speak of his great merits and services in the department of knowl- 
edge he had made his own. Had he lived he would have done a great work for the 
Qoremment, bat his death occurred shortly alter his appointment, and his field was left 
to be worked by others. Hon. John W. Furnas, of Nebraska, was one of these, and he 
has added to the literature of foreetiy a clear and interesting report on the forests of 
CUiibmia, Oregon, Washington Territory, and the western slope of the Bocky Moun- 
tains. Gov. Fumse^s reportisespedally Tslnablein its figures respecting the deatcnction 
of dmber in that district. Qov. Fmiuu has also contributed an interesting report on 
timber-growing on the treeless plains of Nebraska. This is of q>eci«l value to Kansas 
trtie-growers. The writer, octJng as a special agent, famished early in 1883 a prelimi- 
nary report on the forestry of the Missisaippi valley and tree-planting on the Plains, 
and subsequently a supplementnl report covering more particularly the forest resources 
of the Southern States. In the preparation of these reports the information received in 
response to thousands of circulars was utilized; the instructions of the department be- 
ing eiplicit as to the accumulation of facts rather than of theories. 

Other reports were made, but these are mentioned as relating more to matters in 
which you are interested ; and in this connection I may say that in the collection of in- 
formation in r^ard to tree-planting on the prairies I have been greatly aided by gentle- 
men whose names have long been known and honored in this Society. 

It may be said that official reports made to any department of the government are 
slow in reaching the public, appearing annually in cumbrous and uninteresting-looking 
volumes; but the reports herein mentioned have been more fortunate. Their brevity 
has made it possible to publish them in pamphlet form, and they have reached the pub- 
lic within a few weeks of their reception by the department. 

The reports tbos scattered broadcast by the Government have been copied by the 
newspapeis of the country, two or three of them, to my knowledge, having appeared in 
full in fonr hundred newspapers, and extracts from them in thousands more. The Na- 
tional Forestry Congress is now publishing weekly bulletins or " leafiela," in which the 
paints made in the reports of the Government agents are given, with other matter rela- 
tive to the cnltivation and care of forests. 

We may briefly sum up the present attitude of the Government in regard to forestry, 
as follows: 

The Government, by the passage of the timber-culture act, committed itself to the 
encoaragement of tree culture, and even though the act should be repealed, its principle 
will be preserved in some other enactment. 

The importance of forestry has been recognized by the erection of a Forestry Division 
in the Department of Agriculture, the present chief of the Divinon hdng Mr. N. H. 
Eggleslon. 
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Spedal sgenta have b«eii appointed, lo whom has been assigned the dut^ of investi- 
gating the needs of different portions of the conntrv in the matter of the protection and 
culture of forests. 

A regular srstem of disseminating information has been adopted bj the Government. 

Ab a result of all this, the Government mav be said to have informed itself of the- 
extent and condition of iis own forest domain, and something has been done, Ihot^h 
manifestly not enough, toward protecting Government timber from spoliation and de- 



Finally, every believer in trees may take courage from the present attitude of the 
Government, and hope that in time, the wise example set by other government?, as for 
instance, France with her "Bureau of Woods and Water*," may be followed by our own. 

I have alluded to the National Forestry Congress; and in these congresKs, or in 
political language, conventions, we have proof of the great and riung interest fell in the 
subject of forestry. These meetings are not official in their character, bnl Hon. Geoi^e 
B. Loring, Commissioner of Agriculture, evinced his interest by attending the great 
meeting at Montreal, and the agents of the Forestry IKviuon were instmcted to attend 
the meeting at Minneapolis. Fall reports were made to the department concerning 
these meetings. 

Coniideriiig the brief period during which the Government may be said to have be«n 
interested, it may be fairly said that great progress has been made. 

After all, thankful as we should he that the Government is hecoming enlightened, 
the qnestion of tree-growing and tree-preeervation rests wilh the people at large. The 
Government owns, as has been said, 85,000,000 acres of timber, much of it on the Bocky 
Mountains; but what is that to the area owned by individuals and by corporations? 
And what is the condition of public sentiment geneially in r^ard to forestry? 

I need hardly remind those here present, many of them Kansans of long reddence, 
of the immense change they themselves hare vitnemed in public opinion in r^atd to 
the capabilities of our State. You remember when it was said that fruit trees would 
not grow in Kansas, when blue-grass would not grow in Kansas, when even potatoes 
would not grow in Kansas. In fact, so few things were allowed to grow in Kansas that 
It was something of a mystery that anybody came here with the expectation of tilling 
the soil. You have seen how experience has changed all this. Yon have seen orcharda 
planted in the face of incredulous comment; you have seen the trees grow; you httTe 
seen them bear; you have eaten the fruit. You have lived to see the time when apples, 
for instance, have been shipped from Kansas, on the same day, lo Minneapolis and Mo- 
bile 

You have noticed, with the assnrance of success, the rising interest felt in horticul- 
ture; you have noticed that, because you are interested in it. Let me tell you that there 
has been a corresponding increase of faith and works in r^ard to forest trees. 

You can take into conrideration the larger area of cultivated gronnd in Kansas, the 
larger agricultural population, and estimate for yourselves what has been done in onr 
Sute. 

As an example of what has been done, I can cite the Slates of Kansas and Nebraska, 
In the latter Slate it is estimated that there are growing 53,000,000 forest trees planted 
by the hand of man, 1 suppose it is safe to estimate the same number to the acre as is 
required nnder the timber-culture act — that is, 675. This would give a little over 78,000 
acres in forest trees in that Stale. 

In Kansas the statistics given by the report of the Secretary of the State Board of 
Agrioullure show 119,682 acres. If we make the same calculations in artificial forest 
trees as to the number planted to the acre that we have in Nebraska, it would show the- 
number of trees in artificial forests in the Sute to be 70,436,350. 
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It haa generally been conceded that Nebraakflwu fur ahead of Kanaaiin ihenamber 
of forest trees planted; bnt if I'm right in the above calcnlationB — and I do not see bnt 
that I am — Kintaa-esceeda-Nebradca in the Dnmber of trees planted onl by 17,486,360, 
and in acres, 41,682. 

It most be remembered that the above eHtimate doe* not in either State inclnde the 
number of acres of trees of Tolnnteer growth. That this is very large, ever? observer 
knows; Bad that it is equal to at least fifty per cent, of the number of arlificial growth, 
is quite evident. 

I have not an estimate of the number of fruit trees in Nebraska, but the authority I 
have given above states that of all the varieties of fruit trees in Kansas there are 20,- 
851,276. Kedace this to acres, at 40 trees to the acre, which is believed to be a bir av- 
erage, makes 52,128, or a total acreage in forest and fruit trees, almost all set out during 
the past fifteen yean, of 171,810. 

Beaidea this, there are S,228 acres in small fmits, and 3,885 acres in vineyards. 

The sentiment in regard to the value of trees prevails in all the prairie Stales, and 
is especially strong in the Stales west of the Hinisdppi and the Missouri. Hinuesotft 
has a State forestry assodadon, Colorado haa just (brmed one, Nebraska invented and 
proudly maintuns Arbor Day, and how much Kanass thinks of trees, you yourselves are 
the best judges. 

In the timbered Slates there is a growing sentiownt agunet the wasteful destruction 
of timber, bnt as this sentiment conflicts with tbe aelf-intetest of the destroyers, slow 
progress is made. We in the West can say to the Eastern slashers, "Oo ahead, and ch<^ 
down your tbrests; di; up your streams, and convert your hillsides into gullies; but we, 
wise men of the West, will make trees grow where you say it is still desert; we will 
bring depth and a constant flow to our streams; we will change the sky itself, and make 
it rain where it did not tiefore; and if that fails, we will dig irrigating ditches hundreds 
of miles long, and plant trees the whole length of the Arkansas river." 

That all this is not ituposeible, you, gentlemen, know. 

Tbe constant discoasbu of the subject of forestry, the immense accumulation of ex- 
perience, the demooitration of what man has done, give hope of what man may do. 

The only thing to be done now is to get away from experiment, and go into the busl- 
nen of forestry on what Americans call a big Ksle. We must accustom ourselves to 
speak of a hundred or a thousand acres of trees, just as we now do about so much com. 
It takes but little more time to plant a mile of trees along the highway, than it does to 
set out a dozen trees in a dooryard We were — we older men — bom in an age when 
men put in a lifetime chopping down trees. We have fortnnately lived to see the fitst 
development in this country of the new art of forestry — (he art of making trees grow- 
Bverything is in its £ivor. Let us do our part in the great work, resting assured that we 
shall be doing a good part for ournelves and the generations to follow us. 



PLANT. FOREST TREES ON THE WESTERN PRAIRIES. 



"To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life." This should be tbe 
text of every settler in a new country, for ovattamt is the one thing needful before a new 
coontry can be developed, comfortable homes made, a living assured, and sufficient har- 
vests garnered to supply their wants. 

East of the MisuBsippi they hod dense forests to overcome(in many nlqces), and 
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roads to grade, bridgee to build, ditches to dig to get rid af sarplus w&ter, before tbf 
country wu sufficiently developed to render it a desirable place id which to live. In all 
new cooDtries Ihera is moch to overcome, and probablj Kansas has less to overoome than 
any of the Eastom States; and the same labor and care will make a success in Kansas 
in less time than was spent in developing Illinois. If on the Plains aa much labor and 
money be spent in damming creeks and draws, making ponds and lakes to hold the 
wftter, M was spent in some of the Middle Slates to get rid of the sarplus water, we 
woald hear no more of drouth on the Plains than in Mimouri. 

Veiy few settlers in western Kansas have for their motto, otertomt, and they think 
but little about the climate and how to OTercotne drawbacks, but stuUiomly stick to 
ideas and modes preniling in the older States, and attempt to force the country to yield 
a fortune or wealth in a few years. 

I will venture the prediction that with thought and snttable culture, &rming and 
forestry will be a anccev Ux bejond the west line of the State of Kansas. If we look 
at business men, merchants of all kinds, it is tMt difflcolt to see that they fail because 
their eflbrt is to make money, withoot much thought about doing everything on correct 
bouness principles, which only will assure access in anything. 

In riding over the weatem ptut of Kansati it will be oboerved that the natural plants 
sod trees are generally small or cut-leaf sorts, which thrive beat Now if we would 
improve theee Plains and have the country dotted over with groves and foreeta, it will 
be well for us to imitate nature, and plant such as will be more nearly in harmony with 
what nature has begun, snch as the Locust, Uackberrf, Walnut, &c — they do sncceed 
now. If we would plant groves ( small ones ) on evei; fkrm, of the smaller kinds such 
as Plums, Choke^cherry, Ac, it would have a wonderful inSuence in changing the cli- 
mate and the production of crops, and in a few jears trees that ful now would succeed. 

I wish it understood, that from my experience and observation on the Plains, that I 
have no doubt of the ultimate success of forestry, even beyond the western limits of the 
State of Kansas. "Will it pay?" will be asked by most farmers before planting trees of 
any kind. If five acres on any quarler-sec^on of land in Kansas be planted in forest 
trees, properly selected as to kiods, well cultivated and cared for twenty years, the tim- 
ber will be worth not less than two hundred and fifty dollars per acre, and probably two 
or three times as much. Calculations have been made so often, showing number of trece 
and cords of wood that may be grown in ten or twenty yeara, that I think it unnecessary 
to repeat them here, but will refer to calculation made by Hon. Martin Allen, of Ellis 
«ounty, and which may be found in the Beport of the Kansas Slate Horticultural Society 
for 1883. I know of one Walnut tree which was sold for (75 twenty-five year* from 
planting, and there is po reason why one hundred trees would not do nearly or quite as 
well on an acre, if well cultivated, as that one. A farmer in Illinois planted ten acres 
to White Ash and Soft Maple — every third row maple; and at the end of ten years sold 
the Ash for two thousand dollars, I will not say that snch resnlta can be reached by all 
who plant forests, but will say that those who plant and properly cultivate a few scree 
will be worth about the value of the forest more than they will be if they do not plant. 

But the value of the timber will be of minor importance on the treelen Plains, for a 
few acres on each farm will bo affect soil, climate, rainfall, etc., in short, tfie conditions 
necessary to produce crops, that the increase of all (arm products will far exceed the 
value of the timber. 

As long as Bettlera on the Plains attempt to force methods adapted to Slates east of 
the Mississippi on this treeless country, they will fail to succeed ; but with a knowledge 
of climate, soil, and what and hon to plant, there will be no more trouble to have forests 
ail over the Plains than there has been in other prairie Stales. 

IjcI every farmer plant all he can care for of Cherry, Plum, Peach and Apple trees. 
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and nich forest tre«e m are known to sncceecl ; and then it will not be many yean till 
the large, broad-leaved trees will thrive. I«t each land-owner nrire to undenCand the 
raintidl, climale, soil, and all the disadvantages of the Plains, and then plant trees that 
do rocceed now, and in a few jeais what are now regarded aa treeless plains will be 
rovered by groves, and pleasant homes surrounded bj evidences of thrift, proaperitj, 
and happinesa. 



COLLECTING, CARING FOR AND PLANTING SEEDS AND 
YOUNG TREES. 

BY J. F. HABTIH, WIHFIKLD. 

1. Seeds matariog in spring, and that should be planted aa soon aa gathered : The 
Elms — white, ted or ilippery,and corky; Willows, Cottonwood, Maple — red and whiM. 
The Willow, Elm and Cottonwood, having very small seeds, most be covered very lightly 
and kept motet until they germinate, by a partial shading and duly watering. All the 
above kinds will be greatly benafited, and perhaps saved from sun-scald, by partially 
shading them until they are two inches high ; removing a part of the ahadbig M a time 
nntil all u removed. 

2. Hnlberry, native and Russian, ripen their seeds in Jnne. The berri«s should be 
carefully crushed and the seed freed from the pulp, and sown at once, covering lightly, 
and treat as above stated with other seeds. They may be kept until the following spring, 
but one year will be lost by doing so. 

3. Linden or Basswood ripens its seed the last of July, and it should be gathered as 
soon as the seed-pods begin to tarn yellow, and mixed with sand to prevent heating as 
well as drying, placed in Bome vessel in the cellar, and kept slightly moist until the fol- 
lowing spring. Do not plant too early, as they come up quickly and are liable to be 
killed by late spring frosts. 

4 The following kinds ripen In autamn, and should be planted soon after being gath- 
ered, or preserved in a moist condition until spring: Hickory, Pecan, Oak, Ash, and 
Maples, which ripen their seed in the fall. On account of the danger from mice and 
Bquirrels,neilherWalnul,Buttemnt nor Peruramon should beplanted until spring. Hick- 
ories, Oaks, Walnut and Butternut may be put on the ground and slightly covered daring 
the winter, where you may see that the above-named enemies do not rob yon. The 
Pecan, Chestnut, Persimmon, Ash and Maple, ripening in the fall, should be treated as 
directed for keeping Linden seed. 

6. Seeds ripening in antumn that can be kept in a dry state and safe from mice are, 
CalAlpos, Bed Bud, Ailantns, Green Ash, and Ash-leaved Maple. 

f 6. Di^wood, by cleaning the seed from its pulp in the fall, and packing in sand in 
the cellar or in a box out of doors, and planting in early spring, may sometimes grow, 
but often the teed will not germinate until the second and someUmes the third season. 
Red Cedar seed should be saved and cleaned the same as the above, but should be left in 
the box in open air, thus subjecting it to the freezing of winter. Plant in moUt, well- 
prepared soil, in early spring; cover one-half inch deep and partially shade during the 
entire season, and allow the bed tu remain undisturbed through the second season. 

7. Kentucky Coffee Tree, Honey Locust and Black Locust seed must have scalding 
water poured on them until just before they are planted. Osage seed must be soaked in 
water for several days, changing the water each day to prevent souring. If the water is 
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kept tepid warm it will hasten their aprouliag. Wbeo the apraota begin to ahow, thei 
should be planted in ehallow drille, and the cnltings oovered about one inch deep. 

8. Cottonwood, Willow, Ailaotu^ Catalpa, Black and Rnsuan Mulberry can be propa- 
gated b; cattily taken from laat year'e growth. The cuttings should be ten inches 
long, and cut before severe freezing occura. If cut immediatelv after'the falling of the 
leaves and buried in a half-npright position with butt ends down, oovering them near or 
quite to the tope, and led thus until early spring, and then forced dowo in a half- 
iDclined poutiontothe samedepth,indeeply-worked aoilieither in nursery rowaor where 
they are to remain permanently, but a amall proportion of them will fail to strike root 
and grow. Another plan is, after making the cattinga and tyiug In small Inindles, tbey 
are inverted in a trench, say twelve inches deep, lop end down, and thus left to callons 
DUlII early spring, after which they are planted as above directed. 

The Cottonwood, Allantus and Willows are nadily propagated from cuttings pre- 
pared and treated in almost any manner, bat Catalpa and the two kinda of Mulberries T 
would not propagate in this way, as tbey grow readily from seed and make much finer 

In growing treea, the seed-bed should be deeply worked and well pulverised, and if 
the bed is free from weed and grass seed, the seed may be sown broadcast; if not, then 
sow in drills one inch or so deep, covering the seed from one-fourth to three-iburths of 
an inch deep, being governed chieBy by the use of the seed ; the larger the seed the 
deeper you may. cover them. 

The Maples are quite eaay to grow, and require very lumilar treatment as given in 
growing a crop of com. 

AH treea having a strong tap-root«Dd not many lateral roots, anch as Walnnt, But- 
ternut, Hickory, Pecan, Peiaimmon, and Oaka, ahoald be planted where tbey are to 
grow, as they do not transplant well. All these should be grown in nuraery row or bed, 
and transplanted at one year of age. It ia apparent that 10,000 seedlings can be grown 
and taken care of in this manner and transplanted where they are to remun, at less ex- 
pense of labor than in growing the same number scattered in hills four feet apart over 
nearly four acres of ground. Always prefer one-year-old trees for transplanting. Older 
treea will do well, but require especial care in handling, etc. 

Locusts, Mulberries, Catalpas and Osage seed ^ould be sown in drills, three feet 
apart. The drills are best made by an ordinary com marker; the seed dropped, say 
forty of them to a foot. The best tool to cover the eeed with is a steel-toothed rake, 
drawn rapidly back and forth acro«e the drills, being careful not to cover them too deep. 
As the sproula begin to burst through the ground, by dextrously using the rake as 
above described the crust will be broken, and all small weeds destroyed- This will save 
mnch future labor. 

CULTIVATION OP NUESEBIES. 

All nurseiy trees should be kept clean of weeds, and the ground well cultivated un- 
til about the middle of August, when cultivation should cease, that the young trees may 
properly ripen their wood. These directions are applicable to a forest plantation as well 
as to orchard and berry patches. In collecting seeds and cuttings, care should be given 
to get them from trees of vigorous growth and Qne form. 

One tree I have neglected to name in thisarticle; that is the Sycamore. The buttons 
containing the seed may be cleaned and treated as directed for Basswood or Linden. It 
may also be grown from cuttings, treated aa described under (hat head. 

DIGGING AND HEELING IN. 
We have now come to the last of October and November, the nutsery trees being of 
one season's growth. They should now be lifted with IhespadefOr, if there is a quantity 
to be taken up, it can be done by running a two-horse plow deeply under the row. Count, 
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aod assort the anuller from the larger tiMS. Then heel them in deep]; in a trench, 
coTering the tops one-hftlf, that sU nuy be protected from severe freezing and mdden 
thawing. 

PLANTINQ IK SPKIKO. 

In every case use all the facilities at yonr command in order to prepare the ground 

in the best pos^ble manner by deep plowing and pulverization. Without occupying 

space in referring to the great number of the best authorities on tree planting, allow me 

to stale most emphatically that the proper distance to plant trees u four feet each way. 

Mark off the ground one way with a common com marker, and furrow as deeply as 
poBubte the other way with two strong honee and a large plow. In handling trees, ever 
bear in mind that if the roots are in any material degree injured by mutilation or drying 
in the open air, the tree is to the same degree injured, and its life endangered. 

The ground being ready, prepare a puddle of earth and water of the consistency of 
thick paint, into which dip the roots of your trees. Being thus heavily coated with mad, 
theiy will not iiyure by exposure unm they can be planted. Each tree should be beld 
in an upright position while the loose earth is drawn over the roots with a hoe or spade, 
ewe being taken to set them at the depth they stood in the nursery row, and that all 
•paoes about the roots are filled wilb mellow soil ; then paA the same by stepping on 
each ude of the tree. To complete filling about the trees and tbedeep furrows between, 
throw a light furrow with a low-share plow or other suitable implement, towards the 
row. In planting, the help of a boy to carry and hold the trees in poaition will expedite 
the work. 

CULTIVATION OP PLANTATION. 

The coltivalion of trees should continue three years, and be about the same as a good 
farmer would give his com crop. If the soil is good, the cultivation may stop at the 
cloaa of the second aeason, and the spring following the grove may be sown with red 
clover and used for hog pasture. If any of the treea head too low, or have any side 
branches that interfere with working them, such limbe should be cut off; but nature will 
ordinarily do the trimming in the best manner. If yon wish to plant only a few trees, 
and do not want to cultivate them, by mulching heavily you will aSbrd favorable con- 
ditions fbr success. 

EVERGBEEN TBBES. 

The roots of evergreen trees are extremely sensitive to exposure to the atmosphere, 
end sapecially a drying wind, so much so that they will live but little, if any, longer 
in the open air than a person will with his head under water. A lack of this knowledge 
or a proper attention to this point is a more prolific cause of the many Euluns to grow 
tieee than all others combined. 



PROGRESS OF FOREST-TREE PLANTING IN ELLSWORTH 
COUNTY, AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 

BX C. li. WiEBB, SLLSWOBTK. 

The planting of fbreet treea baa been, perhaps, fully as auccessful, and more progresH 
made in Ellsworth coonty dnring the past aix years, than in any other county in the Stute 
as far west. IeaylhepaBtaiiyeBrB,a8 that includes the time I have experimented here. 
Experience is an ezpenaive but thorough teacher. Through experience we have been 
enabled to select the best varieties, discard those that are worthless, and choose locations 
as regards soils, etc This is a part of the progress made. 
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Six jean ago our BettUrs were jnst beginning to become interested in foresti? — bat 
few timber claims, and Teirer shelter-beitB, trees fbr shade and omameDt, bad been planted 
previotiB to that time. We all started out with Cottonwood, priDcip«ll/, nsing some 
WalDut, Ash, and Adi-leaved Maple ( Boi Elder). The Cottonwood, where not well col- 
UvUed, did not last through the first season. Those receiving good cultivation " hang 
on " two, three, or four years, according to the location of plantation and soil. A few of 
these trees are yet to be seen ; those in draws and low bottoms, aandy land, have made 
fine trees, and ai« still doing well. The Walnuts have generally stood drouths and neg- 
lect well, but have made a veiy slow growth — in fact, no headway at all, except on low, 
deep, loamy land. I have in my mind a grove of l«n acres on second bottom, planted 
seven yeara agO) .have been well cultivated, and the ptllest of these trees are now leas 
than six feet in height, except in a draw that runs across the lot, where the; are per- 
haps ten or twelve feet high. The Aah-Ieaved Maple have generally been deatn^ed by 
borera. The Ash have stood the dronths snd hot winds well, and made a fine growth, 
having more upright, straighter bodies, and in every way more valnable than an? of the 
other trees. 

These kinds were selected at that time because they were natives, and the seed or young 
treea easily procnred. Later on, other varieties were introduced, snch aa Hone; and 
Black Locusts, Osage Orangey Catalpa, Ailantus, and the Mulberries — Busman, black and 
white { I give no botanical names, as we have no use fbr them out West here — it is tree* 
that will grow that we are after) ; these trees were more expensive, but crops being more 
abundant, and the land (timber claims) inoreasiog rapidly in value, the settlers were 
able to experiment with them. These varieties, with ordinary care in planting and 
after-culture, have all done well — exceedingly well, in litct; so much so that no nnprqa- 
diced person conld travel over Ellsworth coanty without being convinced that foreet-ttee 
growing had made rapid strides forward in the past ux jean. I could pdnt out per- 
haps five hundred groves or plats of trees, of from a few ^tedmeus tolen or even twenty- 
acres, planted from one to six years a^ that are a perfect success. 

As to what the future has in store for ns, we have no means of judging except by the 
past. There are enough treea of the kinds above named, eight or ten years old, large 
enough to make from one to mx good posts, and fuel besides, to make the prospect very 
flattering, indeed. 

As I said before, the progreae made consists in finding the varieties that are adapted 
to our soils — resisting the ravages of borers and insects, withstanding the hot and fierce 
winds that sweep actoss our county every seoaon. Where six years ago there was not an 
acre lot of ^mber in good growing condition, I could now point out, at a low estimate, 
5,000 acres of fine yonog timber. In evidence of both success and progress ( if the terms 
are not synonymous), allow me to introdnce aa witnesses some of my neighbors. One 
says: "While all my treesatedoingwell,outof some thousandaof Honey Locust planted 
I have not lost a single tree from any cause." The lai^est of these are ux inches in 
diameter. Another says; "Almost every Osage Orange tree planted in the spring of 1S83 
grew; in 13,000 scarcely one missed, and they grew the first season two to five feet. Five 
acres planted in the spring of 1884 did just as well." Another: "IKd not loses tree in 
14,000 put ont in 1884." Another: " Did not hise five per cent, of 7,000 Black Locust 
planted in the fall of 1883, and now many of them are aix feet high." I planted at the 
same time 300 each of Catalpa, Ailantos, Buesian Mulberry, and Honey Locust. Many 
of them grew last season three to ux feet Another man, whose treea have been planted 
two to five years (twelve acres}, says: "My Mnlberry, Catalpa, Ash and Locust caoH be 
beaten in any country." And still another says; "I planted 27,000 trees in the spring 
of 1883, coniuBting of Soft Maple, Osage Orange, Catalpa, and Mtdberry. It took less tlutn 
3,000 to replant in the spring of 18B4, and now my trees are four to nx feet high—* - 
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EEC0HMEKDATI0N8. 

I would Dtge that large plaotatiotu, as on limber cltima, be made on the south side, 
extendinit eiiUrel; acroee the tract planted, to protect the orchard, crops, Block and home 
lTDm the eonth winds. The sonth winds do almost all the damage done bj the wind in 
this country. Shelter-belts to protect orchards shtiDid be heaviest on the south side. In 
evidence of this proposition, I have never seen a. Peach .tree in the conol; full of fruit 
unless protected on the south side bj a grove, building, or bluff. I know of an Apple 
orchard, part of which is protected on the south bv a dense grove. Tbe Ireen behind the 
grove bear fruit — the others do not. The limbs of Apple trees without this protection 
all point to the north, exposing the bodies of the trees on the south side to tbe sun, where 
thej should be shaded froip the start if possible. 

Plant one-jear-old seedling trees (because they are so much eauer handled ), four feet 
apart in rows both ways. Cut off the tops to within two inches of the ground. Culti- 
vate thoroughlj with plow and hoe ( level cultivation is beat ) until the trees shade tbe 
ground enough to keep down the weeds. Plant in the fall if not too dr;. Uae kin<ls 
tested in jour localitj. 

If my cantral Kansas friends will follow iheee suggeslions thej will soon be con- 
vinced that the much-talhed-of " timber line," which a few feais ago was supposed to 
croM the State a little westofTopeka, has moved on west of us. And I believe by plant- 
ing forests we can gradually crowd this line west until eventually it will be pushed over 
into Colorado. 

This work should be encouraged in every way possible — by county and State fair asso- 
ciations, by horticultural societies, and espec^lly by Congressionsl and State legisluturee. 
The timber-calturo law should not be repealed. "The glaring frauds" under this act 
of Congress exist only in the minds of Congressmen and their strikers who know nothing 
of tbe workings of the law. I have watched this matter closely in this county. There 
has been some speculation, hut to no greater extent than under homestead entries. 
The frauds are committed under the preemption laws. But I am wandering from my 
snlgecL The Legislatures, especially of the States west of the Miraisdppi river, should 
ofo a bounty for forest-tree planting — both on the roadude and on the fanna. 



FORESTRY IN THE ARKANSAS VALLEY. 

BT t. F. KARTnt, WINFULD. 

If from reading this article on forestry any brother farmer becomes more interested 
and better informed on this subject, and is thos induced to surround his home with 
the beauty and comforts of shade and protection, and supply not only his own wants for 
fuel, posts, etc., but in a few years, by not an over amount of exertion, be able to supply his 
lessen lelligent and less-enterprising neighbors' wants, then this effort will not have been 
in vain. A self-consdousness of duty, faithfully .performed, in calling attention to this 
question, that'is a vital one to tbe State of Kansas, and to every one of her citizens, and 
thus inducing persons everywhere to engage earnestly in the work, is the only incentive of 
the writer. 

I am aware that there are persons who appreciate this matter, yet, from lack of ex- 
perience, or financial inability to expend money in baying young trees, they fail to do, 
Aom time to time, what they very much desire U> do. To sncb I would say, Do not 
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becotDC dishrartened in thu more than an; other enterprise; bat BtrikeoQt boldly, man- 
fully, with euch means aa you have, and if you cannot procure tbe most valuable varieties 
for plantiag secure the beat you can get. Get Peach pits, and if Ihey bRve remained in 
a dry stale, if plaDted thus, they may not gerroiaate until thesecoud season, but byopoi- 
ing them carefully, and planting early in spring, tbey are quite sure to grow. If you 
cannot get such seed, you may be able to get some seedling trees, or find good pits under 
trees that bore the season previous. Plant in rows about six feet apart, and trees or seed 
from one to four feet in the row. Then you may procure young Cottonwood trees, or 
cuttings of tbe same, without the outlay of any money. Thus you may very soon pro- 
duce your ottn fruit, and also firewood i and what is paramount to these, yon end yonr 
stock will have the comforts of protection from the destructive wind storms; then, too, 
you will have the company and songs of insectivorous birds, lo not only cheer, but alio 
aid you in the battle with insect foes. 

8ach planting will form the nucleus for more eztenuve plantings of betl«r kinds, and 
in a few yeara your farm will grow valuable, and not only a pleasant ^place to.sec^ but a 
delightful place to live In. 

KINDS TO PLANT. 

In speaking of the varieties to plant for forestry purposes, no attempt will be made 
to give an extended list, or a scientific classification of the same; but 1 will name in a 
plain manner only such varieties aa have proven successful in southern Kansas, and such 
as are valuable for the various purposes of the farm and the mechanic arts; preference 
always being given to those exhibiting the greatest degree of health and power of teuit- 
ing the attacks of insects. 

Oalaifa Speciom is a forest tree of large uie, as found in lowlands of Indiana, lUinius 
Tennessee, Missouri, and Arkansas. Though found native in the low, rich alluvial lands 
of the above-named States, its power of adaptation is remarkable. It is grown in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania, on tbe Hudson in New York, and as far north as Cape Cod; in the 
western States of Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska — everywhere it is growing rapidly in 
fiiTor. The writer knows of no tree having so many desirable qnaliciet^ with so few ob- 
jectionable ones, and that we can look to with such hopeful anticipations of rewatding 
the planter to the same degree in tbe immediate future. It is easily propagated ; ttans- 
planls with fine success; grows rapidly; free from insect enemies; a beantiful tree, free 
from thorns; will not sprout from tbe mutilated roots; the loaves or bark are not liable 
to be eaten by slock; will sprout from the stump — thus the teeecan be reproduoed when 
deured; makes eioellent fire-wood; thelnmber is highly prized for furniture and wagon 
eln^ and the posts and railroad ties are next to imperishable, poets having been known 
to be in the ground for upwards of eighty, years, and yet perfectly sound. I have- no 
bentalion in platnng it al the head of the list. 

Blaek WainiU. — No description need be given of this indispensable tree. The lumber 
u now well-nigb exhausted, and tbe price has so greatly advanced, that in many instances 
several hundred dollars have been pud for a single tree. It is easily and cheaply grown 
from the nuts; free from disease, and usaalt; froe from ii^arious Insects; the trees are 
Dot often ir^ured by slock; it is adapted to upland and lowland, and no exienuve 
plantation should be without a large proportion of Walnut 

Qreen AA. — This, like tbe Walnut, ia a slow grower, but the value of the timb» in 
the various mechanic arts ia so important that it ahonld not be omitted from any con- 
wderable eflbrt at forestry. 

Osai;c Onmge. — This is a medium stow grower, requiring twelve to fourteen years to 
make good fence posts, and twenty lo twenty-five yeais for railroad ties; for grape stakes, 
eight to ten years. It has many of the good qualities of the Catalpa, with the difiereoce 
of the Osage being a harder wood, susceptible of a very fine polish, so valuable for wag- 
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on* that it may be used for this parpose while green, it not being Ibhle to ahriok io sea- 
Boning. There is ibuadiuit evidence of the dimbilit? of the limber. Some who have 
been familiar with the native forests of Texas, and the variotn purposes for which the 
wood has been aged for forlj yeare, say they never had found s man who had ever a^en 
the heart wood rotten. Prof. J. B. Turner, of Jacksonville, III., write* that he has bean 
snd grape poles in his g»rden that have been in use at least twenty years; and that he 
no more thinks of housing an Osage Orange whilfle-tree or donble-tree, if all of heart 
wood, than to think of housing his crowbars to keep them from rotting. This quality 
of the timber is an important matter to persons having old hedge-rowa, the larger trees 
of which may be cut without material injury to the hedge, and used for various purposes 
OD the farm. While the timber is durable, so are the thorns; this must be borne in 
mind, and while it would prove a great private and public benefit to have the Osage 
Orange largely grown, each planter mnst learn for himself whether he can bear the vex- 
ation and danger of the thorns. Leaving the thorns out of the qnestion, it is one of the 
beat trees for shelter-belts or wind-breaka. 

8c^ MapU. — It ia a rapid-growing tree, makes a fine shade, but its wood is not espe- 
cially valuable: is, like some othen, liable to be attacked by borers. 

Cbuonvood. — This is bo well known that a description would be superfluous. It is the 
moet rapid growing of any of our forest trees. I look the measure of one tree in Vernon 
township that was of nine years' growth and measured sixty inches in circumference, and 
irill make three-fourths of a cord of wood. This, with the Soft Kaple, is preeminently 
the poor man's tree. The Cottonwood has, aside from its rapid growth, but little to rec- 
ommend it. It should not be planted on thin upland, as it will most likely be early 
destroyed by borers. 

Moedio Cherry. — This fruit tree it here referred to on account, not of its fruit, as it 
is well known, but its adaptation to growing and doing quite well in prairie sod. I know 
of no tree that will succeed to so great a degree under such bad treatment. 

The Elm (white and red) grows slowly, but at last makes a magnificent tree. Being 
well known, further reference at this time is useless. 

The JlaekbeT/y is a native and well known, grows rapidly, and is rather a desirable 
tree. 

Tbe Ooits should only be planted on our bottom lands, as at beet they grow slowly. 

Pecan. — This is a valuable tree, not only for its nuts, but for mechanical purposes, 
and should be planted much more largely than it.is. 

AmK ( native). — The Inmber of the Ash is in great demand, and rapidly increadng. 
It grows quite rapidly, and will be very profitable in the timber plantation. Ol^ections 
are made to it on account of it being so prolific in seed, which, blowing to a considerable 
distance, is liable to soon spread over the farm, greatly to the annoyance of the owner. 
However, a few such <»i each quarter.section, for the present at least, might prove a great 

Honeg Locuil, — This is alsoanative; is easily grown from seed; grows rapidly; is 
4)nile free from disease and insects' attacks; grows to a large size; and the wood is quite 
durable. The thorns are its great drawback. Its several good quali^es overcome, to 
some extent, this ol^ection. 

Keatueieg Oajfee 2V<e.— This is a well-known and in many respects a very desirable 
tree. It adapts itself to most soils, and for all purposes for which the Honey Locust is 
prized is quite preferable. It is one of the few trees that have proved succe«sful in 



i Maplf {Box EliUr), isanativeof our section, and is well known. It grows 
rapidly, and makes a beautiful lawn and shade tree; well adapted tostreet planting. Its 
wood is not BO especially esteemed as some others in the mechanic arts; yetjor fii«-wood 
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■nd purposes before named it abould not be excluded. It ie eonl^ propagated, and trans- 
planta readily. A good syrup and iugar can be msde from its mp, but it is oot likely b> 
be extensively planted for this purpose. It is well adapted to moet soils and localititt 
in tbis section. Tlie cbief difficulty in growing it is tbe borers, which frequently dam- 
age and sometimes destroy the trees. They should be headed low, so that their own 
branches or those of other trees may shade or protect their trunks from the afteniooD 
sun, and kept in vigorous growth, and thus largely secure them from tbe borer's attack*. 

BltuJc Loom. — This, a well-known tree in the older States for many yeus, in otost 
lootUties here is subject to the attack of borers ; so mot^ so that bat little effort is made 
to grow it, and in fact it is only perpetuated by sprouting from the root and stomp, 
which, as well as by seed, is the natural method of reproduction. Its wood is priied for 
its durability. The tree grows rapidly, attaining quite a lai^je-siied tree in t^ to twelve 
years. Fn rapidity of growth- it excels most others, approaching that of the compara- 
tively worthless Cottonwood. Where tried in the southern and western part of Kansas 
it.fleems to be perfectly at home, and more than meeting the expectation of the planter, 
and thus fai it has been exempt from the attacks of its old enemy, the borer, but whether 
this fiivor will be continued is a matter of doubt and anxiety. It should be planted io 
ground to be permanently used for this purpose, as it will be difficult to get clear of itOD 
account of its tendency to sprout from the roota. It would be well to include this valu- 
able tree in your planting. 

ituinan Mv&erry, — This is perhaps one of the most promi^ng of a long list of exotic 
trees. There has been a great diversity of views expressed by those who have tried it in 
limited quantities. Tbe main objection urged against it being that it is too dwarfish or 
spreading in its habit of growth. It is now claimed by its friends that it should be 
propagated only from seed, as only where grown from cuttings does it take the objec- 
tionable form. Certain it is that the Mennonites who came from Rusua, and brought 
the seed with them, are meeting with eminent success in growing it in large quantities 
for hedging, for timber, and for ulh-worm culture, in central and western Kansas. It is 
perfectly hardy, healthy, and free from insect enemies; transplants succttafuUy; is free 
fromtbonu; grows more rapidly than our native black mulberry; attains a large size; 
and its timber is of the moat durable kind. Nothing equals it for a wind-break. In re- 
ply to a letter inquiring in regard to this tree, Hon. L. A. Simmons, of Wellington, 
writes me that in coiuequence of its spreading habit he had not felt favorable to it until 
last season. He cut some of his trees to the ground, and from the stump he allowed but 
one sprout to grow, which grew upright, quite to his satisfaction. The trees that were 
not thus cut back produced a line crop of fruit, which was relished very well by his 
ftmily, and the birds gave them their exclusive attention while it lasted, and thus saved 
his crop of cherries. The young trees, grown from seed, can be parchased from reliable 
nurserymen at reasonable rates. I would advise planting them for wind-breaks and for 
their profit, for purposes above named; and ultimately, by judicious thinning, for tim- 
ber. It makes a fine shade tree; and if you plant it for any or all of the above-named 
purposes, and at any time you desire to engage in silk-growing, which evidently is & 
coming industry for this State, you will have tbe food for the worms. 

£iwjrw"-' Red Cedar, Scotch Pine, Austrian Pine, White Pine, Norway Spruce, and 
Arbor Vita? or While Cedar. Their relative success is about in the order named, and for 
the vatiouB purposes of the lawn and for timber are highly priied. It is claimed that the 
RedCedaristheonly native evergreen of which Kansas can boast; and right well hasshe 
made the selection. It grows even better here than in the Eastern States. It will attain 
a height of ten feet in a lees number of years. The value of its timber is well known; it 
is quite ornamental; will bear any amount of shearing; is a fine shelter for Inrds; andaa 
a wind-break nothing but a tightly-built stone fence will equal IL The other cvergreem 
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named have s high merit pecnliar to each, but !□ this Bection at this time are planted 
onij for oraamentol purpoeee. 

PE0FIT3 OF FOREST TREES. 

The following m condensed from estimates made by iCobert Douglas & Sona, or Wau- 

k^an, IllinolB, vbo make a q>ecialt7 of forest-tree seedlings. They have planted for 

railroads eitenstve plantations; and their experience and honesty being beyond question, 

they are fully qualified to give correct estimates: 

10,001) Teirllng pUnU (CstUpa) HO 00 

Freight mod tniuportatlon,U7 (Spar IhouHnd 30 00 

Tvo THn* cnltlTmlion, three p]aviDg>««h, It tZ each II 00 

ToUl, 1102 OO 

On the fiinn of the Ohio State Univeruty such trees attained a diameter of four and 
three-fourths inches and a height of seventeen feet in fire years from planting. In seven 
to eight years they woald be large enough to make fence posts; but let,us add fifty per 
cent, to this estimate, and call it twelve years, and let us suppose that the stand of trees 
has been reduced to 2,500 per acre. We woold then have 2,.500 posts, worth at least 
twenty cents each, or $500. Many of the tope would make second-class poets, others being 
nseful for poles, etc., and all valuable for fuel, thus more than paying the cost of clearing. 
Against this income we have to deduct the original cost of the plantation, with interest 
on the same for twelve years. Calculating this interest at six per cent., and compounded, 
the original sum will have doubled ; and yet, after this handsame allowance and liberal 
calculation, there will be a balance left of 3^296, or about $9.25 per acre per annum for 
the Qse of the land. Daring the first season of cullivating the trees, if the ground is 
good, a crop of corn may be grown between the trees; and after cultivating the third year 
the ground might be sown to clover, and used for hog pasture, which would pay the rent 
on the land. On the butts of cash profita, excluding all other advantages of the grove 
what formiug operations pay better? 

Ex-Commisdoner Gale, of Cowley county, has growing on his farm in Rock town- 
ship about five acres of Cottonwoods, the cuttings for which were planted in the spring 
of 1878. The distance is about four to seven feet; the cuttings were put eight to ten 
inches deep. He cultivated them two years, nnce which no attention has been ^ven 
them. The trees are now five to eight inches in diameter, and forty feet high. Mr. 
Qale thinks that forty cords of wood could now be cut from each acre, which, if valued 
at $3 per cord on the ground, would make a total of $120 per acre, or $600 for the five 
acres. This gives more than $17 to the acre per annum. Much of this timber, if used 
for the various purposes of the farm where it could be kept above the ground, would be 
of much more value than if used for cotd-wood. Mr. Gale regatds this timber belt as 
nearly or quite equal to a straw shed as protection to stock in cold, windy weather. The 
valne of the grove for purposes of wind-break, a protection to the birds, and in beauti- 
fying his home, are more than sufGcient for the annual rent on land ; so that with little 
care and expense be realizes a much greater cash return from this land than if he had 
cultivated the same in annual crops. If Mr. Gale was interrogated as to what part of 
hia farm he regards as of the greatest value, no doubt he would reply that it Is that part 
where his bnildings, his orchards and his groves are located, and that if the orchards 
and groves were removed the &rm would be greatly depreciated in value- 
On the first of May, 1880, the writer planted 3,700 one-year-old Catalpas. The ground 
on which they are planted is divided by a draw or ravine, the soil of which is quite good 
for the purpose, but not better than most of the bottom land in this county. On either 
side of this draw the land is quite poor, resembling somewhat a gumix) soil The trees 
were brought from Ohio the November previous to planting, and planted yery late in 
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the spriog, and the season following was the dry seBson ; bo that the coaditioni were un- 
favorable to success. Thej sland four feet apart each waf . The firet and eecood seHSOOS 
thej were plowed three Umes each aad hoed twice, and two plowings were given them 
the third sesson ; since which no attention hu been given them. The trees ftanding on 
the poorer soil now average eight inches in cirmniference and seven feet high, and those 
in the good soil thirteen inches in circumference and twelve feet high. 



8,700 plinta at » per lOU, BJ » 

Preparing grounds and plinllng G 00 

CultlTstlng MTen timej, IB » 

Twohoelngs SOS 

Bant of land Bra jtm, !3 00 

Inl«i-«it not eicecdlDg M W 

Total, JM TO 

There are now standing on the ground 3,600 tree«, and no one would place their value 
at less than Ave centa each, which would a^regate (180. Certain it ia that the owner 
would not have the ground cleared of the treee for double the amount. Three jears 
hence, and fence posts can be cut in order to properly thin the trees, when the yearly in- 
come may continue perpetually. 

The fallowing remarks are taken from an address by Hon. £mil Bothe: 

"Man)' mUlloiis or dollars of AmeTlcin capital art iovesMd in larloiu entOTprlaca vhloh require 

turo Id the proper locilltT. Grent fortaoes arc risked in wild ipecuUtlooi In railroads which par Do 
dlTidendg, in rniniag stocks vhioh enrich onlr the ageals oi brokers selUog Ihem, Id lands and lots 
which DCTtr atuln the expected iociease of 'alue. But there Is certainly no risk Id forat cultuie. It 
produces an article of geoeral aod steadllr-lncreailng deniand, and It can be calculalsd with abooat 
matbcmetical certiUntr what proBt may be derived nrani It.aad withiD what time. Tbe fact that It U 
highly remunflratlTfi Id all Europe, where land la much higber In prioe than here, should Juatify the 
expoctallon that <t witl be prodtable here. 

"Oar sail and climate produce a much larger varletjr at Talosble limber thao aaj Earopean 
oouDtry. SeTcral speclea of Amarleaa trees an dow tultlvalad there Terj eitenslTelr, becauae of 
their superior qualitiea, and wlib a view to Urge proBt tbererrom. Our American Bickorr, Black 
Walnut, Hard Maple and Wild Cherry, far InUanoe, have none of their equals In Europe. They eidte 
the onry of Enropesa oarrlage maken, furniture men, and msDulkcIurera of t«ols. They are dow 
largely exported Aom America, but the forest meu of Germany and Franoe are earneally engaged In 
raislDg thom [or the home njarket. 

" Now it is well known tkat on this continent forest trees grow much quicker and comparatively 
taller than In the Easl«rn Hemliphere. Cere the moat ueeful trees attain their full dCTelopment la 
two4hlrdg of the time required in Europe, id ad'intage which can hudly be oTer-estimaied. Locuai, 
although being a very bard and solid wood, will make fonoe posts and parement blocks In eight yeara 
from the seed, and large trees In twelieyoiin. Its beautlfyii, golden yellow color, mixed with Jet blaok. 
makH It well adapted for elegant funillure. t'jUalpa, which makes the best railroad ties, grow* eien 
quicker. Hickory, now largely exported to Europe and coming In great demand there, will prove 
eiooedlngly proBtable. Sown In roars three feet apart, the note six Inches in the row, the young treca 
will grow up straight and slender. In Bie years thinning out may oommoDce, and hoop-polca may be 
sold ; the next thinning out will gite malerUl for spokes and buggy filb] and tbo b««t trees left stand. 
Ing at proper distance will make a Sne forest in less than twenty years. 

" Black WalDut Is a slow grower, but Is getting so costly that it Is worth while to think of planting 
It fbr speculation. Men below the age of tbiny-flie yean will reap a rich harrest from Ihe cultivation 
of this Taluabte limber before they have paswd the beat time of thslr life. A fony-»cr« lot of Black 
Walnut forest, now planted, will in twenty years make Its owner IndopendonllJ wealthy, wjlhout re- 
quiring outlay or labor. 1 am told that a genllemaa who, twenty years ago, planted tweln acres of 
land In southern Indlaoa with Pecan nuts made a fortune by it and created the source of a large yearly 

If on every quarter-section now occupied in this State there were growing orchards, 
hedges, and forest belts to the extent of ten acres, the timber belts so arranged as to be 
moat efTectual in breaking the force of the winds, who would not say that the benefits to 
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(he individtuil ownen aad the State at large nould be incalculable? The advantages 
ue plainly tnanifeet in thus having wind-breaks, shade, fruit, birds, and then theee treee 
groiring Jtax by year more valoable fbr all the parpoeee of the farm and the mechanic 
arta. If Omnipotence wonld decree that every foreat tree, and every tree bearing fruit, 
and every i>eaatiAiI flower planted by the hand of man, should die, and every eflbrt 
hereafter made to grow theee things should prove unavailing, we would suddenly awake 
to their juat iniportanoe and wail over the deaolation. Civilization will not, cannot, ex- 
ist in a desert. The wants of man for timber in the mechanic arts, and the growing of 
the same for climatic pnrpoaea, will Dot be approached until at least one-tenth of the en- 
tire area of the country is covered with trees. So the planter need have no fear of over- 
doing the matter of planting trees. 



FORESTRY FOR PHILLIPS COLTJTY. 



I have been in this county but comparatively a short time, and have had better suc- 
cess here with trees than in central Illinois, with its hard eubs<»l and surplus water. Trees 
can be planted here with success from the first day of October until the first day of June, 
whenever there is no frost in the air or in the earth. In Illinois, trees planted at any 
time bnt in the spring will heave out and be destroyed quite frequently. Our air here 
is rather dry, but appears to be becoming more humid with the cultivation of Uie land. 
Onr lessee are Dot one-fourth from drouth that there would be fVom heaving in Illinois 
and Iowa, where trees have been well cultivated. This is a substantial fact .\lmast 
aiiy trees that will succeed in Illinois will do «o here, on bottom or level lands. On up- 
land, trees grow dwarfed and begin to seed when five or six feel high, because of the 
hard clay sulMoil, wliich is dry l^ecause the buffalo grass sheds the falling rain like a 
roof. When the land is under cultivation the water will go down and soften the clay, 
when trees will grow with more thrift, as the tap-roots can strike deeply. I have ob- 
served that forest trees do best when planted cloee^ ss they shade the ground qnickly 
and keep down weeds; grow upright and straight; retain the leaves as a mulch; are a 
protection to themselves from drying winds; hold the snow, and establish a forest condi- 
tion, and hence will grow more thriftily. Nature establishes forests by planting thickly, 
and thins by the "survival of the fittest." Let us follow her teachings. I believe a 
grove planted with 10,000 seedlings to the acre will be profitable, while I doubt very . 
much if 2,000 would be, as the conditions are exactly the oppoule of what I have said 
abov^ if we plant thin, or like an orchard. 

Most of the timber plantations in the county are only efforts to secure the land under 
the "timber-culture act," and just enoush trees are planted to secure theolject, which is 
all the planters care fbr. Amelioration of the climate and future general benefit to the 
country are not considered. Hence 90 per cent, are miserable, abortive attempts and 
failures. Poverty, lack of knowledge, and ahiftlessness only make tree culture a failure 
here. Not that trees "won't grow" — I know they iri^. Perhaps the fostering care of 
State Ic^slation would give the people more encoorngement. 

Asfar'aa I have observed of evergreen^ the Scotch and Austrian Pines and Red 
Cedar ancceed well here, and will do for popular and economic planting. They grow 
rapidly, will thrive in the moBt exposed situations, and form an impenetrable wind- 
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break. Ilundrede of farmen in Iowa have wind-breilu ■round their hoaaes, barm and 
sUckjarda. They tind that growing pine trees are cheaper than dta^ng pine lumber. 
Nearly all kinds of fancy evergreeiu and shrubbery can be grown here by skillfnl and 
intelligent management, if they are properly sheltered. 



LIST OF RECOMMENDED FOREST TREES. 

BY THE SECHETABV. 

The following varietiee of forest trees are recommended for cultivation in EansM. 
Bach list here given is classilied as to texture and durability of the wood, and in the 
order of comparative value : 

< Soft Wood Class. — Ash-leaved Maple (Box Elder), Cottonwood, EHm, red. Linden 
( Baaswood ), Maple, white. Sycamore, Willow. 

Hard Wood Class. — Ailantoa, Ash, Black Locust, Black Walnut, Catalpa, Cheny, 
wild, Elm, white, Hackberry, Eentncky Coffee Tree, Maple, sugar. Mulberry, Pecan Not. 

Very Hard Wood Clabb. — Hickory, Honey Locust, Onge Onmge, Oak, whit«, 0*k, 

DunABiLiTY or Wood. — The Catalpa, Ouge Orange, and Oaks — white and bnrr — 
are most durable when exposed to atmosphere, or buiied in the ground. Ailantua, Blade 
Walnut, Honey Locust, Black Locust, Mulberry, Aeb, Cherry, Sugar Maple, and Elms are 
durable in dry places, and are desirable woods for inude fiaiebing, and the manufiicture 
of many kinds of implements which are housed in bad weather. 

Most of the other classes decay rapidly when exposed to rains and sun, and pooocm 
few valuable properties for other purposes than fuel and temporary constmctions. 

In thdr adaptability to locations and soils, all except the Ailantus succeed best oit low 
and bottom lands. The Ailantus is hardy, and produces the best resolts on gravelly up- 
lands. But there are others in the list which thrive satisfactorily on uplands and resist 
the ii^urioua effects of drouth, and can be relied on when planted in such locations. Sudi 
are the Honey Locust, Osage Orange, Catalpa, Hackberry, and While Elm. 

The most valuable varieties for their wood are Black Walnut, Catalpa, Usage Orange, 
Wild Cherry, Hickory, Oaks — white and burr — Ash, Ailantus. 

Imsect Attacks. — The Honey Locust, Osage Orange, Calalpa, and Black Walnut are 
the least liable to, in fact almost entirely exempt from, any damaging species. Most of 
the soft-wood class, and the Ash, Elms, Hackberry, Black Locust, and Oaks of the bacd 
class, are some seasons quite seriously injured by the attack of flat-headed species of tree 
borers; but this usually occurs during the prevalence of dry weather, and more frequently 
daring the year of planting, and a low vitality in the tree, caused by poor condition of 
tree and late planing, or neglect in culture, as well as from a drouth. This can be largely 
averted by using seeds, or trees not more than one year old, and by constantly stimuUtiog 
the growth by frequent cultivation. 
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FORESTRY, BY COUNTIES. 

The following conntj' reports have been compiled from aoewere lo Circular No. 2, for 
1884, as folloiTB: 

SBCKETAai'B OrnCB. K*N<US STAIK HOBTICI'LTI'BAL SOCIETY,) 

UnBUNCK. Kamsas, November 10, IBM. J 
Dkab Su: Pennitmetokliidljuk ^oar unhil atteDUoD to tbe questloni conUiniid In thlictr- 
ouUr, which lie iDteDded to collect >uch iDronutlonreUllngtothefbreitrj luterestu will bevolaable 
■1 > guide to planter! In Konsai, and eapeclaltj to thaw irho are Httllng upon Iha Weelern pmlrleg 
and MtempllDg to Imptare luoh lands for ibeli fliUire homn. Id jour sniiren pLewM conilder the 
quefltioEU tttyia a praotloal point, bued on eiperleoce of f our own, or the obeerfatlopt of othen who 
are practical men and engaged In lucb work to luch an extent u to enable Ihem to Impart the knowl- 
edge herein dealred. 



1. Haa Iho pUnliog of ftoreat tieea lii grovea, bolts and timber lots bean a ■ucocaa In IBMr 

2. What varieties of iteeshaTe been moat eilenslielTUKd? (1) For grovco. (!) Far belu or shel- 
ters. (S) For limber lota. 

3. WbatiTiIamofplantlDgbasbeenmortiacceasfUl? 

4. Wbat distanoe* la rows have proven prelMablat 

9. WlutiTBtem of caltunhas given the mast satlafaclarr results! 
0. Whst, In jour oplnian, haTe been the csuiea ol failures, If sn j7 
7- Do jon racommend seed planting, or young trees, on the ground whore they are to stand perms- 

5. If seed, wbat Is the beat preparation and aHer-manageuent ? 

9. If janog trees, wbat the best age to use, sod wbat preparation da jou give them for plautlngf 

10. If both seeds ajid joung trees, please state the varieties to be used in eaab olus. (1) Seeds. (2) 
Young trees. 

11. Please arrange the fallowing list In the order of preference, based on etperlenea and observa- 
tion, Bs to their comparative value fbr genera] purpoees, ready adaption to ollmate and soil, and eoo- 
ceaafUl growth: (I| Black Walnut; (2J Calalpa —Western Hardy; (S) Honey Locust; |4) White Ash. 
(S) Green Ash; (6) Boi Elder; (7) Osage; (8) Cottonwood; (>) White Elm; (ID) Had Elm; [II) WhlU 
Maple ; (II) Black Locust. 

13. If aoy are objectionable, please erase and Bubstitote otben preferable, If any, atatiag the atjeo- 

13. Please classify the list Into two cissses, as best adapted {1) le uplands; |2) to lowlands. 

14. What has proven the best culture for |1) upland plantatlaiu; fi) lowland plantations. 
lA. Do you recommend Ml or spring planting of seeds maturing In autumn? 

16. If spring, what Is the best method of presarratton ovBr the winter? 
IT. Do yOD recommend IU1 or spring planting for young treeg? 

18. insects: Are they preialent and seriously damaging (o any of Ibe varieties of forest treesf If 
so, which, and In what manner? 

19. What means are need for prevention? 

10, An rabbits Iroublesome? If so, whatmeanaaresucoeaarully used to protect the trees? 
31. Is the ares of forest-tree plantations being aauually eatandedt 

XI. Do yan discover s tendency to early decay of trees planted (1) on uplanda? If so, slate which 
varieties, and the age at which decay becomes apparent. [If On lowlsDds. 

33. Do ihelter-beita prove an advantage to your fruit grounds? If so, In what way? 

34. Do shelter-belts prove an advantage to general Held crops? If so, In what way? 

Please give this clroutar your careful attention, and return your answer to this offlce by December 
10, I8M. Very truly, etc, 0. C. Bbackett, .'UtreUry. 



ATCHISOM C01NTY.-Br IIabvey L. Bbown, Ivbbhay. 

Tbe planting of foi«st trees in grovea and timber loU has been a success, ttnd the 
wood-growth in 1884 was remarbabi? fine and vigorous. White Maple, Aah-leaved 
llaple, Walnut, Osage Orange and Cottonirood have been most extensively used in 
planting for timber lots; while the White Maple, Ash-lesved Maple and Osage Orangtt 
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nre preferred for eheller-bellB. The tyelem of planting in rows four feet apart, uid re- 
moving or (binning them out aa the development with age requires, and cultivaiion each 
year similar to that needed to produce a crop of corn, has proven to be the beat. Seeds 
may be snccesufully need in the construction of beltu or limber lots, though young tree* 
or se«dling8 are equally as successful. For seeds (he land should be Ihorouglily prepared 
by deep plowing and harrowing, and the younft plants kept free of weeds by good cnltnre. 
When trees are to be used, one and two-year-olda are preferable. The roots should be 
kept moist from the time they are taken up, and planted wbea the land is in proper con- 
dition. The following list is recommended, and is arranged in the order of comparatire 
value for general purposes, ready adaptation to climate and soil, and successful growth : 
Black Walnnt, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage Orange, Cottonwood, White Elm, 
Red Kim, White Maple, Catalpa— Western Hardy. The last named has not been 
plantcdextensively, therefore not fully tested. TbeBlackLocust is ruined by the attacks 
of borers. For uplands, the Catalpa, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage Orange, 
Cottonwood, White Elm, Red Elm and White Maple are most suitable. For lowlands, 
the Walnut, White Ash, Green Ash and Cottonwood afford the best results. In rilher 
location success depends largely on good cultivation. Spring is the safest time in which 
to plant yonng treeti, or seeds, as seeds when planted in the fall are liable to be destroyed 
by mice and other peats. Of pests, caterpillars destroy the leaves of the White Maple, 
and borers riddle the Black Locust; but the most injury done to forest trees while young 
is by rabbits. The area of art iRcially -grown forest trees is not extensive in the county, 
but all such plantations are healthy and vigorous, and there are no indications of any 
early decay, on either the lowlands or uplands. Shelter-belts have proven a great advan- 
tage U) the fruit and iield crops, in destroying the force of violent winds, and tempering 
their cold effects. 

B.4ETON tlJUNTV.— Br Joskfh IiAI-lt, Huqh A. Wilson, <;reat Bend; Joan F. Dovlb, N«tuiin. 

Forest trees have always been a success wherever properly planted, and cared for 
after planted. I^ttoawood, Ash-leaved Maple and Black Walnut are most successfully 
used for groves; Cottonwood, Black Walnut, Osage Orange and Willow for shelter-belts; 
a few planters are using the Hotiey Locust. For timber lots, Cottonwood, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Black Walnnt, Ash and Honey Ixtcust. Seeds, as a rule, are preferable to young 
trees in planting. Drop two or three in a place, and when the young plants are three 
or four inches in height, thin out to a single plant.' But young trees, not over a year old, 
are used successfully. Care must be given to keep the roots moist by dipping them in 
the mud, and the ground firmly packed around them wheii set. If young trees are to 
be used, the Asb-leaved Maple, Osnge Orange, Cottonwood, White Elm and Hackberiy 
are the easiest and safest in transplanting. List recommended, and arranged iiv the or- 
der of comparative value for general purposes, ready adaptation to climate and soil, 
and successful growth: 1, Black Walnut; 2,WhiteAE<h; 3, Bed Elm, Catalpa, Ash-lesved 
Maple; 4, Osage Orange; 5, Cottonwood; C, Ash-leaved Maple, Honey Locust, White Ash ; 
7, Green Ash, White Maple, Catalpa; 8, White Maple, White Ash, Hackberry; 9, 
Osage Orange, Green Ash, White Elm; 10, White Elm, Black Locust, Red Elm^ 11, 
Honey locust, White Elm; 12. Catalpa, Red Elm, 

I Nora.— Where man ibsn one tarlptf is DienlloDed Id cnnnecllou wllb the numher in tbs oriel, 
\\kj an tbe r«MmiiHDdBlion of tb« reporter, corresponding aiih Itae ardrr of tbelr nomei al tlie bead- 
ing.— Secbbt* hv .] 

For planting on uplands, Black Walnut, Honey T.ocnst, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage 
Orange; for lowlands, add to the foregoing Cottonwood, White Ash, Catalpa, Hackberty, 
White Elm, and Bed Elm. But all varieties succeed best on the lowlands. All kinds 
of seeds which require freezing should be planted in the fall, or assoonasripened; others 
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msy b« kept through Ihe winter, mixed with moist Band, aod Uored in ft uellar. Ash- 
leaved Haple and While Aah placed in a cool, dry cellar maintain their vitality until 
planting-time in the spring. The planting of yonng trees is the moat Bucceesful wheo 
done in spring-time. Of insects, there are none which seriousl)' iujare forest trees except- 
ing a borer which attacks tlie White Ash. Uroand aquirreb are quitedestructive to seeds 
planted ia spring. To prevent this, nnts are coated with tar and then rolled in ashes, 
tft for easy handling may be rolled in nnd. Babbits are quite ituurious to young Ca- 
talpa and White Ash trees. This may be prevented by coating the trees with some kind 
of wash oflensive to them. The area of forcat-tree planting is annually extending. There 
■re some complaints of a tendency to decay among such as are planted on aplands, but 
by some of the most experienced planters it is believed to be the result of neglect. Shel- 
ter-belts are a great advantage to fruit grounds. Trees make a straigbter growth and form 
* more evenly shaped head, and the bloom and fruit are preserved by such protection 
trota violent southwest winds. They have also proven to t>e advantageous in protect- 
ing the field nope from the withering hot south winds. 

BROWN COUNTY.- Bv B. C, Chasb, Huwith.. 
Poreat-tree planting, wherever done properly, wss a success in 1SS4. The Calalpa, 
Honey Locust, Black Walnnt, Green Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage Orange and Cotton- 
woad were used most eitensivety for groves; Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Haple, Black 
Walnut and Osage Orange for shelter-belts; snd Black Walnut and Catalpa for timber 
lots. The cultivation should be the saiqe as a thrifty fanner would give his com, until 
the trees are four or five years old, when they will take care of themselves, if protected 
from cattle and fire. Of most sorts I would recommend osing young, not over one-yenr- 
otd trees, cutting them back to near the collar at planting-time. This will insure a cer- 
tain growth and straight body. The Black Walnut should be started with seed, as it 
does not bear transplanting well. The following list of varieties is recommended as well 
addled to our climate and soil, aiid preferred in the order named ; Black Walnut, Ca- 
talpa { Western Hardy ), Honey Locust, White Ash, Green Ash, Box Elder, Osage, Cot- 
tonwood, White Elm, Red Elm, White Maple, Rnsnan Mnlbenr. The Black Locust is 
oljeclionable, because of the iiuury done by borers. For nplands, Catalpa, White Ash, 
Oioge Orange and Honey Locust are preferable; for lowlands, Black Walnut, White 
Elm, Bed Elm, Green Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, and Cottonwood. Rpring-time is prefer- 
able for planting either seeds or young trees. Insects have been prevalent, and mostly 
of horera, which attack Black Locust and Ash-leaved Maple. Rabbits are troublesome. 
Shooting and trapping are the only means used in attempting to exterminate them. I 
have not discovered any tendency in forest trees to early decay. Shelter-belts are an 
advantage to fruit grounds and field crop^by the protection they atlbrd from winds, both 
!r and winter. 



HVTIfR COUNTr.— By W. H. Litson, Be.vtom: Hakvbi FRNtOH. iNDrANOLi^ xso K. V. BirR. 

Forert-tree planting in some portions of the county wss not a success in 1884. 
Cattonwood, Black Walnut, Hatdy Catalpa, White Maple and Russian Molberry have 
been the most extenuvely need for the construction of groves; Cottonwood, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Lombardy Poplar and Peach trees for shelter-bells; and Locust, Ash, Mulberry, 
Catalpa and Black Walnut ( with Cottonwood for nurse trees) for timber lots. There 
has been no reason for changing the system of planting and managing forest-tree 
plaiitad<H]s which was adopted years ago, vis.: close planting, good cultivstion each 
year, and thinning out at proper time, or when the growth begins to interfere. Neglect 
his been the main cause of failures. The experience of the past teaches that it ia the 
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ch«ap«Ht and moat pructicable method to pl*nt the seed in nursery form and tnmiplBnt 
the trees at one-year-old. la all caeet land to be nsed f^r timber plBntati<»ia should 
be veil prepared, and the joaog trees receive good cultivation during the gniiriiig 
eeason. The following list succeeds, and is reoimmended to plmntere in the order of 
comparative value for general purposes: Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Catalps, Honey 
Locust, Osage Orange, Red Elm, White Uaple. In some localitiee White Ash, Green 
Ash, Ash-leaved Maple and Black I,ocust are a succeaa. The following list is be«t 
adapted U> upland : Cottonwood, Catalpa, Osage Orange, Mulberry, Black Locust For 
owUnds: Black Walnut, Elms, Catalpa, Osage Orange. Spring-tima is preferable for 
planting either seeds or young trees. Seeds of most classes can be safely preserved 
through winter by storage in a dry celltr. Insects: The fall web-wonn bsa been preva- 
lent, destroying the leaves of Black Walnut and Cottonwood trees, and the flat-headed 
borer seriously iiynres the .^sh-leaved and While Maples. The former peat can be sup- 
pressed by hand-picking and killing; and as a protection ftwa the latter, keep up a 
vigorous growth of the tree by thorough cultivation. Babbits have been very annoying, 
and do a great amount of ii^ur; in forest-tree plantations. Washing the bodies of trees 
with some kind of an oflensive solution not irunrioui to the trees affords a good protec- 
tion. The plantations in the county, though not extensive, are generally healthy; 
failures generally caused where neglect prevails. Opinions as to the advantages of 
shelter-belts to growing crops vary. Some planters are strong in the belief that they 
are a neceasitj, while others assert that they are of no apparent advantage. 

CLAY niL'NTY.— By A. B. KuLaa avd D. S. Chaphak, Clat Cbntu. 

Forest-tree planting was a success in 1884. Varieties nsed the moat eitensively; 
Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, While Maple, Black Walnut and White Ash for groves ; 
Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, White Maple and a native Willow for shelter-belts; 
Cottonwood, Black Walnut, White Ash anil Honey Locust for timber lots. It is as essen- 
tial to success in this, as for any crop, that land to be used for trees should be thoroughly 
prepared before planting. As a general rule, it is best to plant all classes of seeds as 
soon as ripened, and the covering of earth should be governed by the character of the 
seed nsed. Light seeds should be covered lightly, or the minute plant would fail to 
force itself above ground, hence would perish. For all such, half an inch of covering 
will do. Those having stronger growth, hence more force, will bear an inch or two of 
covering. ' The planter must use hi* judgment with the diSerent forms in seeds. It ia a 
matter of convenience and economy to plant seeds of moat of the sorts in nursery fonn- 
They can be more easily cared for in cultivation and protection. The nut seeds should 
be planted in rows where they are to form into permanent trees. The others to be trans- 
planted to rows at one-year old. Planters differ as to proper distance at which to plant. 
But eight feet apart in rows for all kinds except the Cotlcmwood, which should be twelve 
feet, affords easy culture at least; and the Willow four feet. Thorough cultnre each 
r, until trees are sufficiently large to shade the ground between the rows, isadvisable- 
leglect of such treatment generally results in a failure of the undertaking to grow a 
All classes make a healthy growth, planted on either uplands or lowlands, if 
cared for, though the Cottonwood and Black Walnut thrive the best when 
plaii\^ on lowlands. As to the time for planting, it is generally conceded that seeds 
' ■^^- planted as soon as ripened, and young trees in the spring. The area of forest- 
being generally extended. No tendency to early decay has been noticed, 
:cept in CBs)!*^ where the planting has been looclose,and then mostly among Cottonwood 
trees. These i? vidently require agreater distance — at least twelve feet, than other kinds. 
Shelter-bella arot an advantage to orchards by affording protection to the fruit, which 
would, in expose -d locations, be blown off by the southwest winds, which ate common 
during the friiiti og period, and the cold "northers" during the wintery^",-^,!. 
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CHEROKEE COUNTV.— By J*red P. ATKrinOH, Ckebtline. 
Very few forest trees were planted the past season. Those which were planted in 
past years made a fine growth. The Tnrielies most extensively used for groTca were 
White Maple, Black Walnut titd Elms, and recently quite a number of Catatpas. For 
belts or shelters, the same varieties as above stated, with the addition of Hard Maple 
and some of the hardy evergreens. All of the foregoing are adapted to timber-lot plant- 
ing. The 8<rstem prevails of cloee planting in rows four feet apart each way for spread- 
ing sorts, and eight or ten feet for other sorts. Mulch or thoroughly cultivate between 
has proven the most soccesafu]. Black Walnut trees should be started by planting the 
seed where it will form into a permanent tree, as they do not transplant succeesfiilly. 
Of other sorts, young trees one or two years old are preferable. The following list are 
reoommended in the order of their comparative value for general purposes, ready adap- 
tation to climate and soil, and successful growth : Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western 
Hardy), White Elm, Bed Elm, White Maple, Cottonwood. For uplands, Catalpa ; low- 
lands, Black Walnut, White Maple, Hard Maple, Red Elm, White Elm, and Cottonwood. 
All varieties named above succeed on either upland or lowland, but best on lowlands. 
Those planted on uplands thrive best when mulched after the first of July, while such 
treatment is not necessary on the lowlands. Seed planting afTords the beet results done 
in the fall, or as soon as they ripen. They can be preserved until spring bv packing in 
sand. When young trees are to l>e used, spring-Ume for their planting should be selected. 
Insects: None trouble forest trees in the county, except borers in the White Maple, and 
some leaf-eaters. Rabbits are very annoying, and there is no better prevention than 
their destruction with dofc and gon. None of the varieties of trees named show any ten- 
dency to premature decay except the White Maple, which begins decaying when about 
four or five years old. Should they pass that period, they generally live on to a good 
age, and attain to a large size. Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit grounds and field 
crops in protection from the violent winds, which often blow off the fruit and lay the 
growing grain flat on the ground. 



CLOUR COUNTY.— Bv C. H. > 
Foreat-tree planting was successful in 1884. The varieties of trees most extensively 
planted were Ash-le«ved Maple, Black Walnut and .^h for groves; Cottonwood, Ash - 
leaved Maple and Ash for shelter-belts ; Black Walnut, Ash, Osage Orange and Catalpa 
for limber-lots. The system generally adopted, of planting in rows four feet apart each 
way, followed by clean culture, has proven successful. Seeds of all nut-bearing trees 
should be planted in antnmn where they are to form the future tree ; and all tt«e seeds 
should be planted at the time in which they have ripened. If grown in nursery form it 
is desirable to transplant at oite year old to permanent plantations, and in spring-time. 
Ijst of varieties, recommended in the order of preference as to their comparative value 
for general purposes, ready adaptation to climate and soil, and successful growth : Black 
Walnut, Catalpa { Western Hardy), Honey Locust, White Ash, Green Ash, Ash-leaved 
Maple, OBBgeOr>nge,CoUonwood, White Elm, Red ELm, White Maple. The following 
are adapted to uplands; Black Walnut, .^sh-leaved Maple, Honey Locust, Osage Grange, 
Catalpa; to lo«land8,Cotton«ood,Black Walnut, Asb,Elm, Catalpa. Insects: Aspedea 
new in this county attacked the Ash-leaved Maple. It resembled the tent caterpillar, 
Imt mnch brighter in color, being an ashen gray. Borers were quite damaging to the 
above trees and the Black Locust. The area of forest-tree planting is being annually 
extended, and no evidences of an early decay have been noticed among any kinds other 
than the Cottonwood. Timber-belts or shelters have been a great advantage as a protec- 
tion to our fruit grounds and fields of grain, and the planting of such shelters should re- 
ceive the encouragement of every person interested in the success of tillers of our soil. 
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COWLEY COUNTY. — Bt J, F. Mabtih, R. J. Hoacs, Wibhbld; H. Todd, Iahumidiiil 
ForMt-lree planting wm auocewful in 1884. Tbe Tsrietieg which were moM exten- 
(uvely plKnted were as followe: CaUlps, Whit« Maple, Cotlonirood, Black Wmlnut, Km, 
Mnlberr;, Hftckbert? and B«<1 Cedar for groves; Cotlonwood, Catalpa, Whil£ Umple, 
Black Walnut and Poplar for belM, or shellers; and all of the foregoing for timber Iota, 
with the addition of Hidtorv, Oak, Cherry, Linden, and Kentucky Coffee-Tree. These 
have been planted about four feet apart each way, which seemB to be tbe proper distance, 
and with thoroi^h cnltivation have been a aucceaa. Wherever failuree have occurred 
they are mostly traced to neglect of the above-named methods. Seeds of nut-bearing 
clawei should be planted where the trees are to be grown, and all aeedii do best if planted 
at the seasoa of their ripening. If young trees are to be used, one and two years old are 
preferable, and should be let in early spring, in well-prepared land. The following list 
is recommended in the order of preference for general purposes, adaptation to climate 
and S(ul, and ■ucceeaful growth : I, Blade Walnut; 2, Calalpa; 3, While Haple, White 
Ash, Linden; 4, White Ash, White Maple; 5, Wild Cherry, Osage Orange; 6, Osage 
Orange, Red Elm, Ash-leaved Maple; 7, Red Elm, Honey Locust, Onge Orange; 6, Cot- 
tonwood, Green Ash, Cottonwood. Lists adapted to uplands and lowlands are similar. 
Black Walnut, Maples, Catalpa, Elms, Ash and Cottonwood grow moat vigorous on low- 
lands. Trees on uplands are much more vigorous when well manured. Shelter-belts, or 
wind-breaks, are important helps in protecting orchards and fields of grain. There is 
sufficient evidence in the improved condition of plants snd trees, and the increased pro- 
duct, when grown under their protection. 

CR.\WKORI) CDrNTY,— Bt «. W. Mohtbllbb, HriUBD. 

The plant of forest trees in 1S84 was a success. Catalpa, Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, 
Honey Locust, Oaks, iJsage Orange, Ash, Russian Mulberry and Cotlonwood have been 
most extensively used for groves. Catalpa, Osage Orange, Russian Mulberry, Walnut, 
Honey Locust, Elms and Cotlonwood for belts or shelters, and Catalpa, Walnut, Asb, 
Russian Mulberry and (bttonwood for timber lots. The best succeu has been obtained 
by planting in rows four by four or four by six feet apart, as close planting tends to 
encourage an upright and straight growth. For belts, would advise planting only two 
rowp, sii feet apart and ten feet alternately in the row. As most of the soil in this 
county is a tough clay loam, nnderlaid with a stratum retdsting saturation by water, 
thorough culture Is best. On the dry soils a thorough mulching adds much to succest^ 
and aa a laq^e portion of the failures in tree planting are due to a neglect of proper culti- 
vation, mulching is generally recommended. The system of planting roWB of While 
Maple or Cottonwood trees among plantations of other and slower growing sorts as nurse 
trees meets with fnvor among our Intelligent planters. Using one-year-old trees is a 
matter of economy both in the purchasing and in tbe expense of labor in setting, aa every 
experienced tree planter is aware of the difference in the expense between small and 
large-sized trees. List recommended for general purposes, ready adaptation to climate 
and soil, and successful growth, arranged in the order of preference: Catalpa, Black Wal- 
nut, White Ash, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, Green Ash, Cottonwood, Red Elm, Bladt 
Locnst, White Elm, Ailantus, Oaks. I would add Red Cedar to the foregoing list as 
promising to become one of the safest and most valuable sorts for Kansas. It makes 
an annual growth from two to three feet, transplants easily, forms a beautiful ornamental 
tree, and affordB a valuable wood for many useful purpooes. The above list is well adapted 
to either upland or lowland. Young trees can oowbeboughtsocheap that they are within 
the reach of even planters of small means. It is advisable to plant all kinds of forest- 
tree seeds as soon as ripened, but if not convenient, the Walnut, Locust, Oak and Red 
Cedar can be safely carried through the winter if buried in ground which is well drained. 
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or miKed with moiet Band. Fall plinting of joung trees is folloired bj a better growth 
the following seasoa than when set out in the spring ; jet spring planling is successfiil. 
Evergr«eiH ehonld inTarUbly be set io spring, as thev Bcldom survive ODr winters if 
planted in the fell. InsecU: Maple trees are defoliated simie seasons by the maple-wonn, 
are also attacked \>j a borer, as are the Elms and Black Watnnt. Rabbits are troableeome 
to foreat-tree plantationsj and no means have proven an abeolate preventioD. Dogs, guns 
in the hinds of expert boys, traps and strychnine are the moet effectual agenciee to 
suppress them. The area of foresl-tree planting is rapidly increasing. Railroad com- 
panies and the farmers are planting about thirty thousand Oatalpo trees each year. 
None of the kinds mentioned show any tendency to a premature decay, eicepl the 
WhiM Maple and Ash-leaved Maple. The former seldom survives after reaching the 
fifth year. Of the latler, seldom is a healthy tree found which has attained la more 
than eight inches in circumference. Wind-breaks or tree shelters are an advantage to 
the orchard and to field cropa, by modifying the force of winds, which prevents orchard 
trees being swnng to and fro and shaking off the fruit, and in them are fumbhed every 
encouragement for birds to abide while engaged in the rearing of their young and the 
capturing of many unfriendly inseda while preying upon the orchard or its fruit. Field 
cn^ are also thus protected from the sweeping winds, where otherwise they would be 
seriously iqjared. Such sheltera should be constructed on all sides of incloeurts excepting 
the eastern. 

DAVIS COUNTV.— By Wm, Cuttkh, Jubctioh Citv, iXD N. Ta*ITOS, MIUOHO. 
Success attended the planting of artificial forests in 1SS4. The following kinds 
were moat eitensiTely used for groves: filack Walnut, Maple, Ash-leaved Hapte, Ca- 
talpa. Hooey Locust, Cottonwood ; for belts or shelters, the same as for groves, adding 
thereto the Peach tree. For timber lots: Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Whit« Maple, and 
Calalpa. The system of planting in rows, four feet by eight or ten, has heen practiced 
with satisfactory reaults. Some planters adopt the system of alternation of treee in the 
rows, which tends to strengthen the resistance to violent winds, and would be quite an 
advantage to the upright forming and securing a straight body, Seeds of nat-bearing 
sorts should be planted where the tree is (o be grown. But of all other sorts it is best to 
plant in nursery rows, cultivate one year, then transplant to permanent locations, and 
where the land has bean thoroughly prepared by deep [lowing and well harrowed. 
Recommended list of varieties which are adapted to climate and soil, and aflbrd a 
ntiifactory growth: 1, Black Walnut; 2, Catalpa, western hardy; 3, Honey Locust, Cot- 
tonwood, White Maple; 4, White Ash, Green Ash, Osage Orange; o. White Maple, Ash- 
leaved Maple; 6, OMge Orange, Red Elm ; T, Cottonwood, Osage Orange; 8, White Elm; 
9, Bed Elm, Honey Locust; 10, Green Ash, Black Locust. For uplands, the Black Wal- 
nut, White Maple, Ash-leaved Maple, Catalpa, Osage Orange. For lowlands, Cotton- 
wood, Red Elm, White Elm, Hooey Locust, Ash, Osage Orange. Seeds should be 
planted as soon as ripened, and young trees transplanted in the spring. Seeds, excepting 
the early-ripening classes, may be preserved until time for planting in spring, by being 
placed in a cool cellar, protected from mice and liability of attacks of mould. Insects: 
All hinds of treee excepting the Black Walnut, Catalpa, and Honey Locust, are liable to 
the attacks of borers. Rabbits are the moat annoying putCa which foreut-tree planters 
have to cont^id with. The means of protection are traps, and hunting them with doga, 
or any way to succeafully exterminate them. The area of forests artificially planted is 
annually increasing. There is not a tendency to early decay, excepting with the 
Cottonwood when planted on thin toil. Failures in planting are mainly due to careleiiS- 
nees and neglect, and will occur in either uplands or lowlands. The advantage of a 
shelter-belt near the orchard is yet in donht. Some orohardistn are quite linn in the 
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belief that the protection afforded is eeeenUal to the sacceM of thdrcjopa of fruit; white 
Othen not onlj believe they are uselesB, bat that the shelter which they give is ■ detri- 
ment, in that the; cause a Htsgnation of air within the incloiare, resulting in a liability 
of frMt in spring and attacks of fiingi on the fruit, canung the well-known disease 
c&lled>"8cab" on apples, peaches and pears. 



4 COUNTY.— Bv Prof. J. W. Robsoh, Chbeveb, *>id E. Eichholti, Detboit. 

Soccess attended the planting of forest trees in this countj in 1884. Cottonwood, 
Ash-leaved Maple, Catalpa (Western Hsrdy), Walnut, White Maple, Ash, Russian 
Mulberry, Honey Locast, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Black Locust, Elm, Native Mulberry, 
and Hackberry, have been most extensively used for groves; Cottonwood, Maple, Ca- 
talpa. Ash-leaved Maple and Busdan Mulberry for bells oreheltera; Black Walnnt, 
Cstalpa, Maple, BuBaian Mulberry, Oaks and Kentucky Coffee Tree for timber Iota. 
The close-planting system has been generally adopted, and ia succesaful, vii. ; in rows 
four feet by four, using one-year-old trees of all classes eicepUng the nut-bearing sorts, 
which do best where the seeds are planted in rows forming the future forest or timber 
lot. The above-named thick planting affbrds the advantage in Bhelter-bella of increaa- 
ing their density, hence a more complete barrier to winds, and in timber loU enconrages 
a atraight, upright growth; also, sooner develops a shade of the ground, a condition 
more congenial to the existence and rapid growth of forest trees. Most cases of failnre 
are attribntable to neglect of a proper mode of planting and thorough cultivation. It 
is a matter of economy U> plant all clasme of forest-tree seeds, excepting those above 
named { the nut-bearing kinds }, in nursery form, and transplanting when one year old; 
Bdng in rows three or four feet apart, moat of the cultivation can be done by hoiae- 
power, and can be the more easily protected ttoia insects and rabbits. The early-iipen- 
ing kinds of seeds, as Maple and Cottonwood, should be planted aa soon as cast off by the 
parent tree, and will frequently make from one to two feet of growth the same season. 
Later-ripening sorts can be kept over until spring packed in sand and placed in a cool, 
dry cellar, to prevent the attack of mould. The fallowing list is recommended as valu- 
able for general purposes, ready adaptation to climate and soil, and affording a satiefadot; 
growth: Black Walnut, Calalpa (Western Hardy), Honey Locust, While Ash, Gi«en 
Ash, Aah-leaved Maple, Osage Orange, White Elm, Red Elm, White Maple. For up- 
land planting, Russian Mulberry, Black Walnut, Oaks, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Maples, 
ESms, Locust ( black and honey) ; and the evergreens, Norway Spruce, Red Cedar, Scotch 
Pine, Black Austrian Pine. For lowlands: Runian Mulberry, Cottonwood, Black Wal- 
nut, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Ash-leaved Maple, Elms, and all the evergreens named for 
uplands. Autumn is preferable for planting all classes of seeds and spring for trans- 
planting of young trees, although success has been realized from fall ptanllng. Insects: 
Borers attack the Maples and Cottonwood. Suggested remedy ; Plant only such kinds 
of trees as are not liable to the atiacks of these pests. The area of forest-tree planting 
is being annually increased. No evidence of an early decay baa been noticed of any 
sorts excepting the Maples and Cottonwood, either on upland or lowland. Shelter-belts 
formed on the north, weat and south are an advantage to orchards, and should be located 
at least twelve rods from the &rst orchard row. Scotch and Black Austrian Pines are 
preferable for such purposes. 

ELK COUNTY.— Bt D. C. HiasHKaa, HowiMi. 

All forest trees planted in 1684, and properly taken care of, were a snccess. The 
Calalpa, Black Walnut and White Maple were mwt extensively nsed for groves, ahelter- 
bella and timber lots. The system adopted —viz., planting in rows four feet apart each 
way, thorough cultivation with plow and hoe — affords satisfactory reenlU. The failures 
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we iiib]d1; due Vo ntclect, aod nsinK old trees. One-jear-old trees are preferable, and 
mm; be eaiilj aod oheaplj ktowd from seed in nursery form. They should be dug up in 
the IsU, and heeled in, root and top, until spriug. Plsnt as early is practicable. Land 
to be used for such porpoaeais much impro7ed by heavy manurii^ before planting. The 
area of forests artificially planted is annually increaaingi about one-fourlh is destn^ed 
each year by rabbits, which are the main hindrance to a more rapid e^itension. Shelter- 
belta are an advantage to orchards, in aflurding them protectioD from violent winds, 
which withe and break the branches and bruise the fruit. 

ELLIS COUNTY.— Bt U. Allen, IUts Citt. 
The forest-tree plaating in 1884 was s saccma in this county. Cottonwood, Ash- 
leaved Maple, tireen Ash, RIack Walnut, Honey Locust and Osage Orange were most 
extensively used for groves, shelter-belts and timber lots. The system which has proven 
the most satisfactory is that of planting in rows, eight to twelve feet apart and about four 
fbet in the row, so that easy cultivation may be given each way. The culture should be 
persistently continued, and thoronghly done — keeping down all weeds by plowing, hoe- 
ing, or running of a cultivator. The causes of failures are mainly a bad conditioo of 
trees at the time of planting; sorts non-adapted to soil aitd climate; n^lect in their 
cnltivation. Young or one-year-old trees are preferable in setting a timber lot, except 
it may be the Black Walnut, the nuts of which should be planted in rows where the tree 
is to remain. It has been suggested that it would be beet to plant these nuts thickly in 
rows, say 36, 48 or 60 feet apart, cultivate one year, then fill up the intermediate spaces 
with rows formed with the yearling trees from the seed rows. Seeds should be planted 
in deep rich land which has been well prepared. Land which has never been cropped, 
but is new and free from weeds, is preferable. Foul land should be avoided. In .onng 
young treesi care most be given to protect their roots from drying by expoenre. To best 
secure this, dip the roots in mud until they are well coaled, and keep moist until planted, 
list recommended of forest trees which are adapted to climate and soil, and affiird a 
satisfactory growth; Honey Locust, Black Locust, Aitantus, Wild Cherry, Hackberry, 
Qreen Ash, Osage Orange, Black Walnut, Catalpa ( Western Hardy ]. List beet adapted 
to npland^ Honey Lotust, Black Locust, Ailantus,aDd Hackberry. These succeed in 
comparatively thin and dry land. To low lands. Wild Cheny, Green Asb, Osage Orange, 
Black Walnut, Cottonwood. These require good rich land, be it on high or low lands. 
Seeds do the best when planted in the fall, but nuts may be safely preserved until time 
for planting in spriug by packing in spent saw-dnst, sand or earth, and placed where they 
will freete. Seeds proper do not need any special preparation only to be kept cool and 
diy enongh to prevent mould attacks. Young trees: Transplant in spring as soon as 
land can be properly worked. Insects: The Green Ash is some yeats defoliated by a 
large green worm resembling the tobacco or tomato worm ; also is attacked by a borer. 
Babbits undisturbed accomplish serious damage. Trees can be protected from their dep- 
redations by smeaiing the body with blood or animal excrement. An old cat with kit- 
tens will often kill young rabbits in great numbers ; aod an English shepherd d<^ by a 
little training will usually keep them so stirred up that they do but tittle damage. Have 
not discovered any tendency to early decay among forest trees, either on upland or low- 
land, excepting the Cottonwood groves, and such are confined to uplands. Shelter-belts 
have proven to be an advantage to fruit plantations, especially when constructed on the 
south ^de, the direction of the drying winds in summer; and by holding the dritUng 
snows, which furnish a surplus of water by melting in spring and satursting the subsoil, 
which will furnish future moisture to plants. These advantages also apply to benefit 
the growing grain crops. 
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ELLSWORTH COtlSTV,— By U U MTKB8, Ei-wwoBTii, *iii> F. J. SwaHLi, Wilsoh. 
Forest-lree planting iu groves, b«lM and Umber loU waa emineUtl; BuoccsBfHil in 
]884, both on upland and lowland. The following kindi have been moat extenoively 
used for groTCfl: Osage Orange, Black r>«ust. Honey Locust, Maple, Mulberry, Calalp*, 
Ailantug, Ash-leaved Mapte, and Bome Cottonwood. Honey Locust ia leading all others, 
but the Yellow or Black Lomist excels in rapidity of growth and longevity. The 
Russian Mulberry is fast gaining in favor among tree-planters in this connty, and nu.y be 
added to the above list for timber. The question of a proper distance at which to plant . 
is not folly settled. Some planters set fonr feet apart each way, while othen set in rows 
eight feet apart and two feet in the row. There should be ample space between the 
rows one way (o eauly cultivate. During the Brat three years (his can be done with a 
two-horae cultivator, but thereafter can be done, without injnry to the trees, by using a 
ooe-horae turning-plow. First in the spring torn the earth from the rows, and as soon 
as the weeds which are covered are rotted, then turn the earth bock toward the rows. 
All cultivation shoald cease by the middle of July in each season. The main causes of 
failures is ii\jndidous management, as cultivating too late or neglecting to cultivate, non- 
adaptation of kinds used, mutilation of the roots while working the ground. Young 
trees (yearlings) are preferable to seed or any other age. Before tbey are set, cut back 
the top to within four to six inches of the collar and plant them aoouple of inches deeper 
than before they were taken up. All seeds, except nut, do beet when planted thick in 
nursery form and then grown until one year old. The following list is most valuable, and 
is arranged in the order of preference : Honey Locust, Black Locust, Blade Walnut, 
Catalpa, Osage Orange, Mulberry, White Ash, Oreen Ash, Ailantus, White Maple, White 
Elm, Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood. Objections; The Walnut is a slow grower. Cotton- 
wood, Maple, While Elm and Bed Elm require moist land, such aa occurs along the 
watercourses; hence are not well sui(«d to dry uplands. To classify the list as suited 
(o uplands, would name Honey Locust, Black Locust, Black Walnut, Catalpa, Osage 
Orange, Mulberry, and Ailantuij for lowlands, all of the above except .\ilantus. The 
Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Mapte, White Maple and Elmj do beat on lowlands. The 
system practiced by some planters, vii., to cut back to the ground all crooked, ill- 
shaped trees, ia a good one, as the young shoot will make a vigorou!^ straight growth, 
from which will form a nice tree. Autumn is a preferred time to plant seeds, and spring 
for yonng trees, though some are planted in the fall if the land ia not rend^ed anfit by 
a spell of dry weather. Insects: Cut-worms destroy young plants, grasshoppers are 
sometimes annoying, and the Colorado potato bug feeds on the yonng and tender plants 
of the Hondy Locust, For the first time, a borer was found working in the Ash this 
year. The area of artificially-planted foreats is gradually increasing. There are indi- 
cations of premature decay found only among Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, but it is 
noticeable only on dry uplands. Some cases of failure are found among the native Mnl- 
herry. Shetter-belta on the south side of orchards and fields of grain are an advantage. 
All classes of fruit trees make a better growth and yield better craps of fruit, and 
especially is this true of peach trees, where there is a shelter either natural or artificial. 

FflKl> OIUNTY.— Bv 3u>. NICOI.L, .ll'EAREVlLLE. 
{Norlh half.) 
All classes of forest trees made a more favorable growth than for the six previous 
years. The Cottonwood, Black Walnut and Honey Locust were most commonly used in 
18S4, and were planted in rows four feet apart. The following varieties are recom- 
mended to planters in this section of the State, and preferred in the order named; 
Catalpa ( Weateru Hardy), Yellow Locust, Black Walnut, Osage Oraqge, Honey Locust, 
Hackberry, Elms, Ash, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Kausas Willow. Spring-time is con- 
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Mdered the most favonible for planting. Insects are not prevalent, the Ash tree only 
being attacked by borers. The railroad experimental garden at this station is still sadly 
Delected. It is open ground, through which cattle range; yet during the past two 
years each of the trees aa had not been ruined made a good annual growth. The nature 
of the subsoil is the main hindrance to tree growth. Being a tenacious clay, it becomes 
very hard during dry gpells of weather. By a deep stirring of the subsoil, much of the 
difficulty would be orercome, as auch treatment would retain the rainfalls, which would 
furnish moisture to plants. The bottom lands are diifl combined with sand, and on 
them trees succeed. Their roots get the advantage of a sub-irrigation, as it is well 
known (hat at a depth with the level of the Arkansas river there is plenty of water in 
the land, and whenever tree roots reach it the tree is sustained. The Honey Locust has 
elood the test in this locality the best* of any forest trees. 

{Soulh half.— By MorrU OoUar, Dodge Gig.) 
Forest-tree planting in 1884 was n success in the county. The knowledge derived 
from the past years of experience has been valuable, and its applioatiw to pceeeut treat- 
ment of trees is a great help. The following varieties have been the most extensively 
used: For groves. Ash-leaved Maple, Elm, White Ash, Cottonwood, White Maple; for 
belts and timber tots, Cottonwood and Honey Locust. Thoronghly prepared land should 
be used for forest-tree plantations. Set in rows six feet one way and very closely the 
other, and cultivate as often as necessary to destroy the weeds among them. Failures 
are attributable to lack of properly prepared land, neglect to give proper cultivation, 
and not pruning. In forming a plantation, yearling trees are preferable to seeds. The 
following list, arranged in the order of preference and comparative value for general pur- 
pcaee, is adapted to climate and soil in this locality, and aBords a satisfactory growth : 
Ash-leaved Haple, Box Elder, Cottonwood, Black Locust, Osage Orange, White Elm, 
CatalpB, Black Walnut. These succeed on upland and lowland. Seeds have not been 
aacceasful when planted in the fall. Spring-time is best for both seeds and trees. In- 
sects; Borers trouble the Ash-teaved Maple, and a lai^ worm, resembling the tobacco- 
worm, BttAcks the foliage of the Cottonwood. Neither is numerous. Rabbits are very 
troublesome to some kinds of trees while young. By plowing the earth against the rows 
of trees late in the fall, tbey will not be so annoying. 

GOVE COUNTY.— Bt ViK Smith, Hackbbbbx. 

Very few forest trees were planted in 1884, but those that were succeeded. Hackberry 
and Cottonwood were the most extensively used for groves, shelter-belts and timber lots. 
The system practiced in this county is as follows: Back-furrow the land into ridges ten 
feet wide until the open furrow is two feet deep. In this furrow dig holes two feet 
deeper, and plant in rows east and west. The advantage of the deep furrow is to furnish 
a place in which rains will gather and snows drift, which when melted supplies the 
moistare needed for vf^tation. It is a good plan to plant sorghuDDi between the rows to 
shade the ground and young trees, leaving the stalks to stand through winter as a catch 
for anow-drlRs, which will furnish moisture for another year. Failures are mainly caused 
by n^lect of proper cultivation. Seeds or young trees are safe to use, but if trees they 
should be closely trimmed at time of netting. Seed of Black Walnut do best if sprouted 
before planted. Tbe following list is recommended to planters for their adaptation to 
climateandsoil, and saliafacCory growth; Honey Locust, Black Walnut, Calalpa (Western 
Hardy), Ash-leaved Mnple, Onage Orange, Cottonwood, White Elm, Bed Elm, White 
Maple, Black Walnut, Green Ash, White Ash. For uplands, the Hackberry, Osage 
Onuige, Black Locust; for lowlands, Hackberry, Black Walnut, Os^e Orange, Honey 
Locust, and Cottonwood. Seeds do best when planted in spring; but such seeds as can 
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be safel; prepared and kept over till spring shoald be ao handled. Young trees give the 
greatest satisfaction when planted in the (all. In«ects: Tliere are none wbicb are prev- 
alent among the forest trees in this connt; ^eL 

GRAHAM COUNTY.— Bt Robi. Bors, Wbitfikld, amd Jifl. Riibd, Likoka. 
All forest-tree plantations made a fine growth in 1884 where properlj' taken rare of. 
Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, Walnut, Catalpa, Ailantue, Hone; Locost, Maple, Ash 
and Osage Orange have been most eilensively used for groves; Cottonwood for thelter- 
belts, because of its very rapid growth ; Aah, Walnut, Honey Locust and Ash-leaved Ma- 
ple for timber lots. Many systems for managemeni have been tried, and it has finally 
resulted in adopting the following; Plant in rows eight feet apart and two to four feet in 
the row, and thorough and constant cultivation, or the aatue as required to produce a 
good crop of com. The space between the rows should be planted to com, the product 
of which diminisbee the expenses, and becomes an encouragement to fBrmera to plant 
trees. Dry seasons and poor culture have been the main causes of Mlores. When the 
land has been well prepared, would use seeds planted in rows to remain; but seedlings 
can be safely tra|iaplanted and BuccesHTully grown. The following list is recomended as 
adapted to the climate and soil in this section: Ash-leaved Maple. Cottonwood, White 
Aah, Black Walnut, Black Locust, Osage Orange, Calalpa ( Western Hardy ), Honey Lo- 
cust For uplands, the following list is recommended: Cottonwood, Ash>leaved Maple, 
White Ash, Ailantua, Osage Orange, Green Ash, Honey Locust, Black Locust, Elm, 
Black Walnut; for low lands, Cottonwood, Osage Orange, Ash, Aah-leaved Maple, Honey 
Locust, Elm, Black Walnut. The Elm, Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, Ash and Hack- 
berry are indigenous to this county. All seeds do best planted in autumn, but may be 
kept over till spring, then soaked in warm water three or four days before planting. 
Young trees succeed best when planted in spring. Insects: The borer is very damaging 
to Cottonwood trees, and cut-worms destroy the Honey Locusts as they come up from 
seed. The area of artificially- planted forests is annually increasing. No indicalioos of 
premature decay are discovered excepting among Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple, 
when planted on uplands; bat this is believed to be cansed by drouth and neglect of 
culture. Wind-breaks are an advantage to growing crops of fruit or grains in modifying 
the force of winds. 



HARPER COUNTV.— By 8. U, Nes 
Forest-tree planting in the country the past year was a success. Catalpa, Black Wal- 
nut and Black Locust are preferable in the construction of groves; for shelter-belts, 
Cottonwood, Locust and White Maple. The BusMan Mulberry promises now to stand 
foremost in list of trees for wind-breaks, Catalpa, Locust and Walnut are meet dedrable 
sorts to be used in constructing timber lots. As to a general system for forest-tree cul- 
ture, there is none. Opinions vary, and yet success attends each method equally well. 
Planted in rows, six to eight feet apart, and thoroughly cultivated during the first three 
or four years, secures the best results. Forest trees will no more thrive under a neglect 
of cultivation than corn. They should be cultivated until such age as they will shade 
the land, and by their dropping leaves make their own mulching. Of some kinds of 
forest trees it is best to plant seed — such as the Black Walnut — in the place where the 
future tree is to form. The Catalpa ( Western Hardy ) and Cottonwood propagate easily 
by cuttings. When young trees are used, one year old is tbe most desirable age, and 
should be cut back at the time of planting. List of kinds recommended for their suc- 
cessful adaptation to soil and climate, and value for general purposes, arranged in the 
order of preference: Catalpa, Black Locust, (^Itonwood, White Maple, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Black Walnut, While Ash, Russian Mulberry, Honey Locust, Bed Elm, ONg« 
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Onmge, White Elm. For uplands. Black Locost, White Maple, Oreeo Ash, Buadan 
Mulben7, White Ash and Catalpa should be selected; for lowlands, Red Elm, White 
Elm, Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, HoDey Locust, and Black Walnut. Spring is the 
proper season to plant seeds or joimg trees. Insects: The tent caterpillar is the only 
species found troublesome. It attacks the Black Walnut, Cherry and Apple trees. The 
area of artificial forests is being extended. No tendency to early decay has been dis- 

JACK80N COUNTY.— Bt Jaoob Hiiok, Holtoh. 

Forest trees planted in IS84 were a success. For groves, Cottonwood, White Maple 
and Ash-leaved Maple were most extensively nsed. Some few Black Locust have been 
planted, bat do not prove a success. For shelter-belts generally. While Maple and Cot- 
tonwood are used. These were generally planted in rows, and cultivated same as for 
com. In most plantingsseed has been used. The follomng list of varieties have proven 
well adapted to the climate and soil, and are preferred in Che order named: Blade Wal- 
nut, While Maple, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, White Elm, Osage 
Orange, Red Elm. The Osage Orange, White Maple and Ash-leaved Maple snoceed on 
aplaods; Cottonwood, Black Walnut, White Elm, Red Elm and Honey Locust on low- 
lands. Spring-time is generally conceded to be a preferable season for planting. Of 
insects, the maple worm frequently defoliates Maple trees, and borers ruin the Black 
Locust Iree generally when planted. Rabbits have been troublesome, and compel ns to 
wrap the bodiee of trees with paper for a protection. The area of forest-tree plBntations 
has been extended in a small wajr. Cottonwood trees planted on uplands begin to fail 
at twelve to fifteen years of age. Shelter-belts planted the south side of orchards are 
an advantage ss a protection from south winds. 

(SmUh half.— By J. W. WUHami, Copt.) 

Forest trees planted in 1884, and well taken care of^ were a success. The Cottonwood, 
White Maple and Black Walnut were most commonly used for groves; for shelter-belts, 
Cottonwood, White Maple, Black Walnut, Red Cedar, and some kinds of Pine; for timber 
lots, Cottonwood, White Maple, Hard Maple, Black Walnut, Oak, and Elms. The land 
should receive a preparation similar te that for a crop of com, and trees carefnll}' planted 
in rows, ten to twelve feet apart, to permit easy cultivation during the first five or tax 
years- Neglect has been the main cause of failures. I would recommend the using of 
young trees in forming timber lota of all classes, excepting the Black Walnut, Hickoiy, 
and Oaks; for these I would use the seed, which may be planted in the fall, or gathered 
and bedded out through the winter to be planted in spring. The following list of varieties 
is well adapted to our climate and soils, and preferred in the order named: Black Walnut, 
Catalpa ( Western Hardy), Red Cedar, White Ash, Oreen Ash, While Maple, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Osage Orange, Red Elm, Cottonwood, White Elm, Burr Oak. I prefer the Red 
Cedar te Honey Locust, as the latter is neither ornamental nor of much value except for 
^1; and the Black Locust is rendered valueless by attacks of borers. For uplands I 
would use Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Red Cedar, While Maple, Osage 
Onnge, and Burr Oak ; for lowlands. White Ash, Green Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Cotton- 
wood, White Elm, Red Elm. Young trees succeed best planted in the spring. Insects: 
The maple worm is the most numerous, and defoliates Maple trees some years. Borers 
ruin the Black Locust, and are damaging to Black Walnut and Maple trees where too 
much exposed. Rabbits have been troublesome. I have tried several different washes, 
hut oil have failed to protect the trees. Find a wrapping with straw, old rags, or grass, 
ample protection. I have not discovered a tendency to early decay among trees oa up- 
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lands, eiceptin^; with Cotton woods, which begin lo fail when from fifteen to twenty yem 
old. Shelter-bellsarean advantage to fruit-gToanda, especiallj when planted on theaontb 
aide — by which a protection ia given from south winds. 

JEWELL COUNTY.— By E. T. Bvkah, Jbwhll. 
Foraet-tree planting has been furly a success. The Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, 
White Maple and Walnut have been most eit«n^vely used in the construction of groves; 
Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, White Maple and Gray Willow for shelter-belCs; and 
Black Walnut, Ash, Ash-leaved Maple and Cottonwood for timber lots. These should 
be planted in rows eight feet apart and two feet in the row, and thoroughly cultivated 
with plow and hoe through the season, and kept up each year until the trees are large 
enough to shade the land. Neglect of attention has been the cause of failure. Seeds or 
young trees should be planted where they are to become permanent. All hard seeds 
should be scalded until they swell, and then planted in dmilar manner to com ; Maple 
seed as soon as ripened. Ash, Elm and Ash-leaved Maple should be packed in sand and 
stored in a cellar till spring. If trees are selected, one or two-year-olds are preferable to 
any other age, their tops cut back to correspond with loss in root^ and all bruised por- 
tions removed. List of forest trees recommended for their value in general purposes, 
adaptation to climate and soil, and satisfactory growth: Black Walnut, Ash (we have 
but one kind here), Calalpa, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, Osage Orange, 
Whit* Maple, While Elm, Red Elm. The Black Locust is utterly worthless in any part 
of the west that I have a knowledge of; or perhaps I should say that it is useless to at- 
tempt to raise it, on account of the liability of borer attacks. Its wood is good. In Illi- 
nois I had the labor of years swept away by this borer, in two seasons. Plant more of 
the Honey Locust. For uplands the Catalpa, Honey Locust, Ash, Cottonwood and 
White Maple are preferable. Most all varieties named in the list arc eaccesBfulIy grown 
on lowlands. Of seeds I would plant the Black Walnnt in the fall, and keep others in 
a moderately damp cellar till spring. With young trees I have succeeded to my entire 
satisfaction by planting in spring. Insects; The borer is often destructive to many 
kinds of trees when not in a thriAy condition. Lately a small beetle has defoliated and 
killed a good many Cottonwoods in groves and belts. Babbita are not very troublesome 
to forest trees in this county. A very little rubbish placed securely around forest or 
fruit trees, will be found sufficient protection. The area of plantations for shade aod 
ornamentation around the farm dwellings and along public highways is being rapidly 
extended. Early decay: The Cottonwood where planted on uplands has indicated a. 
tendency to early failure. Such is not the case with any sort planted on lowlands. 
Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit plantations in the protection afforded from vio- 
lent winds. ^__^ 

KINGMAN COUNTY.— By L. W. Lbach, Kmomic. 
Forest trees planted in 1834 were reasonably successful. The Catalpa, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Ash, Honey Locust and Black Walnut were most commonly used for groves ; for 
shelter^helts, th^ Cottonwood, because of its rapid growth andea^y propagation ; fortimber 
lots, Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, Ash, and Black Walnut. These should be planted 
in rows from four to six feet apart, and given clean cultivation. Failures are princi- 
pally due to carelessnesB in planting, and neglect of cultivation. I prefer yonng trees of 
most classes. If seed is to be used, it should be kept moist, either in a cellar or buried 
in earth until spring, and then planted in thoroughly -prepared land. 1 have found it 
best to sow the seed in nursery form, and cultivate the trees nntil one-year old, and 
transplant to places intended for the permanent stand. For uplands, White Ash, Oreen 
Ash, Asb-Ieaved Maple, Osage Orange, Catalpa and Honey Locust are preferable: for 
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lowlandi. Black WalDat, WhiM Maple, White Elm, and Bed Elm. The coUmv for 
either oplaod or lowland is not nececsarilj difiereot Both require such aa will keep 
weeds down and the land loose. Spring-time is generally the most favorable for plant- 
ing. Ineecis are not prevalent, nor rabbits troublesome to 'forest trees. The area of 
forest-tree planUtionB ia being gradually extended each year, and on either uplanda or 
lowlanda are healthy. Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit grounds and field crops, 
in the protection given from the force of violent winda. 

LABErTTE COUNTY.— Bi J. L. Wii.mii», Oswbqo. 
Fomt-tree planting in 1884 was a aaccesB. The Catalpa Spedoea was moat exteo- 
tendvely used for all purposea. Forest plantations should be constructed in rows six 
feet apart, and thorough cultivation given during the growing season. I would recom- 
mend seed planting of the Black Walnut and one-year-old trees of Catalpa. Cut back to 
the ground the first year's growth the following spring. List of varieties arranged in 
the order of preference and ready adaptation to climate and eoil, and for successful 
growth ; Calalpi, Black Walnut, Honey Iiocost. These are adapted to either upland or 
lowland locations. Fall planting is preferred for seeds in this section, and either M\ at 
spring for young trees. The area of forest-tree plantations is annually being extended, 
and no tendency to early decay baa yet been discovered among trees on uplands or low- 
lands. Shelter-bells have been an advantage to orchard and field crops. Tbey prevent 
fruit from being blown off, and modify extremes of weather. Of pests, no insects but the 
maple worm have been prevalent. Babbits have done serious iqjnry to groves, and are 
exterminated by trapping. 

LINCOLN COUNTY.- Br J*tob Weidhaic, Pleisant ViLLar. 
The planting of groves, belts and timber lots was a success in 1SS4. Varieties used 
most extensively for groves were Asb, Honey Locust, Catalpa, White Maple, Osage 
Orange, and Mulberry; for belts and ahel tern, Cottonwood, White Maple, and Catalpa; 
for timber lots, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, Ash, and Walnut seed. These were planted 
in rows four to six feet apart — I prefer the latter distance — and given clean culture 
dnring the first part of the summer. Failures ace mainly due to using poor plants, and 
n^lect in their care, I would recommend the use of young trees not over one year old 
for all sorts excepting the Black Walnut; of that I would use the seed. List of varie- 
ties adapted to our climate and soil, and which make a satisfactory growth, arranged in 
the order of preference; Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Honey Locnst, 
Black Locust, White Ash, Green Ash, Cottonwood (butbeotfor low lands). White Elm, 
Red Elm, White Maple, Ash-leaved Maple. This last variety does poorly on upland. 
The same may be said of Cottonwood, Maple, and Osage Orange. The Black Walnut, 
Cietalpa, Honey and Black Locust are the most substantial sorts for either upland or 
bottom land. Mulberry, Ash and Elms are slow growers on upland ; do much better on 
bottom land. I would recommend planting all classes of seed which can be kept over 
without i^)urJ, in the spring; and the same season b preferable for young trees. Most 
seeds can be saffely preserved through winter by mixing them with moist sand in about 
eqoal qnantities. Insects: Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, Elms and Maple trees suffer 
from the attacks of flat-headed borers. Whenever in a feeble state such trees should 
have shade, mulch, and clean cultivation. Rabbits are quite troublesome, and are exter- 
minated by uNng the "common sense" trap, and a supply of cats, English hounds, and a 
good shot-gun. Sheltet-belts are highly beneficial to orchards, as those protected yield 
a fall crop, while those not protected fruit only on the north ude of the tree. They ore 
equally valuable to agricultural interests when constructed on the south side of fields of 
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N COnNTY.~BT J. B. DoBBS, Ahtilope. 
[NorOi hal/.) 

There were yery few forest trees planted in 1884, but lach as were made b. very 
heavy growth, tnd were moetly CottODWOod. In the fonualion of timber lota, grovea, 
and belts, I woald recommend the use of young trees, excepdng Black Walnat, which 
Bbonld be started with seed, and planted in a permanent place, which had been pre- 
viooaly prepared in manner required for corn. List of all kinds adapted to climate, soil, 
and which make a satis&ctory growth, arranged in order of preference : Catalpa ( West- 
em Hardy), Black Walnnt, Osage Orange, Cottonwood, Red Elm, Black Locust. The 
Ash-leaved Maple has no value except for wind-breaks. Catalpa and Black Locuat aie 
adapted to upland; Cottonwood and Black Walnut to lowlands. All kinds of seeds 
which can be preaerTed through the winter, should be planted in spring. This can he 
done safely, if kept in a dry, cool room. I hare grown Ash-leaved Haple and While 
Ash from seeds kept in a kitchen all winter. I prefer spring-time for planting yoong 
trees. Babbits are troublesome, which compels the wrapping of trees. The past winter 
I used a wash tusde as follows ; 1 quart rye floor, 1) pounds sulphur, 2 ounces tincture 
aBafcetida,in2gallonsof water, brought to a boil, and put on with a brush. On uplands, 
the Cottonwood Ik^db to fail at twelve to fifteen years. This does not occur to trees 
planted on lowlands. 

{SimtA Ha^.— Wm. Stean, Ptabod^.) 

Forest-tree planting was a success in 1S84. For groves, Catalpa, Walnnt, Russian 
Mulberry, Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple were most extensively used; for shelter- 
belts, Walnnt, Cottonwood, Russian Mulberry, and Osage Orange; for timber-lots. Wal- 
nut, Russian Mulberry and dttilpa, and in some localities the Osage Orange was planted. 
The latter does well on all kinds of soil. 1 would recommend the use of seed of the 
Black Walnut and White Maple, cuttings of the Cottonwood and young trees of the 
Mulberry, Catalpa and Ash-leaved Maple in the formation of timber-lots. These should 
be in rows four feet to ni feet apart, and given level and fVequent cultivation. Pailnm 
were mainly due to attacks of insects and neglect in culture. Land for forest-tree planta- 
tions should receive deep plowing and harrowing before planted. Trees should be cut 
back to the ground the spring following planting. This will cause a straight and 
vigorous stalk to form, which will be an advantage to the value of the future tree. List 
of trees adapted to climate and soil, and aSbrding a satisfactory growth, arranged in the 
order of preference: Black Walnut, Russian Mulberry, Catalpa ( Western Hardy), White 
Ash, Green Ash, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Red £1m. White Elm, Black 
Locust. Cottonwood trees are worthless either alive or dead; are short-lived on upland, 
but do better on lowland ; in some locations are successfully used for wind-breaks. The 
Black Walnut, Russiun Mulberry, Osage Orange, Yellow Poplar, While Ash, Green 
Ash, Calalpa, Honey Locust and Black Locust are adapted to upland. All the kinds 
named in the foregoing list are adapted to lowlands. In either location, thorough cul- 
ture with an occasional dressing of the land with manure, should be given forest trees, 
So far as practicable, all classes of seeds should be planted in autumn and young trees in 
spring-time. I would recommend cutting back all kinds of trees except the Maple, and 
early in the spring following their planting, to encourage the formation of a straight 
shoot which is to become the future body of the tree. Insects: The flat-headed borer 
attacks the Maple and Cottonwood trees during the season of transplanting. Rabbits are 
troublesome, and cause no small amount of discouragement to the planter. The Cotton- 
wood shows a tendency to decay on uplands at eight or ten years old whenever its cul- 
tivation is neglected. Shelter-belts have been alike beneficial to orchards and field 
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UAKSUALL con NT Y.— Br JOHH McKee, Mabistille. 
Foretit trees planted in 1884 were succesaful. The Cottonwood, Maple and Black 
Walnut were most eitenBivel; used for groves ; for ahelter-beltB, Cotlonwood, because of 
ilH rapid growth ; and Ash principallj for timber-lots. These are generally set \a rows 
four feet apart each wa^, and kept clean b; cultivation. Failures are mainly due to 
neglect. I prefer using young trees for such purposes, and spring-time for their plsDt- 
ing. Ifseeds are used, they should be sovrn in aulQiUD. The following list of varieties 
is recommended as well adapted to upload or lowland locstioDS: Black Walnut, Bed 
Elm, White Ash, Black Locust. Insects nor rabbits trouble forest trees in this section. 
The area of forest-tree plantations is gradually being extended. Shelter-bells have been 
a great adrantase to orchards, Id protecting thdr fruit from violent winds which occur 
during the summer. 

HcFHEBSON COUNTY.— Bt Thbo. Boooh. HcPhbbbok. 
Forest trees planted in 1884 were a success. Varieties most generally used for all. 
purposes were Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, Catalpa, Black Locust, and Black Wal- 
nut. -Seed of the Black Walnut end cuttings of Cottonwood are generally used, and of 
Maple, Catalpa, and Locust, one, two and tbree-y ear-old trees. These are set in rows, 
eight to twelve feet spai^ and given the same cultivation which is necessary for a com 
crop. Failures were mainly due to n^lect. I would recommend using seed of kinds of 
trees which form and depend on a tap-root. Generally, two-year-old trees are usedj 
cultitaled during the forepart of the growing season, and then well mulched. The fol- 
lowbg list of kinds is recommended for this locality, and preferred in the order named: 
Block Walnut) Catalpa ( Western Hardy), Honey Locust, Osage Orange, Black Locust, 
Red Elm, While Elm, White Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Green Ash, Cottonwood, Wbite 
Maple. Perferable for uplands. Black Walnut and Osage Orange; for lowlands, Black 
Walnut, Honey Locust, and Black Locust. Spring-time is generally considered the most 
fiivorable for planting either seed or young trees. Seeds can be kept throagh winter by 
mixing them with moist sand or earth, packed in boxes. Of insects, caterpillars have 
been iqjurioos, and have been picked olT and mashed. Rabbits are troublesome, and 
held in check by trapping and shooting. The area of forest-tree plantations is being 
annually extended. There is a tendency with the Cottonwood to an early decay when 
planted on uplands; it begins when cultivation ceases. Shelter-belts have always been 
an advantage to ft-uit grounds and field crops, in the protection afibrded from winds, and 
their influence in preventing rapid evaporation of mobture. 

MITCHELL COUNTY.— Bv E. A- Tayuih, Bai^rr. 
Forest-tree planting was a success in 1884. For groves, Catalpa ( Western Hardy), 
Whit« Maple, Elms, Ash, Cottonwood, Black Walnut and Aah-leaved Maple were most 
extensively osed; for shelter-bells, Cottonwood, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, and 
White Willow; for timber-lots, Catalpa, Ash, Black Walnut, Honey Locust, Cottonwood, 
Osage Orange, and Ash-leaved Maple. These were set in rows eight to ten feet apart, 
and given clean, level cultivation the same as for com. Failures are mainly due to 
neglect in a proper treatment, and an attempt to use sorts not adapted to our climate. I 
would recommend the use of one or two-year-old trees of all kinds except Black Wal- 
nut and Cottonwood. Of the flrst, plant the nuts in the fall, two in a place, where the 
future tree is to stand. List of varieties recommended as adapted to climate and soil, 
and making a successful growth, in the order of preference: Catalpa (Western Hardy), 
Honey Locust, White Ash and Green Ash, Cottonwood and Black Walnut, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Osage Orange, Red Elm, White Elm and White Maple. Catalpa, Honey Locust, 
Aah,Black Walnut, Osage Orange, Elm and White Maple are adapted to upland culture;, 
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tmd the enUre list ftbove given is Kdapted to lowlandi. 1 recommend antiimn for the 
planting of nut varieties onlj, and spring-time for joong trees. Insects have not been 
pKvalenL Rabbila have been and are troubleeome, compelling planters to wrap their 
trees mth paper, cloth, or bay ropes, or wash the bodies with a compound of soft soap 
and saipbur. The Cottonwood has shown a tendency to earlj' decaj on our uplands onl; 
when planted too closelj and neglected. Shelter-belts have been beneficial to orchards 
when planted on the south and west. 

MONTGOMERY COXTNTY.— By P, C. Bowen, Chhrrvv*i.b. 
Forest trees which were in good condition, planted on well-prepared land and given 
proper culture, were a success in 1884, White Elm, White Ash, Honey Locust, Catalpa, 
(Western Hardy }, Walnut, Cottonwood, Ossge Orange, White Maple, and seedling Feach 
trees were extensively planted for sbeller-belts, and in rown eight to ten feet spart, givea 
moderately shallow plowing and hoeing, and heavy mulching in July. Failures are 
mainly dae to improper planting, poor culture, and neglected mulching. I wonld invari- 
ably plant Black Walnut seed on the ground where the tree is to permanently grow, but 
of other sorts would use one or two-year-old trees. Land to be used for seeds or trees 
should be deeply prepared by plowing and pulveriring with a harrow. Young tree* 
should be prepared by shortening-in about one-third of their tops, and trimming otT all 
bruised roots. Id r^ard to the following list, I have noted the experience in this lo- 
cality; Black Walnnt, good; Catalpa (Western Hardy), best; Honey Locust, worms 
destroy it badly; White Ash, succeeds well; Oreen Ash, untried; Bos Elder, untried ; 
Osage, very hardy — eicellent; Cottonwood, does well — rapid grower; White £hn,does 
well — slow grower; Bed Elm, only tolerable; White Maple, good — wosms eat Itavea 
badly; Black Locust, untried. List salted to uplands, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Ceage 
Orange, White Ash, White Maple, Honey Locust; to lowlands. Black Walnut, White 
Elm, Red Elm, Cottonwood. I would recommend autumn as the best season for all 
classes of forest-tree seeds which do not require planting immediately after ripening, 
and the month of February for young trees of a dedduous character. Insects: Borers, 
work badly on the trunks of Honey Locust and White Elm, and worms seriously ii\i'Are 
the foliage of the White Maple. Babbits are troublesome. The jack or "ninle-eared" 
injure the Catalpa seriously. To protect against their work, wrap the trees with heavy 
paper or split corn-stalks. The area of forest-tree plantations is slowly extending in this 
county. Shelter-belts are beneficial to orchards and lield crops, by cheeking the force of 
winds, which are damaging from the south in summer. 



UORRIS COUNTY.— By F. B. Harbis, WHrrE Cmr. 
Forcst-tree planting in 1S84 was sacceeeful. The Ash-leaved Maple, Ash and Red 
Cedar were most extensively tised for groves, Cottonwood for shelter-belts, and Walnnt 
for timber-lots; were largely planted in rows four feet apart, and given thorough culture. 
I would recommend planting the seed of Waluut, Ash-leaved Maple, Maple and Asb 
in the place where they are to make a permanent tree. Of Cottonwood would use young 
trees. List of kinds adapted to climate, soil, and which make SBtisfoctory growth, ar- 
ranged in order of their preference: Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Ash -leaved Maple, White 
Ash, Honey Locust, List for uplands, the White Ash, Black Walnut, and Cottonwood; 
for lowlands, Elms, Maples, and Locust, Fall for planting seeds is considered the prefer* 
able season, and spring-lime for young trees. Insects and rabbits have been troublesome. 
To protect against rabbits we wrap the trees with hay, cornstalks, or paper. The Cotton- 
wood shows a tendency to decay, where planted on upland, at seven or eight years old ; on 
lowlands no such tendency has developed. Shelter-belts are alike beneficial to orchard 
trees and field crops, in the protection th ey afford against prevailing wind^ which are 
often accompanied with a cloud of dust 
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NEOSUO CODNTY.— By C.W. Batdin, Tbateb. 
A TGiy few forest trees wer« planted in thia coiintj in 1884. Snch as the White 
Maple, Catalpa (Western Hard}'), Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Osage Orange, Honey 
Locust and Ash-leaved Maple were most commonly oaed for gropes; for afaelter-belta. 
White Maple, Cottonwood, Black Walnot, Osage Orange, and some CaUlpa. These were 
set in rows eight feet apart and two feet in the row, and given clean cnltivation until 
thej were large enough to shade the ground. Failores are the resnlt of neglect in plant- 
ing or cnllure. I would recommend that the seed of all nut-bearing sorla be planted 
where the tree b to grow, and land for anch should be prepared in the Call, and in time 
for the eeed aa won as ripened. Of trees, one year old are preferable to any other age; 
and shonld be planted as early in spring as practicable. The following list is recom- 
mended as beat adapted to climate and soil, and arranged in the order of their prefer- 
ence: Catalpa ( Western Hardy), Black Walnnt, Osage Orange, Ash-le^ved Maple, 
Honey Locust, Cottonwood, While Maple, White Elm. For upland, all of this 
list are adapted eicept Black Walnut, which should have first-class bottom land. 
Such seeds as do not require planting at the time of ripening, as Cottonwood and White 
Maple, may be preserved until spring by packing in moist Mtnd and storing in a cellar. 
Insects have not been prevalent. Rabbits have been troublesome, and are exterminated 
by bunting and killing. The area of forest-tree plantations is being annually extended. 
Shelter-belts have been an advantage to orchaids, by breaking the force of violent south 
and southwest winds in spring and fall. Every orchard in this part of the State, which 
has been unprotected, leans to the northeast, and haa suffered from aun-ecald and borers, 
caused by the exposure. _^ 

NEHAHA COUNTY.— Bt S. J. Kdokhly, S«MKCi, 
Forest-tree planting in 1884 was snccessful though not extensive, for the resaon that 
most of our lowland farms are protected with natural timber-belts, and the uplands have 
quite extensive orchards which furnish their own protection ; my own, planted twenty- 
three years ago, have become amply protected. White Maple, Cottonwood and Walnut 
are most extensively used in the construction of groves. White Maple, Cottonwood 
and Walnut were used in an early day, to which of recent day have been added Catalpa, 
Mulberry, Osage Orange, and Ash-leaved Maple, for gheller-belta. For timber-lota, I 
would add to the first list. Honey Locust, Ash, Elm, aud tlickory. These are most suc- 
ceasful when planted on well-prepared land, in rows four to six feet apart, and cultivated 
the same as for com. Failnres are mainly due to poor management. I would recom- 
mend theuseof yoimg trees, grown in norserj form, from one to three years; and when the 
ground is prepared, list it in rows each way, and set a tree at each cross-check ; a mulch- 
ing as soon as planted is benefidal. List recommended as adapted Co climate and soil 
and making a satisfactory growth, is; Black Walnut, Honey Locust, White Ash, Green 
Ash, Box Elder, Oaage, Collonwood, White Elm, Red Elm, White Maple. For upland, 
theOaage Orange is the best; all the varieties do well on lowlands. Spring-time is gen- 
erally conudered preferable for seed or young tree planting. Seeds may be safely pre- 
served over winter by mixing them with sand. Insects: Borers attack puny or weakly 
trees during dry, hot summerH; as a prevention, good cnllure and thorough mulching have 
been succeatful. Babbits arc tronblcsome. The handiest and cheapest method I find for 
a protection is a wash made of Slba. of sulphur, lib, flour, to a bucket of water, well 
mixed, and applied with a brush. There is discovered a tendency to early decay of the 
Cottonwood and While Maple, when planted on the uplands from fifteen to twenty-five 
years. Shelter-belts have been an advantage to young orchards and vineyards and to 
field crops, in averting the force of heavy winds. 
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NESS COUNTY,— By J. W. BtDnELL, Wkluuhvcllr. 
Th« jtax 1884 was anuniall? favorable to tree growth, &iid til the Ikm I know of 
did welL The Cottonwood was moet extendTelj used, and planted in rows four feet 
■part, uid given good cultivation. I know of no fulnres. If anj occurred, the cause 
must certainly have been fiom lack of cultivation. I think it be«t to plant all foT«st M«di 
in nnreeiy fonn, and transplant the trees when ooe or two years old, eiceptjng the Wal- 
BOL 1 would recommend yearling trees as moet suitable for planting. Hy experience 
has convinced me that only a very few kinds thrive in the county, and latterly I have 
confined my attention to Walnut, Cstalpa (Western Hardy), Cottonwood, Asfa-lcaved 
Maple, Ash, and a few Hackberry. I have failed with the Locusts, White Maple, Chest- 
nut, Hickory, and Mountain Ash. Very likely some of these would succeed now, is we 
know more of methods than a few years ago. I have arranged the following list from 
my own experience: Black Walnut, Catalpa, White Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage 
Orange, Cottonwood. This list as given, in my opinion, would be as valuable as any 
you could recommend for this part of the Blate. All things coiwdered, I prefer spring 
for planting. Seeds, such as Ash and Ash-leaved Maple (Box Elder), require a light 
covering, and if planted in fall would very likely be blown away before spring. Tbeae 
and other light seeds should be well mixed with slightly moist sand, or sandy soil, and 
packed in k^ or box for winter. I plant young trees in spring-time. Sometimes dig 
them and beet in during the fall. I know of no advantage in spring planting other than 
to save an exposure lo the rabbits one winter. Insects; My Locusts were eaten by bugs, 
and lost summer a light-colored worm attacked the Ash and would have defoliated them, 
but b; shaking off and kilting them I saved the trees. Walnut, Catalpa, Cottonwood 
and Ash-leaved Maple have escaped all damages from insects so far. Babbits are 
tronhlesome, and I know of no means to protect our trees from their attacks except by 
wrapping the trunks with cloth or tarred paper. The area of forest-tree plantations is 
slightly extending in this county. 

NORTON COUNTY.— Br SiM. Mkabs, NoHtOK. 
All timber seed and cuttings planted in 1SS4 made an excellent growth, which sur- 
passed that of any preceding year duce the iirst settlement of the county. Varieties 
most extensively used for groves, were Ash, Walnut, Locust, and some Ash-leaved Maple; 
for belts, Locust and Osage Orange; fortimber-lols,WaInut, Ash, and Locust Thesyslem 
adopted by the planters has been governed by the tenns of the " timber-culture act" of 
Congress. P'ailures have often been the result of the selection of nnsnitable lands. I 
would recommend the following list as adapted to climate and soil, preferred in the order 
named: White Ash, Black Walnut, Honey Locust and Osage Orange, Ash-leaved Maple, 
Cottonwood. The Bed Elm is a good timber tree, but is little cultivated. Varieties 
suited for upland culture. Ash, Honey Locust, and Walnut; for lowlands, Ash-leaved 
Haple, Cottonwood, and Elm. Spring-time is conudered the most suitable season for 
planting both seed and young trees. Insects are not troublesome; rabbitsare, during 
winter. The area of forest-tree plantations is being extended. Cottonwood treesoa up- 
land are failing. Shelter-belts are a great advantage to the farms in this section — first, 
as an obeiruciion to violent winds; and second, as a check to drifting snows, which are 
held upon the land, and melting, add to the moisture in the land. 

OSAfiE rOUNTY.— Br 11, Di'soia, Busi-nraiHB. 

There were but few timber groves, belts and lots planted in 1884, hut such as were 

did well. For groves, sheltei^bells and timber-lots. Black Walnut, Ash, Bed Elm, White 

Elm, Hickory and Honey Ijonist were most commonly used. These were planted in 

rows six feet apart and four feel in the row, and given the same culture as required for 
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corn. I iTould recommeod the using of both seedg and yaaag trees, plinting the former 
in RDtninn and the latler in spring-time. The following list of varieties is adapted to 
climate and soil, and to be preferred in the order named: Black Walnut, Hone? Locosl, 
Red Elm, White Ash, Green Ash, Osage Orange, Cottonwood, White Elm, White Maple, 
Aah-le«ved Maple. The Black Locust is worthless, on account of the ix^atj done it hy 
borers. For uplaodi, the Cottonwood, Hone? Locust, White Maple and Osage Orange 
are moat suitable varieties. The Black Walnut, Aah, Red Elm and White Elm do best 
on bottom landa. Seeds should be planted in autumn, and the sooner after ripening the 
better. Young trees thrive better planted in spring-time. Insects: Worms defoliate the 
Maples, and boren attack the Black Locust. Rabbits are not troublesome. The area of 
forest'tree plantations is being annuallv extended in this county. The early decay of 
Cottonwood trees haa been noticed as occurring on the uplands only. Shelter-belts are 
an advantage to orchards, in the protection given from hot south winds. 

OSBORNE COUNTY .— Br M. Mohlbr, Osbobse City. 
Forest trees planted in 1S84 were a success wherever properly cared for. For groves, 
the Cottonwood, Honey Locust, Black Walnut, White Maple and Aah-leaved Maple 
were most commonly nsed ; for shelter-belts, the Cottonwood, Maple, and seedling Peach 
trees; for timber lots, Black Walnut and Honey Locust. These were planted in rows 
eight feet apart and four feet in the row, and cultivated the same as com. Failures are 
mainly due to n^lect and unsuitable kinds for the location selected, as the Cottonwood 
fbr uplands. The Black Walnut succeeds best when its seed is planted where the tree is 
to grow. Other varieties are best grown by planting their seed in nursery form, culti- 
vated one or two years, and then transplanted to permanent groundEi. I would recom- 
mend the following varieties as well adapted to climate and soil, and preferred in the 
order named: Honey Locust, Blacli Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, Osage 
Orange, and Ash. Of this list all kinds except Cottonwood succeed on upland. For seed 
planting, aulnmn for Black Walnut, and spriug for all others; and young trees are pref- 
erable. Insects: None are prevalent but boiers, which are removed from the trees with 
a knife. Rabbits are troublesome to forest trees ; and for protection from their attacks, 
wrapping with paper, corn-stalks or straw is necessary. The area of forest-tree planta- 
tions is annually being extended. All classes of trees succeed on our lowlands, and only 
the Cottonwood shows a tendency to decay on the uplands. This generally begins about 
the fourth or fifth year, and I think could be prevented by mulching. Shelter-bells are 
an advantage to fruit grounds and field crops, by the protection afforded from hot winds 
in anmmer and cold during the winter. 

OTTAWA COUNTY. — Bv J. W. McLiBEK. SfMMEKVILLE. 
I know of no plantation of forest trees made in 1884, but those of preceding years 
made a good growth. For groves, Cottonwood, Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, and Ash; 
for shelter-belts, Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple; for timtier-lots. Walnut, Ash- 
leaved Maple, and Cottonwood. The trees should be planted close enough to get the 
required number of trees in rows one rod apart, which will admit of culture with a 
double team, which should be frequent during the growing season. I would recommend 
planting the seed of Black Walnut where intended to remain, as the tree does not thrive 
•0 well by transplanting. Cottonwood can be easily grown from cuttings. Plant seed of 
Ash-leaved Maple and Ash in nursery form, and grow until one year old; then trans- 
plant to where they are to form trees. Land to be used for forest-tree plantations should 
be thoroughly prepared before used, and seed planted in autumn whenever practicable, 
but if not until spring, then, just before planting, soak it in water. One-year-old trees 
are a preferable age. For uplands, use the Ash-leaved Maple, Osage Orange, QreenAsb, 
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White Uaple, and Loctiit; for bottom lands, Cottonwood, Black Walnut, and Elm. 
Clean culture and a frequent stirring of the ground are importantto the aacceaof Umber 
trees on uplands, and equally u advantageous to those on bottom lands, but on account 
of the greater extent of growth in the same length of time, it is not needed to be con- 
tinued BO nutn]' eeasoDB. Seeds do beat when planted in autumn, and yonng trees in 
spring. Insects have not been prevalent, but rabbits are liable to do great ii^ar? unless 
the trees are wrapped, or mounded, (o the branches. Slowlv the area of forest-tree plan- 
tations is each year being extended. The Cottonwood, on the uplands, begins to &il a 
year or two after cultivation ceases, and Black Walnuts in four or five years after. Such 
does not result to these varieties when planted on the bottom lands, where tber« is ample 
drainage. Shelter-belts are beneficial to orchards and field cropg when planted on the 
■onth ude. The; also afford protection to live stock, planted around the yards and on 
the range. 

PJIWKEE COtNTY.— Br W.J. CoLvm, L*BSED. 
{Eaathalf.) 

Porest-tree planting in 1S84 was not a success in this connty, and was caused by bad 
management on the part of planters. For groves, the Cottonwood has been most eiteu- 
sively used both in tree and cuttings. It is aluo used for sheiter-belts, being a rapid 
grower, but no other sort will thrive near it. The Honey Locust ranks next ; is hardier* 
as its roots strike deeper inlo the ground. For timber-lols, Honey Locnst, Walnut, Ca- 
talpa, are preferred. Rabbila do not attack the Walnut trees. The Catalpa is hardy 
and enduree drouth, but seems to be a favorite sort with rabbits. Land intended for 
forest treee should be thoroughly prepared by plowing, harrowing and rolling before 
planting, then set in rows eight to ten feet apart each way. Cultivation should be given 
the trees each month during the growing season. Mulching in the fall and winter is an 
advantage to lands which do not retain the snowfall, and trimming should be done in 
^ring. I would recommend the use of young trees as more sure unless the seed b planted 
in the (all and properly cared for in the spring by cultivation and mulching before the 
land dries and hardens. In the using of young trees, one-year-olds are best; they should 
be trimmed clean and the top cut back. In planting, use water, and tramp the e«rth 
well around them. Trees which develop a large amount of surface roots are generally 
groea feeders on the land and should be planted by themselves, and those having heavy 
descending roots in separate blocks. The following list is suited to upland culture; 
Black Walnut, Calalpa, Honey Locust, Black Locust, Elm ; to lowland, Ash, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Cottonwood, Maples. Trees do best planted in spring. Insects: Cottonwood 
trees are sometimes ii^ured in their leaves by worms. Have successfully eKterminat«d 
them by sifting air-slaked lime upon the leaves. Rabbits are troublesome, and we are 
compelled to wrap the trunks with paper or old rags, or with long grass, which are 
reliable preventives. The area of foreet-tree plantations is being extended annually. 
All varieties planted on upland are certain to ful if cultivation is not continued, and In 
this matter the Cottonwood is the first lo succumb. Shelter-bells are of great benefit to 
fruit trees, field crops and live stock, by the protection aflbrded from south winds. 
{ Wttl haif.—By U. C. CUi^ier, Oarjidd.) 

Forest-tree planting in 18S4 was a success, where properly done and fbllowed by rea- 
sonable attention. For groves, the Cottonwood, Black Walnut, Osage Orange, Ailantus 
and Honey Locust are preferred; for shelter-belts, Cottonwood, Honey Locust, Black 
Walnut, Russian Mulberry, and Ailantus; for timber-lots, Cottonwood, Aitantus, Honey 
Locust, and Black Walnut, when planted in rows eight feet apart each way, and given 
good culture, are successful. I would recommend the using of yearling trees — if they are 
thrifty and well grown — of all classes except Black Walnut. Of this, I would plant th« 
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wed in theroiranbich are to fonn the grove. list of vRrietiesRdapled to climate and soil, 
and preferred in the order named; Ailantna, Osage Orange, Green Ash, Boi Elder, 
Cottonwood, White Elm, JBed Elm, White Maple, and Black Loeost. The Catalpa 
does not stand this climate an; better than the Cottonwood. For uplands, I would use 
Ailantue, Honev Locust, Osage Orange, Red Elm, Rnadan Mulberry; for lowlands, Cot- 
tonwood, Black Walnnt, Calulpa (Western Hard]'), Russian Mulberry, Ailantus, and 
Red Elm. Autumn is preferable for seed-planting, if the ground is mobt ; if not, then 
the seed can be preserved until spring by packing it in moist sand or soil. Aibntus 
and Calalpa seed should be kept in a dry condition. For planting young trees, autumn 
will do, if the ground is in ft moist condition ; otherwise spring is beat. Insects have not 
been serioualy injurious to forest trees. Babbits are troublesome. The area of forest- 
tree plantations is being annually extended. The Cottonwood, Catalpa, Ash-leaved 
Maple, and Walnnt, which have been planted on uplands, show a tendency to early 
decay; also to some extent among trees planted on hottom lands. Shelter-belts have 
proved an advantage lo fruit grounds and field crops, by aflbrding protection from winds , 
which are exhausting to plants in both winter and summer. 

PHILLIPS COONTT.— Bv John W. KlraDLB, Dickkwillb. 
{NoHk hal/.) 

The planting of forest trees in groves, belts and timber-lots was a success in 1S84, 
wherever the land was properly prepared, and the trees well cultivated. For groves 
and Umber-Iota, Ash-leaved Maple, Green Ash, Honey Locust, Black Locust, Walnnt 
and Cottonwood were most commonly used, while the Honey Locust and Ash-leaved 
Maple were preferred in construction of belts for shelters. These were planted in rows 
four feet apart and three feet in the row, and where given good culture did well. I 
would recommend the use of young trees of all classes, except nut-bearing sorts, for which 
use the seed for forest-tree plantations. Walnuts should be placed in heaps, covered with 
dirt in the fall, and allowed to freeze during the winter. Plant in spring, in rows four 
feet apart and three feet in the row, and with each nut drop a couple of grains of com. 
If the nnts grow remove the com, otherwise let it remain to indicate the failnre, which 
will fadUtate the replanting iinotber spring. In planting young trees I prefer yearlings 
of the strong-growing sorts, and two-year-old trees of slower kinds. At time of setting, 
cut the top back to three inches of the collar, and dip the roots in thick mud. I would 
recommend the following list of varieties as adapted to climate and soil, and to be pre- 
ferred in the order named : Ash-leaved Maple, Black Locust, Green Ash, Honey Locust, 
Catalpa (Western Hardy), White Elm, Red Elm, Cottonwood, Osage Orange, Black 
WalnuL The European Ash is very successful here. For nplauds, the Honey Locust, 
Black Locnst and Green Ash are best adapted; for lowlands, Black Walnut, Catalpa, 
White Ash, Green Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Ossge Orange, Cottonwood, White Ehn, Red 
Elm, and Maples. Fall is a preferable season for planting both seeds and young trees. 
Insects or rabbits have not been troublesome to forest trees. The area of forest-tree 
plantations has been extended very slowly in this county. Shelter-belts are beneficial 
to fruit growers, by protecting the trees and plants from dry, cold and hot winds, and 
preventing too rapid evaporation of moisture, sudden changes in temperature, and re- 
taining the snow that it may melt and add to the moistnre in the land. 
{South half. —By H. S. Granger, PhiUipAarg.) 

Forest-tree plantings were a success in 1S84. For groves, the Black Walnut, Ash- 
leaved Maple, Ash, Cottonwood, Honey Locust, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Elm and Oak 
were most commonly used. These were planted in rows fonr feet apart each way, and 
given good cultivation. Failures were caused mainly by neglect. I would recommend 
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th« use of seed, nod cullivBtioD of the same as com nntil one year old ; then in Ml, if 
the seasoD is suitable and ground moist, transplant lo the places prepared for them, cut- 
ting back the tops to correspond with the strength of their roots at time of setting. I 
would recommend the following list of varieties, and in the preference denoted by their 
order named : Black Walnut, Catalpa ( Western Hardy), White Elm, Aah-leaved Maple, 
Honey Locust, White Ash, Hackberry. The Cottonwood succeeds on lowlai>ds; White 
Maple winter- kills. For uplands, the White Elm, Catalpa { Western Hardy), Hackberry 
and Ash-leaved Maple succeed; for lowlands, the Black Walnut, Cottonwood, and Ash. 
Insects: There b a large green worm which feeds on the leavesof some varieties. Vety 
little has been done to extend the area of forest-tree plantations iu this county. Such 
efforts are principally confined to entries made imder the "timber-culture act"of Con- 
RTcas. The Cottonwood tree is apt to ful at uz or seven years of age, when planted oo 
oplands. Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit grounds, by the protection afforded. 

POTTAWATOMIE COUNTY.— By Jos. Leach, Ha veicbvilu. 
{ North haif.) 
Forest-tree plantings in 1884 were succeasfu]. Trees were planted in rows sii to 
eight feet apart and three to four' fbel in the row, and ^ven such cultivation as is re- 
quired for com. There were no failures where proper attention was given. I would re- 
commend the uung of young trees in the forming of timber-lotc^ as umng seed for large 
plantations makes a tedious job in their cultivation; and if seed must be used it b much 
better to plant them in nursery form and grow them one year, then transplant to well- 
prepared land, cutting them back to about tax inches high at time of setting. List 
adapted to upland: BUck Walnut, Catalpa, Ash-leaved Maple, White Ash, Osage Orange, 
and White Maple. For wind-breaks I would add Grey Willow and Knsuan Mulberry. 
Spring-tiiue is preferable for planting both seed and young trees. Insects: Maple worms 
and May beetles feed upon the foliage. Babbits do not trouble forest trees serioosly. The 
area of forest-tree plantations is slowly extending each year. Cottonwood trees planted 
on uplands only are sbort-lived, and begin to fall at from eight to ten years. Bbelter- 
belts are an advantage to orehards and field crops. The trees grow into better form, and 
the fruit is not blown off as in open, exposed places. 

(&uJA half.— By Judge John A. Bmi, LoKimiUe.) 
Forest-tree planting in 1884 was a succen. Varieties commonly used for groves, Cot- 
tonwood, Catalpa, Bladi Walnut, and White Maple; for sheller-belts, Cottonwood, White 
Maple, Ash-leaved Maple, and Willow ; for timber-lots. Black Walnut and Catalpa (West- 
ern Hardy). Land to be used for forest trees should be thoroughly prepared. Plant in 
rows twelve feet apart and six feet in the row ; cultivate with reference Ic drainage and 
keeping down the weeds. But few failures occur in this section. I would recommend 
the u^ng of young trees of all kinds except the Black Walnut, of which it is beat to use 
seeds. Raising plants requires gardener's work ; and if seeds are planted in plantations 
the probability is that weeds will ruin the young plants in spit« of the best efforts. The 
Black Walnut and Black Locust seeds will do well planted in the grove form. I would 
recommend the following list as well adapted to climate and soil, and to be preferred in 
the order named: Catalpa, Black Walnut, Osage Orange, Ash-leaved Maple and Cotton- 
wood, White Maple, Black Locust. For uplands, Catalpa, Black Walnut, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Osage Orange, Black Locust; for lowlands, Cottonwood, While Maple, White Elm, 
Red Elm. Spring is generally considered the most favorable season for planting. In- 
sects have not become prevalent, nor rabbits troublesome. The area of forest-tree plan- 
tations is annually and gradually being extended. 
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RENO COUNTY.— Br J. J. Uusbb. 

{North hidf.) 

The planting of Ibrat trees in 1884 was verj succeaaful. Varieties largely used for 
gToves, C^talpa and Bnaaian Mulberry; for ahetter-belts, on sandy laud, Cottonwood; 
for timber-lots, Black LocoEt, Black Watnut, Catalpa, Roauan Mnlberry, Honey Locost, 
Aah-leaved Maple, White Ash, and Osage Orange. In sandy, or light soils, the rows 
should be opened with a lister, four feet apart, and plants set deep in the row, from two 
to four feet, and by cultivation work the dirt back against the plants until the surface is 
level. There were no failures the past year that 1 am aware of. I would, by ill meani^ 
recommend the using of good one-year-old trees in setting out a foTait-tr«e plantation, 
excepting tboee sorts which bear nut seed. These should be planted in well-prepared 
land, ( in furrows opened with a single-shovel plow,) and from one to two feet apart in 
the rows, thinning ont the next year where too (hick. Spring-time has been the most 
favorable for planting either seeds or yonng trees. The latter class should be cot back 
to within fbar inches of the collar at time of setting. I would recommend the following 
list of varieties as well adapted to climate and soil, and to be preferred in the order 
named: Black LocnsC, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Black Walnut, White Maple, Honey 
Locoat, Ash-leaved Maple, White Ash, Bed Elm, White Elm, Cottonwood. For np- 
laDejthe Black Locust, Honey Locust, Rnsuan Mulberry and Catalpa are preferable; for 
lowlands, Black Locust, Catalpa, Black Walnut, White Maple, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved 
Htiplc^ White Ash, Red Elm, Whiu Elm, Cottonwood, Osage Orange and Mulberry 
have all been saccesafal. Insects are not prevalent among forest trees here. Rab- 
bits are tronblesome, but are held in check by trapping and shooting. The area of 
forest-tree plantations is being anuaally extended, but not so tapidly as should be, on 
account of the scarcity of plants. The Cottonwood and Ash-teaved Maple, planted on 
uplands, begin to hx\ at from five to l«n years, wherever not well cultivated. Shelter- 
belts are an advantage to orchards, by checking violent winds which iignre the bloom 
and loosen the trees at the roots; and lo field crops by preventing light soils from drift- 
in|^ and the tearing and blowing down of plants. 

( By A. M. SaiOer, Hutdiinsm.) 

Forest-tree planting was a success in this locality in 1884. For groves, Cottonwood, 
Catalpa, Black Walnnt, Ash-leaved Maple, and Buaeian Mulberry ; for shelter-belts, Cot- 
tonwood and Ash-leaved Maple; for dmber-lots, Black Walnut, Catalpa and Osage 
Orange were most extensively used. These were planted in rows four feet apart each 
way, and given tboroogb cnltivation. Failures were mainly duetoneglect incultare. I 
would recommend the nsing of yonng trees, not more than one year old, for such pur- 
poses, of all classes except the Black Walnut, which should be started by dropping its 
seed where the tree is to grow. If seeds are used, the land must be well prepared by 
deep plowing and harrowing. Plant the seed in autumn about one inch deep, that it 
may freete and thereby germinate more readily in the spring. The following list of 
varieties is recommended as adapted to the climate and soil, and is preferred in the 
order named: Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Ash-leaved Maple, While 
Ash, Green Ash, White Maple, Osage Orange, Mulberry, White Elm, Red Elm, Ken- 
tucky Coffee Tree. Honey and Black Locust are subject to depredations of borers. 
Cottonwood is too short-lived. For uplands. Black Walnnt, Catalpa, Ash-leaved Maple, 
White Ash, Oreen Ash, Osage Orange, White Elm, Red Elm, White Maple and Ken- 
tucky Coffee Tree, succeed; for lowlands, the Mulberry and Cottonwood. Seeds are 
more successful planted in autumn, while yonng trees ehonld be set in early spring. In- 
sects are not prevalent A few borers are fotmd working in the Locust and Ash-leaved 
Maple. Babbits are not troublesome to forest trees in this section. The area of forest- 
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tree plantatioiiB is annDall]' eztcDding. No iadications of an early iecay are diMOvered 
in Bn7 variety excepting the Cottonwood on uplands, and this will occar at any ag« if 
ihey are neglected. Shelter-belts are an advantage to our fruit grounds and grun fields 
when planted on the aouth side, by the protection afforded from the hot south winds. 
(SotUh ha^.—By B. P. Hana-n, AriingUM.) 
Forest-tree planting in 1S84 was Bucceasful so far as I am able to learn. Varieties 
used most largely for groves, Cottonwood (on acwunt of its rapid growth and cheapness 
of plants}. Walnut, Asb, Aab-leaved Maple, Russian Mulberrj, and Catatpa (Western 
Hardy); for abelter-belta. Mulberry and Cottonwood; for timber-belts, Mulberry, Cot- 
tonwood, Ash, Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, and Catalpa. Land intended for trees must 
be deeply plowed and pulverized, and the trees abould be set a little deeper than thev 
were grown before transplanted, in rows four feet apart each way, and well mulched, or 
kept well cnltivated by frequent shallow plowing, to be successful. 1 would recommend 
the using of young trees of a strong one-year's growth, of all sorts except the Black 
Walnut, which should be buried over winter in moist earth, and planted in early spring- 
time. Young trees should be cut to near the collar at time of setting. I would reconi' 
mend the following list as best adapted lo our climate and soil, and to be preferred in the 
order named: Green Ash, While Ash, Black Walnut, Honey Locust, Calalpa (Western 
Hardy), Osage Orange, Black I.,ocuat, .\ah-leaved Maple, White Maple, Cottonwood, Red 
Elm, Russian Mulberry. For uplands. White .^sb, Green .ish, Osage Orange, Hon^ 
Locust, Catalpa, Black Locust and Russian Mulberry are preferable; for lowlands; 
Black Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, White Maple, Red Elm, and While Elm. 
Fall planting of both seeds and young trees ia successful. Bat trees should be well 
mtilched, or have a mound of earth thrown up around them, to make them secure against 
the dangers of winl«r. Insects are not prevalent among forest trees. Rabbits are 
troublesome, and trees must either be wrapped or their trunks besmeared with some 
offensive material, as blood, or milk and soot, to protect against their attacks. The area 
of forest trees is being annually extended. The Cottonwood, planted on upland, only 
shows a tendency to fail at from three to six-years old. Shelter-belts are an advantage to 
fruit grounds and grain fields, by the protection afforded to trees sod growing crops from 
violent and hot winds. 

REPUBLIC COUNTY.— By O. A. A, Gabdskb, Hj.hbihk P. 0„ Nbb. 
Forest trees planted in 1884 made a successful growth. For groves, the Cottonwood. 
Catalpa, Ash and While Maple were most commonly used; for shelter-belts, Cottonwood, 
Ash-leaved Maple, Ash, and Russian MuUyerry ; for timber-lots, all of the foregoing and 
the Black Walnut. These were planted in rows four to six feet apart and quite thickly 
in the row, and cultivated gradually, working the earth to the rows. Failures were gen- 
erally the result of carelessness in culture or planting. I would recommend the use of 
young trees in preference to seed of all sorts excepting the nut-bearing rarieliee. Of 
such I would use seed. To preserve through the winter, spread them out thin on the 
ground and cover with straw or earth to keep them moist until spring, and then plant. 
Young trees should be dug in the fall, planted or "heeled in" until spring, and trans- 
planted early. The following list of varieties is recommended for their adaptation to 
climate and soil, and are preferred in the order named: White Ash and Green Ash, 
Black Walnut, Honey Locust, Black Locust, Catalpa (Western Hardy), Ash-leaved 
Maple, White Maple, RvA Elm, Usage Orange, White Elm, Cottonwood. For uplands. 
Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Locust, Maple and Walnut are preferable; lowlands, Catalpa, 
Cottonwood, Osage Orange, and Elm. The same culture is necessary for both locations. 
Spring is generally the most favorable season for planting seeds, and autumn for young 
trees. Seeds such as Ash, Locust and Catalpa can be kept in sacks, hung in a diyroom, 
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unUI spring. loaecls are not pr«*klent Babbits nre at times troubleaoine to forMt 
treea, and ara genendl? hanted with dogs. Tlie area of foreet-tr«e pUntationa Ib being 
annnallj extended, and no indications of eerlj decay are discovered among anj of the 
aorta naed excepting the Cottonwood, when planted on aplaitds ; and this geneiall; be- 
gins when the trees are abont ux to ten years old. Shetter-belte are an advantage to 
fruit groondg and field crops, bj the protection thej give from Bweeping winds, and form- 
ing a barrier U> drifting anow, which is held on the land nntil melted and passed into the 
soil, thereb]' adding to the water aupplj needed in plant growth. 



rV^Bi E. H. Dai, Lyou*. 
{North half.) 

The past spring was very favorable to tree growth, and such plantings as were prop- 
erly conducted were a success. Varieties most cxIensiTely need for groves, Black WalnaT, 
While Maplc^ Ash-leaved Maple, and Cottonwood; for shelter-belts. Ash-leaved Maple, 
Cottonwood, Black Walnut — the first of these is considered the beat for each purposes; 
for timber-lots. Black Walnut is being the most extensively used, with some Ash and 
Cottonwood. I wootd recommend planting the seed of Black Walnut in the flill, and 
where they are to stand, or bedding them out, and in spring, after they have ^>routed, 
plant in rows. Seed of Ash and Ash-leaved Maple do the beet if planted in autnmn, and 
in the place where the tree is to permanently stand. The Cottonwood propagates easily 
by cuttings. Man; sorts other than Black Walnut may be planted and grown one year 
in nursery form, but should mvariabi]' be transplanted at one year old. The rows in 
timber-Iota should be twelve feet apart, and the trees font feet apart; in shelter-bells, four 
feet apart each way, and when their become crowded, thinned out fbr wood, liand in- 
leaded for such uses should be thoroughly and deeply prepared before planting. The 
cultivation of forest trees should be frequent during the first two or three years, and 
thereafter a heavy mulching la all that is needed. Forest trees, like all others, should 
not have their roots exposed to sun or wind, and should be kept moist, by dipping in mud, 
from the time they are dug until planted. It is an advantage to reduce their tops after 
transplanting. The following listof varieties is recommmded asbest adapted to climate 
and soil, and is preferred in the order named: Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western 
Hardy), Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage Orange, White Maple, Black 
Locust, Green Aah, White Ash, Cottonwood, White Elm, Bed Elm. I think 
a great mistake is made in not planting the Osage Orange more extensively 
for timber. It grows rapidly, and for posts is quite as durable as the Bed Cedar. 
In thia great valley, literally speaking there are no uplands, and there can be no material 
difference in the results of varieties. I would recommend spring-time for planting botli 
seed and young trees, as the autumn months are frequently attended with more or less 
dry weather. Insects have not been prevalent, except borers in the tireen Ash. The 
area of forest-trees is annually increasing. There has been no tendency to early decay 
among the sorts used excepting the Cotlonwood, and that after their cultivation ceases. 
Shelter-belts have been a decided advanUge to orchards and field crops in the protection 
aflbrded fi^m high winds, and a lempeting of extremes of heat snd cold. 
{By Dr. Q. Bokrer, Chtut.) 

Forest-tree planting in this portion of the county was a success in 1884. The Cotton- 
wood and Ash-leaved Maple were most extensively used ; were planted in rows from six 
to ten feet, and cultivated both ways. Culture ia required until the trees are from five l<> 
seven years old. I prefer using young trees in planting, and not to exceed one year old. 
Ifseedsare to be used, mark olT the land each way, and at the crossings drop twoor more 
seeds. When the growth is tax to eight inches high, thin out the hills to a single plant. 
The Black Walnut, Catalpa ( Western Hardy), Green Ash and Ash-leaved Maple are Xo.i 
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varietiee for this locality. Osage Orange laake No. 2, and Cottonwood as No. 4. The 
Black Locast suffers serious ' injury by the attacks of borers. Walnut and Asli-leaTed 
Maple succeed on the elevated lands, while Green Asb, Elms and Cottonwood do best 
on lowlands. Seeds ma; be nuccessTully planted in either fall or spring. To preserve 
.them through the winter, put up in sacks when fully ripe and dry, and hang where mice 
cannot get at then. Spring-time is the best time for plnnting young trees. Insects have 
not been damaging to forest trees where well pultivai«d. The area of forest-tree plan- 
lations is annually being eitended. Trees are not inclined to early decay wherever 
properly cultivated. Bhel ter-hella have been an advantage to fruit grounds and field crops. 
In aAbrding protection from violent winds from both north and south. 
I South halJ.—By J. B. SchtSdUer, Sterling.) 
The planting of forest trees in 1884 was limited, but sorcessfuUy done. For groves, 
the Catalpa, Ash, A^-leaved Maple, Black Walnut and Cottonwood were commonly used ; 
for shelter-belts, the Cottonwood, Russian Mulberry, Black Locust, and Ash-leaved 
Maple. These were planted in trenches opened for the rows running east and west, Ibur 
feet apart and from two to four feet in the row, on land deeply plowed, and given 
thoroilgh cultivation with a one-horse cultivator; the five-tooth is preferred. Theeiglil- 
inch diamond plow does good work in very weedy land. I would recommend the use of 
young trees — one-year old as the best age — instead of seed, except in the case of the 
Black Walnut, of which teed is preferable, and should be planted where the tree is to form. 
It is best to sprout this seed before planting, using only such as have started their 
growth. The following list is recommended, and preferred in the order-named : Black 
Walnut, Catalpa ( Western Hardy), Honey Locust, White Ash, Black Locust, Ash- 
leaved Maple, Osage Orange, White Elm, Red Elm, White Ha'ple, Cottonwood, Green 
Ash. 1 believe the Russian Mulberry will prove a desirable substitute for the Grem Aah. 
Spring-time is best for planting either seed or trees ; and most of the seeds may be kept 
through winter: Walnuts, by bedding out; Ash-leaved Maple and Ash, mixed in moist 
sand ; and others may be kept in a dry slate. Insects; Have noticed a spedee of t«nt 
caterpillar on Walnut trees, and a greenish worm feeding on the Cottonwood, in aotoe 
instances causing a defoliation. Rabbits are not seriously tronbleaome toout trees. The 
area of forest-tree plantations is annually extending, and only ihe Cottonwood shows 
signs of an early decay, and this only when planted on the uplands, fetter-belts are an 
advantage to fruit trees and field crops, when constrncted on the south and west ddes, 
by the protection aSbrded from winds. 

RILEY COUNTY.— Bi T. C. Wells. Uahhittu'. 
In this locality the Cottonwood, Black Walnut, White Maple and Ash-leaved Maple 
have been most extenuvely planted in the construction of groves, shelter-bells, and tim- 
ber-lots. These have been planted in rows five to sis feet apart i(hd four feet in the row. 
I have always preferred young trees, not over one year old, of all classes except the 
BUck Walnut and Oaks. For these, have used seed, and planted in autumn as soon as 
ripened. The roots of young trees should be well mudded at time of planting. The 
following list is well adapted to this climate and soil, and^arranged in the order of pref- 
erence: Black Walnut, Cottonwood, White Maple, Ash-leaved Maple, Bed Elm, Honey 
Locust, Burr Oak, White Elm, and Green Ash. Black Locust is injured by borora, and 
faence is not recommended. The above varieties all succeed best on lowlaiwla. Plant- 
ings made in spring are the most satisfactory in results. Inaecta troahling are mainly 
borora in Black Walnut, Ash, and newly.«et Ash-leaved Maple trees, and are damaging 
in extent in the order named. The area of fore«t-tree plantations is slowly extending 
each year. In some groves the Cottonwood shows a tendency to tail at six to eight ^ear* 
old. Shelter-belts are alike beneficial to frait grounds and grain fields in the protactloa 
afforded tbem from violent winds. ^ . 
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RUSSELL COUNTY.— By Fbof. J. B. Cohbktt, BmiEiK Hill. 
Forest trees planted in 18S4 were a success wherever properly cnllivated. For 
groves, the Hone; Locust, Aah-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, White Ash and White Ma- 
ple were largely used; for shelter-betln, Cottonwood, Honev Iiocust, and Ash-leaved 
Maple ; for timber-lots, Black Walnut, Cottonwood, Honey Locust, and Osage Orange. 
Land selected for such purposes should be plowed early in the fall and thoroughly har- 
rowed, and planted as early in the spring as practicable, in rows four feet apart each 
way. The cultivation should be about the same as required for com, until trees are of 
sufficient uze to shade the land between the rows. I would recommend uung one-year- 
old trees as a rule. Walnuts do best when their seed is planted on the land where the 
tree is to stand permanently. Seeds of the Black Walnut, Catalpa, Honey Locust, Black 
Locust, Ash-leaved Maple and Osage Omnge can be used quite satisfactorily in case trees 
cannot be had at a reasonable rate. The following list of varieties is recommended as 
safe to plant in this county, and preferred in the order named: Honey Locust, BUck 
Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, White Ash, White Maple. All of these varie- 
ties succeed better on second bottom than on upland, unless the upland is very deeply 
prepared before the trees are planted. Thorough and frequent cultivation is of the great- 
est importance, aod on upland mulching is valuable. Seed-planting should be done in 
autumn, young treM in spring. Insects: Flat-headed borers and fall web-worm have 
been the moat injurious. To prevent the attacks of the first, wash bodies of trees with a 
mixture of soft soap and lime the first of May and July. Babbits are not troublesome. 
During 1884, tree-planting received attention. The three preceding years were unfavor- 
able, and very little planting was done during that period. Hanj groves died for want 
of cultivation. The Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple show signs of decay at six to 
eight year^ when planted on uplands. Shelter-bells are an advantage to fruit lands and 
field crops whoi planted on the south ude, by their protection from hot summer winds. 



K COUNTY. — Br J. G. Sahfson, Uibbt. 

The planting of forest trees has oearly ceased in thU county. The Cottonwood, Ash- 
leaved Maple, Green Ash and Black Walnut have been moat largely used for groves, and 
Peach trees for shelter-belts. These were planted in rows eight feet apart, and three or 
four feet in the row, and given good cultivation. I would not recommend the uqe of 
seed for a permanent plantation, excepting for the Black Walnut, Hickory, and Pecan ; 
thrifty yearling trees are preferable. Land selected for forest trees should have a good 
preparation before being planted. The Black Walnut, Green Ash, White Mapl^ Ash- 
leaved Maple and White Ash are suitable kinds, and are preferred in the order named. 
I consider the Catalpa (Western Hardy] another "White Willow" humbug. Suited to 
uplands. Ash, Black Walnut, and Ash-leaved Maple; to lowlands, Ash, Black Walnut, 
Honey Locust, White Maple, and the Cottonwood — if it has any value after grown. 
Spring-time is the most favorable season for planting young trees or seeds. The tatter 
can be kept through winter in a dry, coot place. Insects are not seriously damaging, nor 
are rabbits, to forest trees in this locality. I have not been able to discover a tendency 
to early decay, only among Cottonwood trees, and that when planted on uplands: it be- 
gins at from six to ten years. Shelter-beltD are an advantage to fruit grounds, if not too 
densely formed. 

SHAWNEE COUNTY.- Br H. W. Upp, Bossvillk. 
{North of Kmaai Siver.) 
The forest trees planted in 1884 made a successful growth. Ash-leaved Maple, White 
Hi^ile, Cottonwood, Black Walnut, Catalpa, White Elm and Bed Elm were most gen- 
erally used. These were planted in rows twelve to sixteen feel apart, and eight to six- 
teen feet in the row. I would advise the planting and growing of com between the rows 
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each ^ear, aatil it becomes impncticable, aitd then sow the land to »ome tame gnm. 
Young trees, one to t«ro jean old, are preferable to seed for snch plantations. The fol- 
lowing list of varieties b snited to- the climate and soil, and preferred in the order 
named: Black Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, White Haple, Cottonwood, Honej Locust, 
White Elm, Ked Elm, Catalpa. For some reason the Aah has not suoceeded hare. The 
Osage Orange has not been tried for anj other purpose than a hedge. The Black Lo- 
cust is condemned because of its liabilitj to attacks of borers. For uplands 1 would rec- 
ommend the Catalpa, Ash-leaTed Maple, White Maple, Honey Locust, White Elm, Bed 
Elm, and Black Walnut; for lowlands. Black Walnut, Ash-leaved Mapl^ White Maple, 
Cottonwood, Honey Locuat, Catalps, White Elm, and Red Elm. Fall is the most fkvot- 
able season for seed-planting, and spring for young tiees. Seeds, however, can be safely 
kept until spring by miiing them with dry sand, packing in boxes, and burying the box 
in the ground, protected from mice. Insects; The borer is the only one that troubles 
foreat trees here; and aia protection, wash trees with amixtnreof soft soap and a small 
quantity of carbolic add. Good cultivation also lb recommended. To protect trees from 
nbbita, washing the bodies with a mixture of blood and sulphur ia reliable. The area 
of forest-tree plantation is annually extended by the planting of groves and shelter4»elta. 
No signs of early decay have yet developed, excepting among Cottonwoods and Lom- 
bardy Poplars, planted on uplands. Sheltei^belts are an advantage to orchards, by the 
protection given from high winds. 

(South (^ Kaiuiu River.— By J. 6. Clark, Wandimd.) 
Forest trees planted in IBM were a success. Varieties of trees most extenmvely nsed 
for groves, Black Walnut, Maples, and Elms ; for belts or shelters, Osage Orange, Red 
Cedar, Hackberry, and Mulberry; for timber-lots. Black Walnut, Bed Cedar, Ash, Hack- 
berry, Red Elm, Hickory. These were planted in rows four feet apart and two feet in the 
row, and cultivated with a fine-tooth cultivator suffidently to keep the plantation free of 
weeds. Failures are mainly due to neglect, such as recklessness in culture, and permit- 
ting stock to range among them. 1 would recommend planters to use seed of all nut- 
bearing sorts, and one-year-old trees for other kind*. I would recommend the following 
list of varieties ss adapted to climate and soil, and preferred in the order named; Black 
Walnut, Honey locust, Catalpa ( Wtstem Hardy), White Ash, Green Ash, Osage Orange, 
Ash-leaved Maple, Red Elm, White Elm, Hackberry, White Maple, Mulberry. I otgect 
to the Cottonwood, it being short-lived, and having little value when grown; and to the 
Black Locust, because of its being seriouely ii^ured by borers. For uplands I would nse 
Black Walnut, Honey Locust, Catalpa, White Ash, Green Ash, Osage Orange, Ash-leaved 
Maple, and Mulberry; for lowlands. Bed Elm, White Elm, Hackberry, and White Maple. 
Autumn is the mottt favorable season for planting seeds, and spring for young trees. In- 
sects: Black Locust and Cottonwoods suffer from attacks of borers; therefore I adviae 
planters to discontinue their use. The rest of the list is comparatively free from attacks 
of insects. Rabbits are troublesome, and are hunted and killed. The area of forest-tree 
plantations is annually extending. Tendency to early decay is noticeable among the 
Cottonwood and Mulberry, where planted on uplands; on lowlands at from five to- t«n 
yesrs of age. Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit grounds and field crop^ in the pro- 
tection afforded from violent winds. 

SHERIDAN COUNTY.— Bt S. P. Davumoh, McGbwob. 
Forest-tree planting was a success in I8S4. Cuttings and seeds made a good growth. 
Cottonwood, Ash and Elm were most extensively used; were planted in rowsdx feet 
apart, and cultivated with crops between rows. 1 would recommend the use of one-year- 
old trees; plant in deep holes, and use freely of stubble manure around them. Ure«n 
Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, Osage Orange, Cottonwood and Bed Elm all did wal 
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Cktalpa, WhiU Ash, and White Msple, ft.a\j well. The Ash and Etm succeed on our 
uplatHb, bat the otheni in the list should be planted on bottom landa. Autumn is gen- 
erally considered the preferable seaBOn in which to plant seedi or young trees. Rabbits 
Bie troublesome, and compel na to wrap the bodies of trees with paper or cloth. The 
area of forest-tree plantatioiu is being snnnall}' extended. Shelter-belts have been ben- 

SUITH COUNTY.— By C. J. Holmes, GArLOSD. 

(So»A half.) 

The planting of forest trees in 1884 was eucceeaful. Black Walnut, Hone? Locust 
and Ash were meet generally used. These were planted in rows eight feet apart and 
foDT feet in the row, and cultivated sufficiently to keep weeds down and the land in loose 
condition. I would recommend using one-year-old trees (or such purposes. List of vari- 
eties recommeiided as adapted to this location, and preferred in the erder named : Honey 
Locust, Black Walnut, Catalpa (Western Hardy), White Ash, White Elm, Ash-leaved 
Maple, Osage Orange, Black Locust, Cottonwood, Bed Elm, White Maple. Spring-time 
is the most favorable season for planting young trees. Their roots should be kept moist 
and protected from the sun while the work is being done. Insects have not been prev- 
alent. Babbits are troublesome, compelling planters to wrap their trees for protection. 
The area of forest-tree plantations is annually extended. No indications of early deiay 
are discovered, except among Cottenwoods planted on uplands. Shelter-bells are an ad- 
vantage to fruit grounds, when constructed on the south side. 

(North hoi/.— By Jeremiah Bhodei, SntUh OciUtr.) 

Forest trees planted in 1884 were a success, so hr as I can learn. For groves, Cot- 
tonwood, Black Walnut, Ash and Catalpa were generally used; for shelter-belts, Hone]' 
Iiocnst, Ash, and Black Walnut; for timber-Iota, Honey Locust, Black Walnut, and 
Cottonwood. For groves and timber-lots, trees were set in rows six feet apart, and for 
ahelter-belts two feet in the row, and the land heavily mulched te keep weeds down and 
preeerve the motstate. In the construction of the plantations, I would use young trees 
of all kinda, excepting of those which naturally form a long tap-root; of such, seed are 
preferable. All kinds of seeds need freezing to aid them in breaking the shell for ger- 
mination, except the Locust, which should be well scalded. Trees can be most easily 
grown from seed planted in nursery form, excepting the Black Walnut. Oae-year-oid 
trees are preferable for transplanting, to those of any other age ; do best if planted in 
spring-time. Seeds do best when planted in autumn. I would recommend the following 
list as adapted lo the climate and soil, and preferred in the order named ; Blade Wal- 
nut, Black Locust, Honey Locnst, While Ash, Catalpa, White Elm, Ked Elm, While 
Maple, Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple. Suited te uplands. Black Walnut, Black Locust, 
Honey Locnst, Ash, and Catalpa, But few kinds do well on upland. For lowlands, 
the above list as recommended. Upland plantations do best when mulched. lusectn: 
Borers injure the Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple, and a green worm feeds on the 
Cottonwood leaves. If trees are kepi cleanly cultivated, insect injuries are largely pre- 
vented. Rabbits are troublesome, and I know no better prevention to their attacksthan 
te exterminate them. There is a teudeDC? te early decay of forest trees on some op- 
lands, while on others they are thrivii%. Honey Locust and Black Locust are hardy in 
such places. Sbelter-lielts are an advantage te fruit and field crops, in the protection 
given troBt damaging winds. 

STAFFORD COUNTY.-Bi NKiaoH NiceebbOH, Sahoaoo, ' 
( North half.) 
Fomt-tree planting in this section wss a success in 1884. For groves, the Cotton- 
wood; shelter-belts, Cottonwood and Ash-teaTed Maple; for timber-lots, Cottonwoo^lp 
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CaUlpa (We«(«ni Hardy )iiiKt Black Walnut were most extmuively uited. Land n- 
lected for each purpoaee should be plowed in the fall, listed and planted in the spring. 
One-jesr-old treee are preferable. Plant deep, in rowa twelve feet apail aich way ; cul- 
tivate by plowing and harrowing level between the rows, to prevent water from running 
off. Halching during the latter part of the season ia adTiaable. 1 would •vcom- 
mend the foUowing-iuuiied varieties for culture in this locality, and prrferred in the 
Older named: Catalpa, Cottonwood, Black Walnut, Bed Elm, White Maple, WhJta Aal>, 
Osage Orange, Qreen Ash, Honey Locust, Black Locost. For npland, Catalpa, Catton- 
wood. Black Walnut, White Maple, Osage Orange, Honey Locust, Black Locust ; for low- 
lands, Bed Elm, White Ash, and tireen Ash. Antumn is the most favorable sesaoa for 
seed-planting, and early spring for young trees. Insects are not prevalent in this local- 
ity, end rabbits are not numerous. The area of forest-tree plantationa ia extending in 
thia county. Sbeller-bella are an advantage to fruit grounds and field cropa in their 
protection from high winds. 

{Santh half.— By J. C. Stone, Fnaaau.) 
The planting of forest trees in this locality was a success in 1864, and was composed 
mostly of Cottonwood and Black Walnut. These were set on deeply-prepared land, in 
rowa six to ei^ht feet apart and from one to two feet in the row, and given such cultiva- 
tion as is required to grow com. I would recommend the use of young trees, one or two 
years old, b all plantatbns excepting of the Black Walnut and the class of seeds needing 
freezing, which are moat successful when seed b used. Cottonwood trees can be grown 
esuly from cuttings. I would recommend as a safe list to plant. Black Walnut, Cotton- 
wood, Aeh-leaved Maple, Catalpa, White Ash, and Osage Orange. The same culture is 
suited to both upland and lowland plantations. Planting niay safely be done either in 
autumn or spring-time, in this ooimty. Insects are not prevalent, and I have heard do 
complaints of the ravages of rabbits. The area of forest-tree plantations is annually be- 
ing extended. In the years 1879, '80 and '81, Cottonwoods died out lai^ly, on account 
of the weather, but nnce then they have been quite a success, even on uplands. Shelter- 
belts are an advantage to fruit grounds, by the protection given from violent winds. 

{South half.— By C. O. McNeU, Stafford.) 
Forest trees planted in this locality made a successful growth in 1894. Varieties 
most generally used for groves, Cottonwood, Black Walnut, and Ash-leaved Haple; for 
shelter-belts, Cottonwood. [Observation and experience teach that it is folly to plant 
this variety in any location where water cannot be reached within ten feet of the sur&ce 
of the ground. — McNeil.] For timber-lots, Aeh-leaved Maple, Black Walnut, Mul- 
berry and Ash — each of which is hardy. For seeds, prepare the land in fall by subaoiiing 
if practicable; list in rows, and plant shallow; follow nature's methods as nearly as pos- 
sible. Plant in rows four 'feet apart each way, and thin oot the trees as their growth 
requires, each year. I would use seeds in the formation of timber-lots, giving them 
thorough cultivation, aud after the second year mulch, to smother out weed growth. 
BeedB do the best if planted as soon as they ripen. If young trees are to be used, then 
plant in foil or early spring, on fall-prepared land. I would recommend the foUowing 
varieties as ^ikkI; Black Walnut, Catalpa, White Ash, Green Ash, Oaage Orange, Red 
Elm, White Maple; »b fairly good. Honey Locust and Black Locost; eery good, Aah- 
leaved Maple. For upland. Black Walnut, Catalpa, Ash-leaved Maple, White Ash, 
Qreen Ash, Osage Orange, Black Locust, Ruflsisn Mulberry ; for lowlands. Honey Locost, 
Cottonwood, White Elm, Red Elm, and White Maple, j^or either location deep and 
thorough preparation of the lund and clean culture of trees are necessary. Seeds can be 
kept over winter by mixing them with earth, either in boxes or trenchcB. If in boie% 
care must be given that water can pass off. Insects are not prevalent; labbita kn 
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troubleaome. TreeH are protected from the ravages of rabbits by aiaearisg their bodiee 
with blood. The area of foKst-iree pUDtatioos b being annaBlly extended. No ugiu 
of a tendeniT' to earlv decay have been disooTered except among Cottonwood treee, and 
then when planted on uplands onlj. Shelter-belU are an advantage to fmit groanda 
and field crops, by the protection they afford from winds dnring the guinmer, thereby 
tempering the atmosphere, retarding evaporation of mcostnre, and preventing the plant* 
from being whipped aronnd. 

SUlfNEB COUNTY.— Bl H. C. St. Cliib, Bxlle Puihk. 
( North half.) 

The planting of foreat trees in 1S84 was a saGcees. Varieties most extensively u«ed 
for groves, ahelter-belts and timber-lole, were Cottonwood, Black Walnut, Ash, Maple, 
Catalpa, Aah-leitved Haple^ and Elm. Land selected for such purposes should be 
thoroughly prepared, and trees pUuited early in the spring, in rowa sixteen feet apart 
and four feet in the row. Cultivate the spaces between with a crop of com or potatoes 
each year, nntil the trees will shade the land; then sow to orchard grass. I would 
recommend the using of young trees, one-year-old, of all kinds except Black Walnut, 
of which use seed, prepared by sprouting it in a seed-bed, which is done by spreading 
the nats in a thin layer on the ground, and covering with earth three or four inches 
deep, in the fall. In this condition let them remain nntil they begin to show sprouts in 
tfaespring; then plant at once. Other seed do best when grown in nursery rows for one 
year, and then transplanted. It is a good practice to dig such young trees in the fall, 
and heel in dnring winter, as they will then be ready when wanted. I would recom- 
mend the following list of varieties as beat suited to onr climate and soil, and preferred 
in the order named: Cottonwood, Ash-leaved Maple, Block Walnut, Hard Ash, White 
Elm, Black Locust, Osage Orange, Honey Locust. These varieties are all suitable for 
lowlands; and, with the exception of the Cottonwood, to our uplands. All seedsdo best 
if planted as soon as ripened, ijpringis most favorable to tree-planting. Insects: Orubs 
injure the Cotioawoods, and a worm feeds on the leaves of Maples. Rabbits are trouble- 
some to foieet trees. To protect them from their ravages, wrap the bodies with straw or 
corn-stalks. Cottonwood trees planted on uplattd begin to Ml whenever cultivation or 
mulching is abandoned. Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit-grounds, by the protec- 
tion given from winds. 

(South half.— By L. A. Simmotu, WeUingOm.) 

Forest trees planted in 1884 made a successful growth. For groves, the Catalpa, 
White Maple, Black Locust and Black Walnut were most exteouvely used ; for shelter- 
belts, same as for groves, and some Ruauau Mulberrjr, Bed Cedar, and seedling Peach 
trees; for timber-lots, Cottonwood, Black Walnut, Catalpa, Black Locust, and Pecan. 
These were planted in rows eight feet apart each way, and the spaces between planted to 
com. I would recommend using young trees — yearlings — of all kiads except Black 
Walnut and Pecan; of these, use seed, which should be preserved through winter in a 
■eed-bed, and planted in spring. I would recommend the following varieties as best 
adapted to our climate and soil, and preferred in the order named; Catdpa (Western 
Rardy), Black Locnst, Black Walnut, Bed Elm, Honey Locust, Ash-leaved Maple, Green 
Ash, Cottonwood, Osage Orange, White Etm, Bed Elm. The CaUlpa and Black Wal- 
nut are suitable for uplands, and Black Walnut, Cottonwood and Ash-leaved Maple for 
lowlands. Spring is the most favorable season for planting either trees or seed. The 
latter can be preserved in seed-bed uutil spring. Insects are prevalent ; caterpillars are 
most injurious. These are easily destroyed by pushing a burning torch of kerosene into 
their nests. Rabbits are very troublesome. To protect the trees from their ravages, 
wrap the bodies with bnilding paper or corn-stalks. The area of forest-tree planlationa 
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is aonaallj extended. Shelter-belti are an advantage to ftoit grobnds and grain Seldi, 
in the protection afibrded from ■torms and hot winds. 

TKEGO COUNTY.— By W. B. KancsnELD, WtKEEHET. 

Forest trec« planted in 1864 made a raccessrul growth. Afh-leaved Maple, White 
Ash, Osage Orange, Elm, Black Locilst, Catalpa, Black Walnnt and a few Honey Locust 
were geneiall; ueed. Theve were planted in rows eight to ten feet each may, and well 
cultivated. Mulching is desirable. I would most decidedly recommend planters to use 
joung trees io preference to seed. The following list of varieties is safe for this county, 
and preferred in theordcr named: Catalpa [ Western Hardy), While Ash, Osage Orange, 
Ash-leaved Maple, White Elm, Black Locust, Honey Locust, Black Walnut, Bed Elm. 
Walnut and Maple are most reliable, while the Cottonwood is most unreliable and short- 
lived. For upland. Catalpa, Ash, Ash-leaved Maple, and Ked Elm; for lowlande^ Cot- 
tonwood, White Elm, and White Maple. Spring is the moat favorable season for planting 
either trees or seeds. The nut-bearing Icinds should be planted in fall. Insects have 
not Iteen prevalent. Rabbits have troubled some at dmea. Trees must be wrapped, to 
jirotect from such liabilities. 

WABAUNSEE COUNTY— By H. A. Siilks, Paviuon. 
The planting of forest trees in the county has not been eztenuve. For groves^ the 
Catalpa, Black Walnut, Kentucky Coffee Tree, Red Elm and Cottonwood are most gen- 
erally used; for shelter-bells, Cottonwood, Red Cedar, Mulberry, and While Maple; for 
limber-lot^ Black Walnut, Catalpa, and Kentucky Coffee Tree. Land for such purpoees 
should be well plowed and pulverized before planted. Young trees of all classes are 
prefer^le to seed, eiceptiog the Black Walnut, for which the nula are used. Set in 
rows NK feet apart and four feet in the row. Good cultivation is as important tosuccem 
as for a com crop, and especially during the first year, as trees seldom survive without it. 
Failures are mainly due to inattention to details in planting. It is advisable to plant 
seeds in nuraery rows, excepting the Black Walnut, which should be pisnted in perma- 
nent places and cultivated one year, and then transplanted to lands devoted to permanent 
growth. The following list of varieties is recommended for their adaptation to climate 
and soil, and preferred in the order named; Black Walnut, CstKlpa ( Western Hardy)i 
Kentucky Coffee Tree. While Ash, Green Ash, Ash-lesved Maple, Osage Orange, Red 
Elm, White Elm, White Haple, Black Locust. For upland, Osage Orange, Black Locust, 
Black Walnut, and Catalpa ; for lowlands, the entire list, except Osage Orange and Black 
Locust. Thorough cultivation is as important on lowlands as on uplands. Spring 
planting is most successful for seeds or young trees. Seeds can be safely carried through 
winter, by mixing them with sand or dirt, kept slightly moist, and exposed to freeung. 
Insects: There are none troubling forest trees, excepting borers in the Black Locust. 
Rabbits are troublesome. For protection, besmear the trees with blood. A tendency to 
early decay is discovered in Cottonwood trees planted on uplands, at eight to ten years of 
age. Shelter-belts are an advantage to fruit grounds and grain fields, by the protection 
given from heavy winds, which force the plants from a natural position and hasten 
evaporation of moisture. 



4 COUNTY.— Bt Da. Chas. Williamsoh, Wasbd'OToi'. 
All classes of forest trees planted in 1S84 made a successful growth. For groves. 
Black Walnut, Ash-leaved Maple, Honey Locust, Cottonwood, and Runian Mulberry; 
for shelter-belts, Willow and Cottonwood; for timber-lots, Black Walnut, Ash, Hack- 
berry, White hUple, Hooey I^ocust, Cottonwood, Russian Mul)>erry, Oaks, White Wal- 
nut (or Butternut), were most extenwvely used. These were planted ii 



in rows sis feet 
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apart, and given cultivation dmilar to that required for corn. I woold n 



using of «eed wh^ierer practicable. If young trsM are DBcd, one-jeaiH)lds are prefer- 
able. The following list u recommended in the order named, as suited to onr climate 
and Boils: Black Walnut, Hone]' Locust, While Ash, Bed Elm, Oreen Ash, Catalpa 
(Western Hardr), Ash-leaved Maple, White Elm, Ouge Orange, Cottonwood, White 
Maple, Black Locust. For upland, the following varieties are successful; Black Walnut, 
Ash-leaved Maple, Cottonwood, Mulberry, Catalpa, and Honey Locust. The culture re- 
quired for either upland or lowland is the same. Autumn is the moet fiironble season 
for seed-planting, and spring for young trees; but these should be dug in &11 and heeled 
in during winter. Insects; Borers attack Black Locust and M^le treesi and are about 
the only nozioos species known in the county as infesting forest-tree plantations. It is 
a noticeable &ct, that trees grown from seed planted where they are to permanently 
remain are not so liable to theee insect attacks as where they have been transplanted. 
Rabbits are a nuisance which can only be checked by their extermination. Trees are 
not safe nnleea protected by wrapping the bodies. The area of forest-tree plantations is 
annuBllybeingeztended, and no indications of an early decay have been noticed. Shelter- 
belts are alike an advantage to froit plantations and grain fields, by the protection given 
from efieds of winds. The crops on such farms are increaaed to fully one-third more 
than those grown without. 



,— Bi W. W. SMTra, Nbosho Fills. 
Forest trees planted in 1S84 made a sacceesfbl growth. The varieties moet exten- 
sively used were, for groves and timber-lots, Maple, Walnut, Cottonwood, Elm, Aah, 
Ash-leaved Maple, and Locust, all of which are found growing in our native forests. 
Planting is generally made in rows eight feet apart, and at different distances in the row, 
according to nature of varieties used and notions of the planter. Cultivation shonld be 
thoroughly done each year until the trees become established in a thrifty growth, and 
shade the land. I would recommend the Dae of young trees of the slow^crowing sorts, 
and seed of rapid growers. If seed, plant as soon as ripened. The Cottonwood and 
White Maple ripen ibeir seed early, and must be used at once. Other seeds may be 
preserved nntU spring, in dry, cool places. Nuts should be bedded in the earth until 
spring, or planted at once. Trees may be dug in fall, heeled in, and pbnted in spring. 
List of varieties recommended as well suited to our climate and soil: Black Walnut, 
Catalpa ( Western Hardy), Honey Locust, White Ash, Green Ash, Box Elder, Osage, 
Cottonwood, White Elm, Red Elm, White Maple, Black Locost. The Black Locust is 
invariably destroyed by borers before the trees are eight years old. All the varieties in 
(he above list are good. I would add the Ailantus; it is hardy, stands drouth and cold, 
is eawly propagated, a rapid grower, and its wood is said to be durable. The list is 
snited to lowlands; while Black Locust, Black Walnut, Maple and Ailantus succeed on 
uplands. I would recommend spring-time as the most favorable for planting seeds or 
young trees. Insects are not prevalent, nor are rabbits seriously troublesome. Shooting 
and trapping of the latter are the surest means for protection. The area of forest-tree 
plantations is annually extended, thaugh not lately. Shelter-bells are an advantage to 
fmit grounds and grain fields alike, in the protection given from hot, drying southwest 
winds. 
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County Reports for i884. 



These reports sre compiled from the following circular. ( Noix. — All synonym s have 
becD r^ected, aad the nomenclatDre arranged to conform to the pabllshed catslogoe of 
the Americao Pomological Bodet;, and Downing'H " Froita and Frait Trees of America-" 
— Sto't.) 

[ClronluHo.l. 1SM.1 

SacXBTUIT'B OmcK. SUKAB Statb HoSTIdTLTTIKA!, SOCmT, I 

LiWKIHCS, K^, MoTsmtiH IS, IB84. f 

Deah Sib: Tha Praideot of tUi Sooietjr IiutnicU me to Uoder f ou lh« i«B(Btni«t nfVioe Fre*- 
Idaat for jam oountr fdr tha jnz IgM, ud nipeiitfiillT tvqiiMta rou to aocefit and peritonn Um dutln 
ot the aSoe, u defloed Id tba follswing utkila of tba CinutltiitlsD of llH BodMy : 

"Articlb VII. Than ih>U tw ■ Vloe Preddsat nnuallT ^ipolDlad In MuA conatr In the StUe, 
wbcae dutj It ahjUl be to onuilae looel hortlotiltar*! eoeietiee In tbelr rflBpootlTfl oountloe wbonBTK- 
pnetleable. \o npoit to tteh ■dquiI meeting on the genenl lubjeot ot horuoalnin, and to leek afta 
the InureMa at boitlcnlture in tbeli nepeetfre looellQei." 

Article in of the Coiutltatioo wm unendtd at the Thirt«eath Annual Uaetliv, ■• Gtllmn: 

"Anj Hnon who, under (he appointment ot the Pnaidant, ihall peHtonn the dMta of a CoDDtr 
Vloe Pteeldeot for one jeti, aball be anroUed an annoal member Ibr that jw, and In eonaUaiatton of 
•UBh Hrilcei for ten jttit, thall tie enrolled a lift member, and entitled la all the pildlegee of locli 
membenbip." 

The following qotetlaui an aaggcetfd by tUa offloau Important lor eoDilderatlan In maUng ap 
yoni report for the year IBSL Any other matter oomlog under your obaerratlim and of Intenet to the 
hortloultttriat should be Incloded, and will be carefully oonslderedL 

At tha ScTenteenth Annual Ueeting of the Society, held at OtUwa, December 5-7, l»8S, the Seere- 
tary waa requeatedto urge upon Ibe attention of the Vice Pieeldents in unorganlwd oouatiae aoonild- 
eratton of the adiantagea and Imporunee of a hortleuUunl eodety to their re^iectUe countlea, and 
to the State, aa auggened and made a part of their duty tn An, Vlt of the CautltuttoD, glTen abora. 

Baopeotnilly Baking yonr pnmpt attention to the matter of thia clrouiar, lam 

Very tmly youn, O, C. BaaCKBTT, SKrOam. 



QUESTIONE 

OKCHiBDs.— (Bn*riH*iff AfplCt Ptath, Ptar, PIvn, oni Cherry.) 
I.-Hbtc orchard trMa made BTlgoroua and healthy growth T Apple, peach, pear, plum, eberry. 
2. What waa tbecrop in quantity, couhierlng the nature of •aiietiea? Apple, peach, pear, plum, 

i. What the quality, compared with preceding yeara? Apple, peach, pear, plun, cherry, 
i. What tbe oohdillon of Ireea on Dec lal, ISStt Apple, peacb, pear, plum, cberry. 
B. What dlieaeea developed among tba trees ? Apple, peaob, pear, plum, cberry. 
S. What remedleabBve been auecesaftiUy ueedr 

7. Mere laeeclB injurloua to trees been preTalent? 

8. WhatmeauBuied fortheireiiermlnUlOD? 

9. Hare inaecta iojurioua to (he fruit been prevalent ? 

10. What meBUB uied (o prcent their attacka. or to eiteiminate them ? 

11. Waa the planting of oreherd ireea extensive in (be spring and autuoiD of IBMT Apple, peawta, 

12. What per cent, in loss occurred to the aprlng planting, and probable canset 
IS. From reaulu. wbkb aeaaon Is preferable for planting— Spring! Autumuf 

14. What new or recently Introdueed varletlea have been planted* Apple, peach, pear, plum, 

15. Haveany of (he varletiee of Russian fnilts been planted ? Apple, apricot, 
le. Have they been a success* 

IT. KleHbr pear. What hue been tbe reaulta with tba tree? Baa It Drultedr What le tlM «baiae- 
ter of the fruit r Do you feel warraDled in recommeDdiDgKa planting? ^ 
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IS. LeConiB pau. Plcue uuvar tbe quntloiu uked ooncerning the Elafbr rapectloK tbl* 

TOriMT. 

18. Hire the tr«ea of tfae«tnTAlMlMAaniuiTdlB|K)gltlouU blight? 

3D. WhUthepraMntigeofthe olden trea,KMfcruidLaCnile.pUDled Id rauimuntj'! 

St. Doe* the blight ittuk my luietlea plaoted OD jonr giooodr If •«, vhlch luletlea ue the 
Wl lUbleT NaoH Id the order of Uibllltr, uid itUa whether dwub or alandudL 

22. WhitthewmpuMlTereealt belweeDuplendindbotlonHludBppleorchardgialSM? 1. Qubb- 
lllTofprodDct. 3. QuiJitf ofproduot. 

21. Wbloh loation, upland or botUnn, eatlmatlDg the prodaet or yean prior to IIU, hai been the 
more proDtable T 

S4. Hu (he pnnult ot orohardlDg been a profitable iDTeatment in the handi of oaiehil maDtg?- 
oieDtT Apple, peaoh, pear» plum, cherry. 

20. Would you advlie the inTcetment of labor and capital In the pursuit for — 1. Ftmlly purpoeaT 
2. Commerolal pDipoaMT 

U. IfDot proDtable In yoarooBDtf.pktiH 
perlence ud obaerratloni. 



27. Hate yoD aoy reOommendatloni lo oOtt •■ to the moM luiUbts— I. LocMlOD? 1. Varletlet 
prefarabler I. Time and method of plintlngT 4, ayit«m of culture and mtnagcmeatT 

». Hare any of the newer •■rietlei proren Taluable aoqntiltlou to the eiUbllihed Un tar the EUI«, 
orHBubitltutesforany therein? 

{BmbraeiKg BlacUurT)/, Cumml, OfitAtrTy, Ratpterry, ami StroHbtnTi.) 
39. What are your oonduaiani, baaed on the eiperlciKe of the paat and preaenl year, ai to the auc- 

eeaaof the culture ot blackberriea, curranla, gooaeberrici. raapberrlea. atrawberricar 

10. What recoBUneDdaliona do you oAraato— I. LooatiooF 2. VarlslleaT i. CuKuret 

31. HaTo you fruited the following larietiea, and do the results satisfy you u to plant and frnltl 

BIoettwTfci— Early Harrcat, Early Cluster, Snyder, ftirrautt— Fiy'e Pnllflc, Loe's ProUBo. fioip- 

tifTTT^— Hansen. SouhegaD.Shamr's Coloaaal. StrtadKrHtt—lu. Vlck, UancheMer. Big Bob. Allantlc, 

Un. tiaifleld, Old IroDclad, Indiana. Daniel Boone, Finch, Piper. 

at. What tbecDndltlonofBtnall-fHilt plantationaanDeeember t, tSMT BlBckben7,cutiaDt,gaoee- 

berry, nupbeny, itmwberrT. 

as. U the quince aucceeding Id your county ? 

M. What (raatmcnldoyougfielliMid what kind of soil used for ItscullureT 

U. Pleaaenameirarletleior thrdimreutclHsMwhlcbsncceedluyourcouDty. 1. Extra-early crop. 
X SeooDd4arl7 crop. 3. General crop. 

K, Is there ■ geaeral oonBdeDoe Id tnilt culture! 

ST. Are fannen generally plaollng fur (woily lupply of fruitT 

38, la there a general dlspnltlon to plant shade and ornamanUl tree*, flowering ihrube and planU 
to adum the home sarrouDdlngs! 

tH, What Is the present oundiUon of the district school-house yards in your county, and what pni- 
portian are provided with shade trees In healthy condition T 

Very truly, Ac., 



NORTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT. 



ATCHISON COUHTY.— Br Thohab K. COob. Mokhovu. 
Frtut*: Apple, peach, plum and cherry trees made a vigorotu and healthy growth. 
The pear failed. Considering the nature of vaneties, the product of apples, peura and 
ploma wu fair in quantity, while the peaeh failed, and tbe cherry produced well. The 
quality of apples, pears, and plums, as compared with preceding years, was about Uie 
same; that of cherries better. The condition of tr«e« December Ist, 1884, was good of all 
classes. No new disease developed among the treee during the past year. Of insects, 
ihe round and flB^headed species of borers were prevalent, as in preceding years. Tbeae_^ 
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were exterminated b; the lUBof kaife tad probe. The IVuit was not damaged bj inaecta 
toaagreataneitent as thatof the previoiu year. The extent of the planting of orchard 
trees in the apring and autumn of 1S84 did not exceed that of the previous year, and the 
loea was less than usual, owing to the farorable season. Spring-time ie preferable for the 
planting of fruit tree*. Of new varieties of pear«, the Eieffer and LeConte were planted 
two <rean ago, and have not been attacked b; the blight. Of Russian varieties of apples 
whichhavebeenplanted, only the old-established sorts have been Bucceeaflil; the Bed Aa- 
trachan and Duchess of Oldenbui^ especiallj favored. Pear blight ; The Bartlett is the 
least liable to atlacka of this disease. As to location of planting, as between upland and 
bottom, the latter — having a northern slope — afforded the most satisfactory r«6alts the 
past season. Apple, plum and eberrj orchards have been profitable inveetmenta in the 
handsofcareful managers, while the peach nnd pear have failed. Vineyards: TheConcord 
is the most preferable variety, and should be planted in the spring of the year, upon well- 
prepared ground, in rows ux feet apart each way, thoroughly cultivated until the middle 
of July, and trained to a wire trellis. A high, rolling location is most desirable. Small 
&aits: Blackberries, currants, raspberriee, and strawberries, where well cultivated, have 
yielded a profitable crop, while gooseberries have not. All classes should be planted on 
high, rolling ground, and well cultivated daring.the season. The Snyder blackberry has 
been a success in fniitiog, but it is inferior in qoality. The oonditioa of small-fruit 
plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes. Miscelhmeous: There is ■ 
general confidence in fruit cnlture, and farmers are generally planting for family supply, 
and adorning their homes with shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants. 
Very few of the school-house yards are provided with either shade or ornamentation. 



BBOWK COOTY.— Bt R. C. Chase, Hiawath*. 
Fruits: Orchard trees of all classes made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop of applee, peats and cherries was an average of other seasons, while 
the peach was a Gulure, and tbe plum very light. In quality, compared with preceding 
years, the apple, pear and cherry was as good, the plum inferior. Tbe condition of trees 
oa December lat, 1884, was good of all dassee. No new diseases developed among them, 
and the blight was not so severe among pear trees. The remedy used is to remove 
the blighted parts as soon as discovered to be affected. Insects injurious to the tree 
were not more prevalent than usual, and such as attack the fruit not ns prevalent as in 
some preceding yean. The planting of orchard trees the past season was about an aver- 
age with other years, which was extensive, excepting of pears. The loss in planting was 
slight, and was caused by loae of root in digging, and careless handling. Most varieties 
of fruit trees should be planted in spring. Apples, however, succeed quite well planted 
in the fall. Of the Bussian varieties of fmit, the Duchess of Oldenbnrg, Bed Astrachan, 
and some others were planted ; but the high price required in the purchase of <(ther 
Idnds prevented many from planting. The EiefTer pear has been extolled beyond its 
merits, and I would advise new planters to be cautious of planting it. Tbe same advice 
is given regarding the LeConte. A few of these varieties were planted four years ago, 
and so far have escaped the attacks of the blight. Apple orchards planted on uplaiida 
afibrded the fineM product in quantity and quality the past season. Investments ia applet 
plum and cherry onwards have beeo profitable, whilein the peach and pear they have not. 
With pears, the blight generally destroys the trees before they have borne enough to re- 
pay tbe expense of cultivation. Vineyards: A hillside location, sloping to the east, is the 
mast desirable. Plant the vines in rows, six feet apart. The varieties preferable are the 
Concord, Agawam, Martha, and Delaware. Small fruits : Blackberries of the right vari- 
eties can be grown on any soil in Ihiscounty. Currants succeed when protected dnring the 
months of July and August. Qooseberries have not been successful. Baspberrica m 
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ceed, bat the strawberrj' requires too much cue to be ■ profitable crop. Of n 
ties of small fraits, the Earljr Harvest blackberrj fruiMd, but does not give bi 
Tbe Snjder is a success in tbis locality. Faj's Prolific cnrrsnt ancceeds, uid is a fine 
Tarietj. Of new varieties of strawberriea, Batisfactor; results are reported with the 
James Vick, and Old Ironclad. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December 
Ist, IS84, was good of all classes. Garden vegetables — recoiamended list: Earlj corn, 
Minneaota; cocumbers, Early Cluster; cabbage. Early Winningstadt, Jersey Wakefield, 
Henderson's Early; beets,Ear]yBaeeauo,E^yptiBn; peas, Tom Thumb. Miscellaneous: 
There is a general confidence in fruit culture in this county, and farmers are generally 
planting in quantity to afibrd family supplies. There is a general dispoution to plant 
shade and ornamental trees, and Bowering shrubs and plants, to adorn the home sar- 
ronndiogs, and an incresung interest among the people to provide their school yards 
wiUi shade trees. Fifteen year* ago there was but one school-honse yard in the county 
in which any attempt had been made to ornament the gronnds. Kow fully one-half are 
set to tree^ and a number of them are laid out with flower beds, etc., for ornamentation. 

CLAY COUNTY.— Bt A. R. Keki.*b, CLii Cbntib. 
Fmits : Orchard trees of all classes made a vigorous and healthy growth. Conudering 
the nature of varieties, the crop of apples and cherries was, in quantity, fair; peaches^ 
none; peais, 50 per cent i plums, 40 per cent, of an average crop. Tbequality of apples 
and cherries, compared with preceding years, was very good; pears and plums, good. 
The condition of trees on December 1st, 1881, was good of all classes, no diseases having 
developed among them. The planting of orchard trees daring the season of 1SS4 was 
very eitenuve of apples, light of peaches, and moderate of pears and plums. The per- 
centage of loss in these plantings was very light, and occamoned more from want of care 
than from any other cause. Spring-time is considered the moat favorable for planting. 
EieBer and LeConte pear have been planted, but not sufficiently tried to determine their 
character. Neither of these has shown any disposition to blight. The past season 
the product of apple orchards planted on upland and bottom, was larger on the 
upland; in quality very little diSereoce was found. Bat upland locations have gen- 
erally been the most profitable. The pursuit of apple orcharding has been a very 
profitable investment; of peaches it has not; all other classes have been quite so. Small 
fmits: Blackberries have not been successful; of currants, the Red Dutch is the only 
variety that succeeds here ; gooseberries and raspberries have generally succeeded, while 
strawberries have been rather fickle. The condition of small-fruit plantations on Decem- 
ber Ist, IS84, was very good of all classes. Miscellanaous: There is a general confidence 
in fmit culture, and farmera are generally planting for family supplies. There is a 
general disposition to plant shade trees, and flowering plants and shrubs to adorn the 
home surroundings. The condition of school-house yards is not very flattering. 



t VaM E. BcTLIK, DILPH09. 

(A'ortft ha^.) 
Fruits; Tbe growth of fruit trees in 18S4 was the largest known in this county for 
years. The crop of fruit was heavy, and quality equal or better than in preceding jean. 
Condition of trees on December Ist, 1884,good. Kodiseasesdeveloped except thecuried- 
leaf on peaches. Insects iqjiirions to trees were prevalent. As a means for extermina- 
tion, some have used washes. I have found a sharp knife, well handled, the best meang. 
Injurious to the f^nit, thecodling moth and curculio. Allclasse«of fruit trees were exten- 
sively planted tbe past season, except the peach, and with very tittle loss. From past re- 
sults, spring is the most favorable season for planting. Of the Russian fruits, only s fjew 
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of (he old standard sort, Ducheas of Oldenburg, have been Bnccetefall]' fniited. Eiefler 
peai* trees are looking Bnely, but not yet fruited. I«Conte baa aleo been planted to a 
considerable extent. Neither of these chows a tendency to blight. I have trees of 
Bartlett, C'lupp's Favorite, Sechel — these are standarde. I have the Bartlett worked aa 
a dwarf in fine TOndicion. Not a case of blight hag appeared on mj grounds, uor do I 
lielieve it ban in the county. Apple orchards planted on second -bottom land produced 
the heaviest crops of best quality in 1884, as well as in jeare preceding. All claases of 
orchards, except the peach, have been profitable; and 1 would adviae planting for family 
and commercial purposes where marketing facilities are obtainable. Failures are the re- 
sult of ignorance and swindling tree agents. Vineyards; Locations ranging from second- 
l-otlom lands to high elevations, are preferable. I would plant in spring, on thoroughly 
prepared land, give clean and thorough cultivation, and traiii to slakes. The Concord, 
Dracul Amber and Martha are the most profitable varieties; have succeeded with the 
Delaware. Small frnits; All classes are aucceaafullj grown, the currant only requiring 
special conditions. New varieties; Snyder blackberry is the beet aort; Jaa. Vick, Man- 
cheater and BigBohhavefruited,and lam quite well pleased with them. The condition of 
most of the small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 18S4, was promising of all classes. 
The qninee is succeeding finely, pluiled on sandy land and mulched. Miscellaneous: 
There is a general confidence among our Rumers in fruit-growing, and many are plant- 
ing for family supply of fruit and surrounding their home« with shade, omameotal trees, 
and flowering shrubs. Very few of the school-house yards in the county ue provided 
with shade trees. 

(South half.— By C. H. Sheffield, Ddphot.) 
Fruit: Allctassesof orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past year. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was, of apples, the best ever 
grown here; peaches, very light; peatsandcherries, very good; plums, fair. Theqnality 
of apples, compared with preceding years, was better; peon, excellent ; plums, very fine, 
and cherries good. The condition of apple, pear and cherry trees, on December 1st, 1864, 
was splendid ; peach and plum only good. Insects ii^urious to trees were not prevalent, 
and only the codling moth was found ii^uring the fmit. The planting of orchard trees 
in the season of 1884 was more largely than ever before of apples, very light of peaches, 
pears, and plums, but more extensive of cherries. The loss occurring to these plantings 
was very light. Spring-time has been considered preferable for planting. Of the Bua- 
sian fruits, but very few of the apples have been planted, but they have been successful. 
The KieSer and LeConte pear have been planted in small quantities, but have not as yet 
fruited, and I can give them no recommendation. Blight has not yet developed among 
the pear trees in Ihia county. The results of comparison between the upland and bottom- 
land apple orchards, in 1884, were in favor of the bottom land as to quantity, hut the 
upland as to quality. The pursuit of orcharding has been decidedly profitable, and I 
would advise the investment of labor uid capital in the pursuit, for family and commer- 
cial purposes. Vineyards: Any rich soil that will produce good com would he a suitable 
location for vines. Would recommend planting in spring, and in rows eight feet apart, 
running north and south, trained on a trellis. Varieties preferable are Moore's Early ; 
for a general crop theConcord. Small fruits: Of blackberrietjtheSnyder has been profit- 
able. Currants can be raised as easily as com, with proper culture and heavy mulching, 
planting on the north side of some shelter other than timber. Gooseberries have been 
profitable. Baspberriee and strawberries have been grown with great success. I would 
recommend the use of valley lands for all small fhiils. Strawberries will grow on any 
soil, when properly cultivated. Varieties recommended: Strawberries, Crescent and 
Charles Downing; blackberries, Snyder; raspberries, Qttigg and McCormick. Straw- 
berries should be grown in matted rows, raspberries and blackberries in stools. Of new 
a recently introduced, the Early Harvest blackberry ia moderately producUn, 
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bot not of the beet quality; of rupberrica, the Shsfier Colossal is a very fine berry, and 
^oBtains its reputed character; of strawberries, the Jamea Vick is very floe, and the 
Manchester good. The condition of all classes of small-fmit plantations on December 
ist,lSS4, was good. Quince treessacceed in thiscounly, under good calture, when planted 
in rich soil made richer by well-rotted manure. Miscellaneous: There is a general con- 
fidence among the people of this county in fruit'growing, and farmers are planting 
largely for family purposes. There is an increasing disposition to adorn the home sur- 
roundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plAnts. The condition 
of school-house yards is very bad. I do not know of a dngle house provided with shade 



DAVIS COUNTY.— Br N. TaiFTOH, Hiltobd. 

{North half.) 
Fruits: All clawes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
year. The crop in quantity, conBidering the nature of Tarietiea, was of apples 33 per 
cent, of an average, peaches a fulnre, pean 60 per cent., plum and cherry fall crop. 
The quality compared with preceding years was not quite so good of applee, an average 
of pears, inferior of plnms, and good of cherries. The condition of trees on the 1st of 
December, 1884, was good of apples, peach, cherry, and plum, and of peats very good. 
Trees of all classes vere generally healthy. lusects iqjurious to the trees were not prev- 
alent; to the fruit, some Tarietiea of the apple were almost destroyed by the codling 
moth. No means have been used to prevent their attacks bnt gathering the imperfect 
fruit which has fiklten off the tr«<6 and giving it to hogs. The planting of orchard trees 
in Ihe spring and autumn of 18S4 was more extensive than usual of the apple, peach, 
pear, and plum ; and the cherry in small quantities. Not over 10 per cent, of loss oc- 
curred, which resulted from the use of poor trees and neglect. Spring planting has given 
the greatest satisfaction. Of the Rnsdan fruits, the old standard varieties of apples — 
Alexander and Duchess of Oldenburg — liave been quite successful. The Kiefer and 
LeCoute pesr have been planted In this section, bnt not sufficiently long to determine 
their (^arscter. They have shown no disposition to blight The older varieties of 
peara have not suffered from blight in this section. They are standard worked. The 
comparative results from apple orchards planted upon upland and bottom land, in 1884, 
have indicated no preference for either locality; but the evidence through a term of yeaia 
is in &vor of using the uplands, as produdng the most |irofitable crops. The pursuit of 
orcharding has been a profitable investment with apple, peach, pear and cherry ; the 
plum has been rather unprofitable. 1 would advise those having a suitable location to 
plant for fomily and extensively for commercial purposes. Vineyards: Upland locations 
with a south or southeastern exposure for an early product, and to extend the season a 
northern or northeastern exposure, have aflbrded the best results. The Concord, Dela- 
ware, Dracnt Amber and Goethe are the most approved sorts, and should be planted in 
rows running north and sonth, 8 to 10 feet apart. Small fruits: Blackberries are a snc- 
cesa, and qnite profitable with the right kind of a location. Currants can be sncceeafully 
raised, bnt are not profitable. Gooseberries seem to he at home in this locality. Rasp- 
berries are succeesfuUy grown. Some varieties of Ihe strawberry are very prolific and 
profitable. A north or northwestern slope is the most snccessfnl location. The Eitta- 
tinny blackberry, Red Dutch currant, Houghton gooseberry, McCormick, Gregg and 
Doolittle raspberry, succeed the best. Condition of smalt-fruit plantations on December 
Ist, 1884: Blackberry, healthy and vigorous; gooseberry, raspberry and strawberry also 
in good condition. There are but few quince trees planted in this county, and they are 
not yet old enongh to fruit. Garden vegetables — recommended list for extra-early 
crop: Peas, Tom Thumb, Landreth's Extra Early; beets, Early Turnip and fiassano; 
tomatoes, Acme; turnips, Early Flat Datch and Purple Top. Miscellaneans: There is 
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a general confidence in fruit caltnre with the people of tliis coanty, and bimen we 
generall}' planting for familj nipply. The)« is an increasing disposition to plant shade 
and omamenUl trees, and flowering shrabs and plants, Co adorn the home surroundings. 
The district school-house rards are generally neglected. 

( SmUh hoif.—By Wm. OutUr, JuiKfion City.) 
Froits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
year, except the cherry, which was moderate. The crop in quantity, considering the 
nature of varieties, was: Apples and cherries, 75 per cent; peaches, failure; pe«r, fall 
crop; plum, 50 per cent of an average. The quality of apples, plums, and cherries, 
compared with preceding years, was good; of pears, better. The condition of all classes 
of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was good, no disease having developed among any of 
them. Insects injurious lo the tree have not been prevalent, only a few borers dis- 
CDvered. Their extermina^n was effected by the nse of the knife and wire probe, and 
by the aid of the woodpeckera. Only the codling moth has injnred the fruit. As a pre- 
ventive, the dropping apples have been picked up, and the orchard pastured with hoga. 
The planting of orchard trees in the spring and autumn of 1884 was heavy of apples 
and pear^ and moderate of peaches, plums, and cherries. Not over five per c«ut of Iooe 
occurred. Bpring-time is generally preferred for the planting of all sorts, though autumn 
is equally as good for apples. Of the recently-introduced varieties, the Kiefier and 
LeCoule pear. Weaver and Baesett plum and Montmorency cherry were planted. Of 
the Bnsuan fruits, many of the so-called Bussian apples, and a very few apricots, have 
been plaiited, cd which none have been successful. The Kieffer pear made a good 
growth as a standard, but poor as a dwarf — has not yet fruited. The LeConte pear, aa 
a standard, is a very strdng grower, hut has not yet fruited. Neither baa developed any 
tendency to blight. Blight has been ver; severe with most of the old standard varieties 
— the Duchesaede Angoulemeand Howell, asdwarb, Bartlett, 8eckel, and Clapp's Fa- 
vorite, as standards, having suffered the least iigury. The results of upland and bottom- 
land apple orchards in 1884 favored in product the bottom locations; but through a term 
of years the upland has proven the most dedrable. The pursuit of orcharding has beMi 
decidedly profitable of all clasBca excepting the peach, and I would advise the iovest- 
ment of capital and labor in this pursuit for family and commercial purposes. Small 
fruits: Blackberries have been profitable, and currants a success Ihit year; gooseberries 
are productive, but find a poor market; raspberries have been profitable when weil cared 
for; the strawberry frequently failed through drouth, and the late spring frosts. A 
rich land with a clay subsoil furnishes the best location. The Snyder bUckberry, Gregg 
raspberry and Crescent strawberry have been the most profitable varieties, and should 
have the best of cultivation. Of the recently-introduced varieties, the Snyder black- 
berry has proven hardy, productive, but the poorest berry of all. The James Vicic 
strawberry is very hardy, prolific, and a good berry. The condition of small-fruit 
planlutions on December 1st, 1884, was quite satisfactory. The quince succeeds in this 
county. The blight is itsooly enemy. Garden vegetables — recommended list for extra- 
early crop: Beets, Egyptian Blood; radish. While Turnip; cabbage, Landreth's Extra 
Early. Second-early crop: Beets, Blood Turnip; cabbage, Eerly Winningstadt, and 
Fottler; peas, American Wonder. For a general crop: Beets, Long Blood Bed; cab- 
huge, Stone Mason and Flat Dutch; peas, Champion of England. Miscellaneous: There 
is a general confidence in fruit culture in this county, except among the careless and 
stockmen, and formers are generally planting for a family supply. The home surround- 
ings are generally adorned with shade trees, shrubs, and flowers. I do not know of a 
single effort being made out^de of Junction City, to provide shade trees for the district 
school-house yards in this county. 
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DICEINSO?! CODNTY.—Bt J. W. BoBBOH, Chkei'u. 
Fraita: All claBBBs of orchard trees made a vigorous and health]' growth. The crop 
of 1884, inquaDtitfiCOnndering the natureofTsrietiea, was; Appl«8, pears, and cherries, 
abundant; plums, medium; peaches, a failure. The qualitj compared with preceding 
jeftw was, apples, pears, and cherries, superior. The condition of trees on December Isl, 
1834, was sound. Insects injariotis to trees were not prevalent; to the fruit, a few of the 
tree cricket, curculio and codling moth were discovered. The planting of orchard trees 
in 1884 was exienuve of apples, light of peaches, pears, and plums, but large of cherries. 
The loee occurring of these plantings was from 30 to 40 per cent. Causes: First, dam- 
aged stock; second, attacks of the flat-headed borer; third, neglect; fourth, damage by 
rabbits and mice. Spring-time is considered preferable for the planting of fruit trees. 
Maov of the so-called "Buasian frails" have been planted, but none have been a success. 
Blight has not troubled the pear trees in this county since the springs of 1877 and 1878. 
The product of apple orchards in 1884 was best on uplands. Orcharding has been a 
profitable investment, of all classes excepting the plum, and I would advise the invest- 
ment of labor andcapilal in this pursuit for family and commerdal purposes. Vineyards: 
Lnnd sloping to the southeast is preferable for vineyards, which should be planted in the 
spring of the year and kept well cultivated throughout the season. The Concord, Catawba, 
Delaware and Salem are the moat preferable varieties. Small fruits: Blackberries — Kit- 
tatinny and the Snyder did well last season. Currants have done well Ihii year. The 
Honghlon gooseberry has been a success. Raspberries and strawberries should i>e grown 
by every former and dweller in towns and villages. The proper location is any that is 
well sheltered, for the culture of small fruils. Eittatinny and Snyder blackberries, Red 
and White Dutch currants, Houghton Seedling gooseberry, and Miami, Doolittle and 
Turner raspberries are all desirable varieties. The condition of small-Aruit plantations on 
December 1st, 18S4, was good of all classes. The quince is successfully grown in some 
localities in this county. It receives no particular ireatment, yet the bushes bore abun- 
dantly ibis season. Garden vegetables — recommended list for extra-early crop: Egyptian 
and Baasano beet, Valentine bean, Olive-shaped and Long Scarlet radish, Boston and 
Cabbage lettuce, American Wonder and McLean's Little Gem pea, Karly Horn carrot. 
Early Ohio and Bonanza potato. Early Wakefield and Henderson's Early Summer 
c»bbage. Early Minnesotaand Crosby's Early aweet corn. Extra Early French and White 
Dutch cabbage, Hathaway'a Excelsior and Canada Victor tomato. Second-early crop: 
Dwarf Golden Wax and Refugee bean, Henderson's Pineapple and Blood beet. Early 
Winningstadt and Fottler's cabbage. Long Scarlet Carrot, Egyptian and Stoweli's Ever- 
green sweet corn, White Spine cucumber. Purple egg-plant, Hanson and Deacon 
lettuce, Danford's Wethersfield onion. Advance and Champion of England pea, Amber 
and Summer White radish. Early salsify, Boston Marrow, Little Gem and Hubbard 
squash, Acme and Trophy tomato. Purple Top Munich and White Egg turnip, Wbite 
Star, Mammoth Pearl and Brownell's Best potato. Miscellaneous: There is a general 
confidence among our people in the planting of orchards, and farmers are generally 
planting for family sopplies, but unfortunately they still persist in giving their orders to 
deceptive tree-peddlers. There is a general disposition to plant shade and ornamental 
trees, ^flowering shrutn and plants, to adorn the home surroundings, and the interest in 
this direction is gradually increadng. The district school-house yards in this connty are 
bare, uninviting, and treeless, as ever. 

DONIPHAN COUNTY.— Bv 3. Hatch, WiTunii. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1834. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was: Apples 60 per cent, of an 
average; peaches, failure; pear, 50 per cent.; plum, 75 per cent.; and cheri; a full. 
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crop. In qutdit;, compared with preceding jean: Apples, inferior, owing to mildew; 
pear, an average ; plum and cherry, good. The cooditioa of all cla»ea of treet on De- 
cember let, 1884, was bealthj'. Insecta ii^ariouB to trees were not more prevalent than 
usual ; to the fruit, the codling moth on the apple and pear, and cnrcalio on the plnm 
and cherry, were prevalent. As a prevention agunst the attaoks of the codling moth 
the trees were banded with paper, the bands examined weekly, and the worms killed. 
Hogs and sheep allowed to run in the orchard will keep this iiwect in check. The 
planting of orchard trees in the spring and autnmn of 1884 was not extensive in any of 
the classes. Most of the plantiog is done in the spring, though fall planting u not 
objectionable. The KieBer pear trees have been planted, and their growth is good, but 
they have not had sufficient test to determine their merits. The blight attacks all vari- 
eties of pears alike, excepting the White Doyenne, Bufiiuu, and Dncheaae de Angouletne. 
The results of orchards planted upon boili uplands and bottom lands were about equal 
in 1884; many, however, prefer upland, as the trees are longer-lived and the fruit not 
so liable to be cnt oS by late spring frosts. The pnrsuit of orcharding has been a profit- 
able investment in the growing of apples, pears and cherries, but of peaches and plums it 
basnot. Vineyards: liDcationshaTinganopen,elevatedcbaracter,glopingtothe8oulheasl, 
south or southwest, arc preferable. The Concord, Ives and Delaware are the most desir- 
able varieties, and should be planted in rows from 6 to 10 feet apart, and given cleao 
but shallow cultivation. Small fruits: Of blackberries, the Kittatinny was a failure, 
owing loattackii of rust upon the canes and leaves. Currants proved successful tAuyesr. 
Qooseberries mildewed badly. Raspberries and strawberries were successful and profit- 
able. Raspberriea and blackberries should have a northern exposure. Currants should 
have shade. Strawberries succeed in all locations, but are much earlier if grown upon 
southern exposures. The culture should be clean, tsballow and level with all varieties of 
small fruits. The 'Snyder blackberry gives plenty of fruit every year, but is a small 
berry. The quality is good. The Souhegan raspberry is good, and very prolific; but 
has a tendency to ripen all at the same time, which is objectionable. Of small-fruit 
plantations, the Killatinn; blackberry was in good condition on the 1st of December, 
1884; currants, gooseberry and niHpberry, good to very good. Very few quince trees 
have been planted in this county; are a success in growth. Miscellaneous: There ia 
general confidence in fruit culture in this county, and farmeis are generally planting for 
family supply. The disposition to plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants 
and shrubs, lo adorn the home surroundings, is general. There is a general feeling 
recoirnizing the importance of improving the school-house yards and providing them 
with shade trees. 

ELLIS COUNTY.— By Mabtim Allem, Hats City, 
Fruits: The growth of orchard trees was vigorous and healthy during the past year. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was: Apples very fair, peaches 
light, pears a failure, ploina good, and cherries very heavy. The quality of apples, 
peaches, and plums, compared with the yield of preceding years, was about an 
average, and that of cherries above an average. The condition of all classes of trees on 
December Ist, 1S84, was excellent. Inaecls injurious to the trees were not prevalent. 
A few Hat-headed borers made their appearance for the first time in 1883. The fruit of 
the apple and peach was occasionally injured by the native grasshopper, or the tree 
■ cricket. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was lighter than in tlie previous years. 
Very little loss occurred during the season. Spring-time is generally considered the 
most preferable aea^on for planting. Of the new varieties of fruits introduced, the Kielfer 
and Halloway pears, tlie Forest (iulden and Shropshire Damson plums and Sappington 
cherry have been planted. Of the Russian fruits, there are some varieties of apples and 
apricots planted. Of the old varieties, the Red Astrachan has not yet bloomed, while 
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■ of Oldenburg has proved itself the very worst to windfall. Tke Kiefier 
pear promises early fruitfulueBB. Nooe of these have shown soy tendency to bhghl. 
The pursuit of orcharding proauaes to become a profitable investment with apples, plums, 
and cherries. Of the other classes I am unable to spesk. I would by all meuis advUe 
tbe people of this county to plant fruit trees for bmily and commensal purposes. 
Vineyards : I would not heutate to plant a grape-vine in any location. As to varieties, 
there has not been sufficient experience to designate. Plant in early spring, in ground 
deeply and thoroaghly prepared ; give them thorough cultivation, and work with some 
other crop between the rows. Small fruits; With this class there has been but little 
experience, but I think by means of irrigation they can be made to succeed. Garden 
vegetables — recommended list for extra-early crop: Scarlet Short-top radish. Winter 
onion, Early Ohio potato, Landreth's and other early sorts of peas, asparagus, and Lin- 
nnuB rhubarb. For a second-eftrly ctop: American Wonder pea and Beauty of Hebron 
potato. For a general crop, the list recommended for an earlier crop cad be safely de- 
pended upon. Miscellaneous; To a certain extent there is confidence in fruit cultnre 
among the people of this county, and some farmers are planting for a family supply of 
fruit. The disposition to adorn the home surroundings with shade and ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs, etc, is not general, but is increasing rapidly. Some of the dis- 
trict school houses in this county havejtlenty of shade trees, but not much progress has 
been made in this direction. 

ELUIWORTH COl'STY.— Bi C. L. Miebs, ELiawoKTH. 
{Westhaff.) 
Fruits: Orchard trees made a more vigorous nnd healthy grow Ih the p^t year t bun for 
five years before. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was good of 
nil classes excepting the peach, and trees that were protected from the south wind did 
well. The quality of alt classes of fruit, compared with preceding years, was larger and 
finer, except the cherry, which bore so full a crop tliat the fruit was small. The condition 
of all daffies of trees on December 1st, 1884, was excel lent. No disease developed among 
them, that I noticed. Of in-ecls injurious lo the tree none were prevalent, and few borers 
were found among the young apple trees and old peach trees. None were discovered in- 
jurious to tbe fruit, but tlie curculio In the peach and plum, and the codling moth in the 
apple. The planting of trees in IS84 was extensive of apples, but few of the other classes. 
excepting the cherry, which was heavy. Not to exceed 5 per cent, of loss occurred. 
Spring-time has been considered the most favomble season of the year to plant. Of the 
newly introduced varieties were planted the Kleffer and LeConle pear, the Montmorency 
and Olivet cherry. The Kiefler pear made a satisfactory growth, showing no disposition 
to blight. I cannot discover much difference between the upland and lowland apple 
orchards this season. In a term of years the bottom land i^^ considered preferable. I 
would aBvise the invesiment of lalior and capital in tliu pursuit for family and commer- 
cial purposes. Vineyards: Bottom lands located north of groves or blufis afford the 
best location for vines. Thoroutth culiivutlon should be kept up the early pan uf the 
season, as one of the l>est preventives to the injury usually done by drnnth. Smull fruits: 
Of blackberries, the Snyder has done well. There was a full crop of currsnls the pu»t 
seaiton. The Iloughlon gooseWrry succeeds, and raspberries and xtrawberrien have done 
remarkably well on bottom land. Strawberry beds planted the past spring made a sails' 
factory growth. The condition of umall-fruit (ilantations on December Isl, 18S4, was 
good of all classes, excepting ihe straw berry,' which was fair. Quince trees, planted upon 
bottom land, made a good growth. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence in ' 
fruit culture among our people, and farmers are planting very generally for family sup- 
plies. There is a general disposition to adorn the home surroundings with shade and 
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ental treeii. I know of but one school hoiue which is provided with shade trees, 
and that is in the citr of Ellsworth, ind has a fine maple grove around it. 

[Eati half.— By F. J. SkMo, IFiixm.) 
Fruits; All classes of frait trees made a most vigorous and healthy growth, exceed- 
ing the last five jears. A few of the apple tT«es bore fruit the past season ; peaches, 
owing to a late froct, were- light; pear trees are not old enough to fruit ; cherries were 
a full crop, the Ireee being loaded. As compared with preceding jears, the quality of 
appleti, peaches plums and cherries was good. The condition of the apple, pear and 
cherry trees on December 1st, 1884, was very good ; peaches and plums fair. Of insects 
injuiious to the tree, peach borers were prevBleot; and were combatted with the use of 
knife and wire probe. There were none injurious to the fruit, except the curcniio, and an 
unknown species, resembling a fly, which attacked the peach. The planting of orchard trees 
in 1884 was more extensive of the appleand cherry, than^in preceding years; and thepeacbi 
pear and plum in very limited quantities. The loss did not exceed 5 per cent, and waa 
caused only by accident or neglect. Spring-time is Considered the most favorable season 
of the year to plant, the trees being dug in autumn and "heded in" during the winter- 
Blight of the pear tree has been very light in this section. The result of upland 
and bottom-land apple orchards in 1884 has indicated a preference for upland. Most 
of all the apples that I have met with during 1884, and of which I sent samples 
to the State Fair at Topeka, were raised on upland. Their quality was very good; I 
would not want better, but more of them. Cherries bave been a very profitable crop in 
this locality. I would advise the investment of labor and capital in the puianit far 
fiunlly purposes. Small fruits; Rich, moist, sheltered bottom lands — such as we find 
this fruit growing in in their natural state — are to be preferred for their culture. 
The wild currant — native to this section — is worthy of attention. It is most sur« 
to give good returns wherever planted. The condition of small-fi-uit plantations on 
December Ist, 1884, was good of blackberry, ctirranl, and gooseberry; raspberry and 
Htrawtierry, rather poor. The quince tree thrives in this section, but none have as yet 
fruited. Garden vegetables — recommended list for extra-early crop: Early Blood Bed 
beet. Early Dwarf pea, Hollow Crown parsnip, succeed remarkably well. For a general 
crop: Hubbard squash and Ibe Butman do well, and are worthy of cultivation. The 
common Delaware sweet potato and Irish potato will do well on new soil. The Egg- 
shaped turnip is the best we have tried. Miscellaneous: Confidence in fruit culture in 
this county, with the masses of its people, was dead and buried years ago, but this year 
it has been resurrected, and onr farmers will b^in to plant for family supplies of fruit. 
The dispo^Iion to plant shade and ornamental trees to adorn the home surroundings b 
being revived. About 50 per cent, of the househoIdeTB are working in that line. The 
district school-house yards are generally n^lected. Weeds and rubbish abound. I 
know of but one that has been furnished with a park, and that is in the city of Ells- 
worth and was planted in 1876. 

GBAHAM COUNTY.— Br RoBBRi Bovs, Whitfirlo. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and heal thy growth. None ar« 
old enough yet to fruit. The condition of all classes of trees on December 1st, 1884, was 
good. The best success has been obtained from spring-plant ing of trees in this section. 
Miscellaneous: There is not a general confidence among the people of this county in 
fruit culture as ycl, but many think fruit will succeed when the county becomes more 
thickly settled, and more land is put under cultivation. Mostof the settlers plant a few 
trees, and then let them take their chances. The school-house yards are sadly neglected, 
and in about the same condition as when the buffalo used to graze on them. 
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JACKSON COUNTT.—Br JicOB UixoH, Holiok. 
(North hfUf.) 

Frails: All clasees of orchard trees made a heallhj and vigoroiu growth in 1884, and 
the crop in quauUt;, considering the aatare of varieties, was good of apples, peara, and 
cherries, light of plums, and a failure of peaches. Compared irith preceding jears, the 
qiuditj of applee, pears and cherries was good, plums poor. The condition of all claeees 
of trees on December 1st, 1884, wu satisfaclorj. Of diseases, the twig-blight developed 
in the apple and pear, and many peach trees died from the effects of the past winter. 
InsectE injurious lo the tree were not prevalent; to the fruit, the codling moth was 
very damaging. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was medium in extent of all 
classes, and the losses occnrring were about 20 per cent., resulting largely from careless 
planting. The Eiefler pear was planted two years ago. Fmit is medium in mze, and 
from its appearance 1 hardly think it will prove profitable. It has shown no tendency 
to blight, bnt is a alow grower. Very little blight has ever appeared in this section 
apon any variety of peais. So &r as I can learn, there is but very little diSerence in 
orchards, between upland and lowland locations, although upland is the most preferable 
with some planters. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable of all classes, and 
people will be justified in investing their capital in growing such fruits for family and 
Gommerdal purposes. Vineyards: A northwestern slope is preferable (o any other for 
the vine. It should be planted in spring, in rows ux feet apart e«ch sway, and culti- 
vated so as to keep the ground loose and all weeds cleared out The Concord, Delaware 
and Pocklington are the most desirable vEuietiea. Small fmits: The blackberry has 
been successful, and I think there is no doubt of its )>eing made profitable. Currants 
can be raised, if properly cultivated. Gooseberries, raspberries and strawberries are 
completely successfnl when planted in sandy loam that is somewhat moist. The Cres- 
cent, Monarch of the West, Captain Jack and Manchester strawberries are recommended 
varieties. The Snyder blackberry does well, and does not kill by our winters. Fay's 
Prolific currant has been planted, and made successful growth. Small-fruit plantations 
of all classes were in good condition on December 1st, 1884. The quince tree has been 
tried here, but doee not give the gresleat satisfaction. Miscellaneous: There is a gen- 
eral confidence among our farmers in the porsuit of fruit growing, and many are plant- 
ing for family purposes. Very few are adorning their homes with shade and ornamental 
trees, and flowering shrubs. The condition of our district scbool'house yards is very 
bad. 

( Sovth ha^.—By J. W. Wmiami. Cope.) 

Fruits: All classes of trees made a very vigorous and healthy growth in 1884, except- 
ing the cherry, which was ordinary. The crop in quantity, considering (he nature of 
varieties, was: Of apples, 60 per cent, of an average; peaches, an entire rnJlure; pears,a 
full crop; plums, 20 per cent:, and cherries, 75 per cent. Compared with preceding 
yeai^ the quality of many varieties of apples was inferior, others good ; pears excellent, 
never better; plums inferior, and clierries very fine. The condition of treeson December 
Isl, I8S4, was good of all classes. Of diseases, some apple orchards showed twig-blighl, 
and some pear orchards were aflected by blight. Very little attention has been paid to 
remedies for these diseases. Insects ir^urious to trees were prevalent. The means used 
for their extermination were a knife for the borer. The codling moth was the only 
spedes iiijnrioiis to the fruit that gave us any (rouble this year. The extent of planting 
in 1884 was light to fair only. The losses occurring did not exceed 25 per cent., and 
resulted generally from carelessness in handling. Spring-time is generally considered 
the most favorable for planting trees, and antumn for planting small fruits. The Kiefler 
and LeConte pears have been planted in (his county. None are old enough to fruit. 
With me, these varieties have blighted. At least I planted a tree of each last spring; 
they started off nicely and grew for some lime, when they began to show signs <^ bliglJl^ 
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Even the old standard varieties of pear are not Bubject to blight in this tMAoa. The 
reeutla ns to nplaQd and bottom-land apple orchards, in 1884, do not present snv ma- 
terial difference in these localities as to product, in either quantitT or qualitj. The 
evidence of a term of yeaxs, hoivever, would give the preference to uplands for orchard 
sites. The punuit of fruit-growing has been profitable of all classes and I would advise 
farmera to plant for family and commercial purposes. Vineyards; I would plant on a 
high and sloping location, presenting to the south or Boutheast. I have tried seven or 
eighl different varieties ; can see but little difference in retard to rot or productiveness. 
I prefer to plant in spring, and careful planting in ground that has been well prepared 
and deeply stirred. Vines should be thoroughly cultivated each year, and carefully 
pruned in wint«r or etrly spring, and given a light summer pruning. The Pocklington 
promises to be a good acquisitiDn to oar list, though probably not sufficiently tested yet 
to be recommended. Small fruits; All classes are equally successful, and noclassof fmit 
which I grow pays me better than the strawberry. The highland is the most suitable 
for the blackberry and the raspberry; in fact, all kindsof small fruits do well upon high- 
lands. They should have good culture to insure success. Of the iku varieties, the 
Manchester strawberry is promising. The plant, however, does ttot seem to be vigorous. 
Big Bob produces a very fine beriy. The condition of small-fruit plantations on Decem- 
ber Isl, 1894, was good to very good of all dasMS. Miscellaneous: There is a general 
confidence among our people in fruit culture, and the fanners generally are planting 
for family purposes. Very few are disposed to ornament their home surroundings with 
shade and ornamental trees, fiowering shrubs, and plants. As to district school-house 
yards, I have traveled over very nearly all parts of this county, and find a general 
neglect. I know of none nicely adorned with shade trees and shrubbery. 



JEFFERSON COl'STy.— By JoBHUi WusELBH, Nortosville. 
{North portion.) 
Fruits: All clafses of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1884. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was lait of apples, plums, and 
clierrieii, and an average of pears; peaches were a failure. Compared with preceding 
years, the quality of apples was not so good, but that of all other classes was equal. 
The condittou of all classes of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was good. The only disease 
developed was the blight in the apple and pear trees. Insects injurious to the fruit were 
prevalent. The planting of orchard trees in 1894 was extennve of apple and peach, 
but light of other classes. The season was very favorable, and but very few trees failed. 
Spring-time is generally preferred for the planting of fruit trees. Of new varieties of 
ft'uit, the Waterloo and Palmerslon peach, and the Kieffer pear were planted. None of 
the latter have as yet fruited, nor do they show any disposition to blight. Of the old 
standard sorts, the Bartletl, Flemish Beauty, Beurre de Aiyou and Seckel, as standards, 
are least liable to this disease. The results of upland and bottom-land apple 
orchards in 1884 do not show any material difference in quantity or quality of the pro- 
duct. But for a term of years the upland locations are the most profitable. The 
pursuit of oroharding has been profitable in some locations — near the blufiof the Mis- 
souri river — and I would advise investments in this pursuit for family and general par- 
poses. Vineyards: The Concord, Delaware, Martha, Brighton and Champion are the 
most successful varieties, and should be planted in the spring of the year. Small fruits: 
All claBses can be profitably grown, except the gooseberry. The blackberry, raspberry, 
strawberry and currant should have a northern exposure and protection from south 
winds. They should be so planted as to afford easy opportunity for culture with horse- 
power. Tlie Snyder blackberry has been grown successfully in this cootfty. James 
Vick strawberry and the Old Ironclad are quite promising new varieties. The condi- 
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tion of amall-frait plaotatioiu on December lat, 1S84, vbb good of all cliases. Garden 
v^^Ublee — reoommeDded list for extra-early crop: Peas, AmericaD Wonder, McLean's 
Little Gem; ndiBhes,Bed Turnip; beans. Early Valentine; spinach; potatoes, Ward's 
No. 1, Chicago Market; beets, Bassano; com, Early Minnesota. Second-early crop: 
Peaa, Champion of England ; beans, Marrowfat; onions, Red Wethersfield. For a gen- 
eral crop: Peu, Amerioit Wonder, Champion of England; beans, Giant Wax; onions. 
Bed Wethersfield ; potatoes, Chicago Market, Mammoth Pearl, E^ly Ohio ; corn, Mam- 
moth Sugar. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among our people in fruit 
culture in this county, and farmers are generally planting for family use. There is an 
increasing diepoeition to ornament the home aarroundinga with shade and ornamental 
trees, flowering sbmba, and planla. Some few district school-house yards are provided 
with shade treea. 

(CfcnJm^ portion. — Sy Ediciit Snyder, Oiioioom.) 
Fruits: AH claaaes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1S84. 
The crop of fruit in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was fair of apples, pears, 
and plums, good of cherries, and a failure of peaches. The quality, compared with pre- 
ceding years, was, apples poor, and of all other claeaes good. All clasaea of trees were in 
good condition on December let, 18S4. Of insecis iqjurious to trees, the apple-tree 
borer is always present, and is combatled with a knife and wire probe. There are none 
present injurious to the fruit. The planting of orchard trees during 1S84 was about an 
average in extent of other years, and the loss ocvurring was ver; light. Spring-time is 
generally considered the most desirable period for the planting of trees. But very little 
if any difference was discovered in 1884 as between the product of apple orchards op up- 
laad or lowland; but as a general rule the upland orchards are the most profitable. The 
growing of apples, pear^ and cherries has been profitable, the results with other classes 
is yet in doubt. I wonld emphatically encourage the planting of fruit for family and 
commercial purposes. Small fruits: All classes can be successfully grown, and are profit- 
able for family use. The condition of all classes of small-fmit plantations on December 
1st, 1884, was good. Miscellaneous: Therein a general confidence in fruit culture among 
our people, and farmers generally are planting for family uses, and their homes are be- 
ing surrounded with shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants. The dis- 
trict school-house yards are generally in fair condition. About IQ per cent, have shade 
trees planted around them. 

(SoiUh portum.~By H. R. Roberlt, Ferry.) 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1S84. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was: Of apples, about 85 per 
cent; peaches, a failure; pean and plums, 50 per cent. ; and cherries, a full crop. The 
qnality of all classes was not quite so good as in preceding years. Tlie condition of trees 
on December 1st, 1884, was good of all classes. Of diseases, only the twig-bligbt in the 
apple was developed. Insects injurious to the tree were not prevalent. The codling 
moth and tree cricket did some damage to the fruit. The planting of apple trees in 
1884 was extensive; of peaches, an average of other years; and of other classes, light. 
Trees that were in good condition, and properly set and cared for, were a snccess. 
Spring is generally considered the moat favorable time for the planting of trees. The 
Kiefibr and LeConte pear were introduced to this section this season, but I can give no 
conclndon as to their value. The results of upland and bottom-land apple orchards 
in 1884, indicate no preference as to locality. I think, as a rule, the upland has a little 
preference, as regards early and late spring frosts only. The pursuit of apple orchard- 
ing haa been profitable; I know of no branch of farming which pays so well. Pencb, 
pear, and plnm, I think, are better adapted to the southern districts of this State. The 
Early Richmond cherry does finely in thte section, but the trees are too expensive to be 
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planted eitenstvelj. Vineyarde r A deep, rich, moist loam, well snrface-dniined, ioclined 
lo the north and northwest, with a midland altitude, is the most preferable location for 
the vine. The Concord, Ives and Dracot Amber UK the most profitable aorta to grow; 
ahonld be Uiorongbl; and well cultivated during the forepart of the aeaaon. Small 
fruita: The blackberry I consider the queen of this class of fniits, and no famtly that 
owns five acres of land should be without it. As a market berry it ia the best of all 
classes. The strawberry is good, but it requires more skill and careful culture. Goose- 
berries and raspberries do fiiirly well wherever cultivated. 1 do not think there is so 
much difference in the location selected for small-fruit culture, as there ia in good, 
thorough cnltivation of the groand in which they are planted. The condiljon of small- 
fruit planlationa on December Ist, 18S4, was good of all classes. The quince tree ia suc- 
ceeding in this county, and fruiting moderately well. Miscellaneous: There is a genervl 
confidence among the people of this county in fruit culture, but while some are eatbiia- 
asUc, others express doubt of the fnlure. Farmers are generally planting for family 
parposee. Among the better classes there is a disposition to adorn the home surround- 
ings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering ahmhe, and phinls. A few of the 
district school-house yards are provided with shade trees, while others are as barren aa 
the arid fielda. 

JEWELL COUNTY.-BT E. T. BraiH. Jewell. 
Fruits; All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1884. 
The crop in quantity, conddering the nature of varieties, was of apples an average, peach, 
pear and plum light, and cherries a full crop. Compared with preceding years, the 
quality of apples and pean was good, peaches better, plums very poor, and cherries very 
good. The condition of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was fine of all classes. Insect* 
iiynrioDS to trees were leas numerous than in preceding years ; to fruit, the codling moth 
and tree cricket were quite prevalent. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 wan mod- 
erate of apple, peach, and pear; very light of plum, and quite extensive of cherry. As 
the season waa highly favorable, there was very little toes. Spring-lime is conudered the 
most favorable period of the year for planting. Of newly-introduced varieties, Kieffer 
and LeConte pear trees have been planted, and they have shown no tendency to blight. 
The results of upland and lowland apple orchards in 1684 would indicate but a 
slight preference between such locations. Perhaps with equal care bottom land would 
be found most productive, but the general preference is for upland. The purauit of 
orcharding has been profitable to a moderate extent with apple, and very profitable with 
cherry; the other classes are yet in doobt. Vineyards: I cannot see much difference in 
the result of varied localities. Of the varieties furly tried, none seem to answer all 
purposes and locations as well as the Concord. The newer varieties have not been tested. 
I would plant in spring. Nothing more seems necessary than to plow the ground very 
deeply, leaving deep dead-furrows in which to set the rows. Close pruning is to be recom- 
mended. Also, enriching the ground with thoroughly-decayed manure, and giving the 
plants a thorough and frequent i^ultivstion. Small fruits: Blackberries — nearly all 
varieties — have beeu a failure with me. Currants planted so as to be sheltered with 
giape-vinea, and well cultivated ; roots carefully protected, not only by mulching but by 
keeping them well covered with soil, have been successful. The Red Dutch adapts itself 
to this climate belter than any other variety tried. Of the gooseberry, all varieties do 
well. The blackcap raspberries succeed; I have not yet found a red variety worth the 
trouble of setting out. With proper care, strawberries can be. grown. The Crescent, 
Captain Jack, Monarch of the West, Wilson's Albany, and a few other varieties, have 
been tried, and succeeded. I have tried the Snyder blackberry, but am not satisfied with 
it as yet. The Shaffer's Colossal raspberry has not fruited yet, but the plants have made 
satisfactory growth. The cottdilion of small-frnit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was 
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fair lo very good of all cliaws. HiacellaneoaB: Farinere are generally verj sanguine 
that moBt of the "tree-plantera" are whistling to keep ap courage. A great deal of fmit 
b being planted for family nse, but little for commercial purpoeea. To a very gratifying 
extent, pur people are adorning their homes by surrounding them with ornamental trees, 
floweriog shrube, and planU. Some of the achool-hotue yards are being planted with 
ehade trees, and the interest felt in this direction is annually increasiog. 



LEAVEKWOBTH COUNTY.- Br B. J. HouuK, LkavbHwobtH. 
Fmits; All classes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth in 1S84. 
ConsideriDg the nature of varie^ee, the crop of the past season was, in quantity, of ap- 
ples fur; pear, plum and cherry, medium to good, peach a failure.' Compared with 
prsceding yean, the quality of apples and pears was not so good, but of plums and cherries 
it was an average. The conditiou of trees on December Ist, 1884, was very good of all 
classes, and no disease was discovered among any of them, eicept blight in the pear. 
Insects iqjniione to the fruit were prevalent. The means naed to prevent thdr attacks 
and exterminate them were dusting and spraying with powder of pyretbrum and Paris 
green. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was extensive of all varieties. Probably 
less than 10 per cent, of loss occurred. Spring-time is considered the best season of the 
year in which to plant. Of recently introduced varieties of apples were planted the Bed 
Bietigheimer and Orange Pippin ; of peaches, Waterloo. Qen. Palmerslon, and Wheat- 
land; of pears, Eiefler and LeConte; of plums. Emigrant; of cherries, Lneling. Of the 
Buasian varieties of fruit, none of the apples excepting the old standard sorts were 
planud, and few of the apricots. Id an experimental lot of several varieties of pear, 
tested on Mr. Eiefler's own ground near Leavenworth, the KieSei alone is killed, body 
and branch, by the blight. I note its growth as generally vigorous, but it has not yet 
sufficiently fruited to enable me to form an opinion of its value. The LeConte trees are 
very thrifty, and I have not yet discovered any tendency. to blight among them. Of the 
old varieties of pear, the Secfcel, Beurre de Ai^on, Howell, Beurre Clairgean, Duchesse 
de Angouleme and Bartlett are least liable to blight. The result of apple orchards 
planted on upland and bottom land, in 18S4, was about equal in the two localities. 
The product through a seriesof years prior to 1834 has been most valuable on the bottom 
lands. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable of apple and pear only. I would 
advise the investment of labor and capital in the pursuit for family and commercial 
purposes. The main hindrances M success are the tendemeaa of the peach tree during 
our winters, and the liability of the plum tree to attacks of the black knot and its fruit 
to the depredations of the curculio. Our climate ia too voriable and severe for the 
cherry. Vineyards; The grape vine should be planted in rows at least eight to ten feet 
apart, and trained to a wire trellis six te ten feet high ; it should be cultivated shallow, 
and summer and spring-pmned. The Concord, Martha, Early Victor, Worden, Goethe, 
Vergennes and Salem are the most valuable varieties. Small fruits; Of blackberries, 
the Snyder, Taylor and Early Harvest are the moat promising. The older varieties are 
too subject to disease. Currants did well the paat season, and will undoubtedly prove 
profitable to the careful culturist. (iooaeberries are also promising, and did better tban 
nsual the past season. Raspberries and strawberries have been successful. Small fruits 
should be planted apon well-drained and moderately rich soil, on either high or low 
land. Of strawberries, the Crescent, Charles Downing, Sharpless,Capt. Jack and Miner's 
Great Prolific are the most valuable varieties. I would recommend growing them in 
matted bed, and giving them thorough cultivation during the first year, mulching with 
straw or prairie hay at the commencement of winter. Of the newly-introduced varieties 
of small fruits, the Early Harvest blackberry promises to be profitable for market, on ac- 
count of the earlineaa of its ripening. The Bnyder heads the list at present as a han^ 
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and productive variet;. Frait U medium, canes are vigoioiu and free from disease. 
Faj's Prolific currant is doing well, bat is probabi? overrated as to the site of its berr^. 
Lee'B Prolific currant is a vigorous grower and a promising vartely. Baspberr;: The 
Hansel, a i«d variety, is hardy and healthy in phml, and produces a crop of medium- 
Bized, good early fruit. Marlboro has a very strong plant; fruit large, and quality 
medium. Souhegan, a blackcap raspberry, is splendid, and the moat pro6table early 
variety we have. Shafier'a Colossal is a very vigorous grower, and produces the largest 
berry. It does not propagate readily and is a poor market aorl, on account of the color 
of its berry (which is dark), and the fact that it is too tender for shipping. Straw- 
berry : James Vick is promising for plantations where not allowed to mat too thickly ; 
if grown ihin the result will be satisfactory. Manchester is a failure, as the plants will 
not survive our season, dying out during the summer and fall. Big Bob is a big fraud; 
plants are not vigorous, fruit large but is coaise. Atlantic is a fine grower, but has not 
fruited. Old Ironclad baa failed to sustain its reputed good qualities. Daniel Boone is 
a vigorous plant. Piper is a good grower, producing fairly of medium-Biied fruit. The 
condition of small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1SS4, was very good of all classes. 
The quince succeeds well in this county when planted on moist, sandy loam, well drained, 
and the trees are mulched. The land should be treated to a light lop^reeung of salt. 
Qarden vegetables — list of varieties preferred for an extra-early crop; Asparagus, Cono- 
ver's Coloesal ; Cabbage lettuce ; Landreth's Extra Early pea; Early Ruesisa cucumber ; 
Egyptian beet ; White, or Silver-skinned onion ; French Breakfast radish ; Early Short- 
born carrot; Ked Speckled Valentine Bean; rhubarb; Early Ohio and Early Surprise 
potato; Early Jersey Wakefield cabbage; Henderson's Early Snowball canliflower; 
Acme tomato; Adams's Extra Early com; Summer Crookneck squash. Second-early 
crop: McLean's Little Gem pea; Crosby's Sugar com; Early Ko«e potato; Paragon 
tomato; Henderson's Summer cabbage; Black Wax and Butter bean; Wethei«field Red 
onion; Red Turnip beet; Kohl Rabi; While Spine cucumber; White Turnip radifih; 
Jenny Lind nutmeg melon ; Jvnes Vick watermelon. For general crop : Champion of 
England pea; Long Purple egg-plant; Murblehead, or Stowell's Evergreen sugar com; 
Cayenne pepper; Yellow Danvers onion; Short French pickling cucumber; Lima bean; 
Livingston's Perfection tomato ; Flat Dutch cabbage ; WbiteSolid celery; Victor, Bur- 
bank, Mammoth Pearl, and Grange potato; I.ong Orange carrot; Hollow Crown pars- 
nip; Hackensack nutmeg melon; Cuban Queen watermelon; Boston Marrow and 
Hubbard squash. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among our people in 
fruit culture, and farmers are generally planting for family supplies They are also 
adorning their homes by setting about them ahade and ornamental trees, dowering plants 
and shrubs. But very few district school-house yards have anything else than natural 
shade trees. Fortunately, the greater part of our school-bouse grounds in the easterti 
part of the county have been selected in natural groves of healthy, comfortable, inspir- 
ing trees. Where (he supply is artificial, they are doing weil. 



LINCOLN COUNTY.— Bv JicoB Wiedhik. Plsasast Vallsy. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth in 1SS4. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was very fine of apples; the 
quality was about an average of previous years — very good. Peaches were not very 
nice, because they were wormy. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1884, was good to 
very good of all clafsea. Of insectif, none were prevalent, excepting those injurioos to 
the fruit — represented by (he curculio only. Planting of orchard trees in 1S84 was very 
extensive of ail classes, and the loss occurring did not exL«ed 5 per cent. Of the Rus- 
sian apples, a few of the so-called varieties were planted, but I conuder them a humbnc. 
The Kiefier pear has been planted in this county, also the LeConle, and both are gpp^ 
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growere. No Tariet; of pear trees planted in this count; has as yet roflered from any 
diaease. The results of apple orchards planted on upland and bottom land, in IS84, 
did not indicate any parUcnlar difference between the locations. The pursuit of 
orcharding has been a profitable investment in apple, plum, and cherry. The peach ia 
not profitable, the crop being loo often killed by the cold. Vineyards: I would recom- 
meod second-bottom land or upland, sloping to the east or southeast, as the best location. 
Vines ohould be planted early in spring, well cultivated in fore part of the first three 
years, and mulched during the latter part of each year. The Concord, Ivea, Elvira, 
Catawba, Goethe, Missouri Reisling, Cbampion, Neosho, Noah, Cynthiana and Hermann 
are the moat profitable varieties. Of the newer varieties, which have proven valuable 
acquisitions to our State list, are Cbe Early Victor, Amber, Pocklington, White Ann 
Arbor, Antonette, (?) Faith, and Brighton. Small fruits: The Kitlatinny, Lawton and 
Snyder blackberry are profitable. Currants do not succeed. The Honghton and Smith 
gooseberry, DooUttle, Hopkins, ShafTer's Colossal and liregg raspberry, Wilson's Albany, 
Charles Downing, Capt. Jack and Miner's Great Prolific strawberry are profitable varie- 
ties. I would recommend that these be planted upon lowlands, where they trill be most 
likely to succeed. Of Ihe newer varieties of strawberries, the James Vick, Manchester 
and Piper are promising berries. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December 
1st, 1864, was very good of all classes, excepting the corranl. The quince ia succeeding 
in this county, when planted in shelterd places, on rich land, and treated to a surhce- 
dresung in the fall with salt. Miscellaneous: There is a greater confidence among onr 
people in the pursuit of fruit-growing than ever before, and farmers are planting quite 
extensively trees and plants to supply their families with fruit. The home surroundings 
are being adorned with shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, and plants, ^t 
there is not a district school-house yard in this county that has tieen planted to shade 
trees, to my knowledge. 

MARSUAU, COUNTY.— Br Joein McKbe, Mabysvili-b. 
Fruits: The growth of apple and cherry orchard trees was vigorous and healthy, of 
the other classes fair, in 1S84. The quality of the product wns better of apples than in 
preceding years, and equally good of cherries. The condition of fruit trees on Decem- 
ber 1st, 1884, was good of the apple and cherry only. Insects injurious to the tree were 
represented only by the common lent caterpillar; of those injurious to the fruit, none 
were prevalent. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was eitensive, in the spring, and 
the losses incurred were very light. Spring-lime is generally considered the most favoi^ 
able period for the planting of trees. All varieties of pear trees growing in this county 
seem to be liable to the attacks of the blight. The results of apple orchards planted 
on upland and bottom land, in 1S84, did not indicate any preference between the 
two localities, either as to quantity or quality of the product. The pursuit of apple 
orcharding has been a profitable investment in this county, and I would advise the in- 
vestment of lalxn* and capital in the pursuit for family and commercial purposes. Small 
fruits: All classes did well the past season. 1 would recommend for the culture of 
small fruits the use of a northern slope, and a continuous mulch. Miscellaneons: There 
ia a general confidence among our people in fruit-cultnre, and farmers are generally 
planting V> supply their families with fruits. Very few are disposed to adorn their 
home surroundings with shade and ornamental trees, shrulif^ and plants. Very few of 
otir district school-house yards are provided with shade trees. 

MITCHELL COUNTY.— Br E. A. T^vloh. BBLorr, 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees mode a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, conudering the nature of varieties, was atwut 75 per 
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cent, of apples and pears, 10 per cent, of the peech, 25 per cent, of the plam, and a fiill 
average of other seaeoDB. The quality, compared with other yeare, was good of all 
classes. The ixindition of trees on December Ist, 1884, was eitrtordinarily good of all 
classes, ho disease having developed among them. Of insects Injurious to the tree, none 
were prevalent, and the codling moth was the only one noticeably damaging the fraiL 
The planting of orchald trees in 1884 was extensive of the apple, plum and cherry only. 
No material loss occurred among them. Spring-time is considered the most preferable 
season of the year for the pianttiig of fruit trees. It caji be done quite succesafully in 
autumn, provided the season is a wet one. Of the Rasaian varieties of frnit, the Red 
Astrachan, Dncheas of Oldenberg, Tetofsky, and Walbridge apples, and some of the so- 
called Russian apricots, were planted. The applee are successful. The trees of the 
Eiefler and LeConle pears are good and vigorous growers, but neither has yet fruited. 
No indicatioDS of blight have a]^>eared among them. The results as to bottom and 
upland orchards in I8S4 showed no perceptible difference either in quantity or quality 
of the products. The pursuit of orcharding has been a profitable investment in all 
classes except the peach, and I would advise the investment of capital and labor in this 
direction for &mily and commercial 'purposes. Vineyards: I would not recommend for 
the culture of the vine any character of land that is not well drained. • The Conoonj, 
Hartford, Ives, and Dracut Amber, when planted in spring — or autumn, if not too dry 
— in rows eight feet apart each way, and well cultivated, have been successful. Small 
fruits: The blackberry, gooseberry and strawberry have succeeded; the currant has 
failed ; the raspberry succeeds when shaded. I would recommend the planting of small 
fruits in locations well protected from the winds, the intense heat of the afternoon son, 
and on rich, well-drained land. The Snyder and Eittatinny bladiberrj. Smith's Improved, 
Downing and Houghton gooseberry, Gregg and Turner raspberry, Wilson's Albany and 
Crescent strawberry, are the most valuable varieties. All classes are benefited by match- 
ing. Of blackberries, the Snyder is the most hardy and prolific, but poor in quality. 
Among new varieties of the strawberry, the Big Bob is a partial success, and Daniel 
Boone is promiung. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 1884, 
was good of all classes. The quince does not succeed in this county. Miscellaueons: 
Confidence in fruit culture among (he people of this county is increasing, and farmers 
generally are planting to supply their families with fruit, and are adorning tbdr home 
surroundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants, and shrulw. About 10 
per cent, of the district school-house yards in this county have been provided with shade 
trees, the others receiving no attention whatever. 



MKMAIIA COUNTY.— By S. J. EnoERLV, Srheca, 
Fruits; All classes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth in 1884. 
The quantity of the crop, considering the nature of varieties, was about equal to that of 
the previous year, excepting the peach and plum, which were light. The quality was 
equal to that of preceding years. The condition of trees on December Isl, 1884, was 
healthy of all claMCs. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was quite extensive of all 
classes excepting the peach and plum, which were light. The loss occurring did not 
exceed 5 per ceut. Spring-time is considered the most suitable season for planting. Of 
the Russian fruits, some of the varieties of crab apples were planted, and have made a 
good growth, but have not yet fniiled. All varieties of pears grown in this county are 
subiect to blight. The results between upland and botlom-land apple orchards in 1884 
were favorable to uplands, l>oth in quantity and quality of the product. The results of 
years prior also show the upland to be the most profitable and dedrable. The punoit 
of orcharding has been protilahle in the growing of the npple and cherry only. I cwi- 
uder it advisable to invest in fruit-growing, both for family and commercial purpoeca. 
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Vinejardg: Concord, Ives and Hartford Prolific, wheii planted in the spring of the year, 
in irell-prepared npland having a northern slope, and given clean cultivation during the 
fore part of the season and mulching later, have generally proved succceaful. Small 
fruits: All clasBCS have been succettful; even curraots can be aucceaafully grown under 
favorable conditions. Ther should be grown upon well-drained upland. Of the newlj-- 
introdnced varieties, the Snyder blackberry has been »nccessful ; the James Viok straw- 
berry has hardly proven worthy of il» reputation; Cregcent, Capl. Jack, Sharpleas and 
Wilson's Albany are stand-bys. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December 
1st, 1884, was good of all classes. The quince do«8 not succeed in this county. Miscel- 
laneous: There is a general confidence in fruit culture among the people of this county, 
and farmers generally are planting fruit trees for family saj^lies. There is also a dis- 
position to adorn the home surroundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering 
shrubs, and plants. Very few of the school-house yards in this county have been pro- 
vided with shade trees. 

OSBOBNE COUNTY.— Br M. Mohler, Osbohnb City. 
Fruits; Orchard trees made a vigorons and healthy growth the past season. The 
crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was fair to good of all classes.' The 
quality, compared with preceding years, was rather better of all classes excepting the 
plum and cherry, which were only good. The condition of trees on I>ecember Ist, 18S4, 
never was better of the apple, peach, and cherry, and good of the pear and plum. In- 
sects iqjnriouB lo the tree were not prevalent, and to the fruit no more so than usual. 
The planting of orchard trees in 1S34 was quite extensive of the apple and cherry, but 
moderate of the other classes. The loss was very light, probably not lo exceed 2 per 
cent. Spring-time is conudered the most favorable period for the planting of trees. Of 
the Bussian fruits, a few varieties of the apple were planted. The KieSer pear trees 
planted two years ago made a slow growth. They show no disposition to blight. The 
LcConte is not known in this section. Blight has not as yet attacked any of the pear 
trees in this locality. The result as to upland and bottom-land apple, orchards, in 
] 884, does not show any material difference as lo localities. Tlie pursuit of orcharding 
has not yet been a profitable investment, with any of the classes except the cherry, as 
the olher trees are mostly too young to fruit. Yet I would advise our people lo plant for 
family and commercial purposes. Vineyards; There is no material difference in the 
result in different localities. The Concord is the leading variety, ond should be planted 
in spring-time and given a thorough cultivation through the season. Small fruits : The 
varieties of the blackberry heretofore tried httve not been successful, but I think the 
Snyder will be, as it seems to be more hardy and a more vigorous grower than the Law- 
ton or Kittatinny, which are the only varieties which have been tested here, and tliey 
are liable to be killed in winter. Currants do not succeed All the common varieties of 
the gooseberry have been successfully grown. The native sorts of blackberry, which are 
found growing on the blufls in this section, succeed when put under garden cultivation. 
Strawberries are not generally a success, but undoubtedly will be when properly treated. 
The Wilson's Albany only has so fax been cultivated. The condition of small-fruit 
plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of all except the blackberry and currant. 
Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among our people in the success of the 
apple and dierry, and they are planting these classes generally and experimenting with 
some of the others. . The disposition to plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering 
shrubs, and plants, to adorn home surroundings, is not general. However, as the country 
develops, our people will turn their attention to it. The condition of our school-house 
yards generally is very bad. After the homes the schools will be ornamented. 
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OTTAWA COUNTY.— Br J. W. UcLiucM, SDHMKSVn.i.K. 
(North ha^.) 
FruiU: Orchard trees made a vigorous and healthj growth the past aeaaon. Tbe 
crop ia quantity, conrideriiig the nature of varieties was full, of apple and cherry, light 
of peach, pear, and plain. The qualit;, compared with preceding jeain, waa aa good of 
the apple and cherry, but of the other clines not equal. The condition of trees on 
December Ist. 1S84, wis very healthy. InMcts iiyarioiu to the tree wen not pravsleat, 
nor those iqjurious to the frait □umeroDS. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was 
mediam in extent of all except peach and plam, which wu light Spring-time ia gen- 
erally considered the most fiivorable season of the year for the planting of trees. Blight 
is not common among the pear trees in this coonty. The rewilt between upland and 
botlom-land appla orchards in 1884 cannot be fully determined, but the nicest fmit was 
found upon our uplands. The pursuit of apple and pe&ch orcharding has been profit- 
able; of the other claases, it has not as yeL I would advise our people to plant the 
apple, pear and cherry for family and commercial purposes- Of plums, none but the 
wild varieties are productive. Peaches are not reliable. Vineyards ; Of varieties, the 
Concord leads all others, and is profitable. They require mulching in ihb section to 
prduce the best results. Small fruits: The Eittatinny blackberry has been profitable. 
The currant was not productive until 1884, when we had a good crop. The Houghton 
gooseberry has been profitable. Baspberries are doubtful. Strawberries have been suc- 
cessfully grown, and profitable. They should be planted in land sufficiently rolling lo 
give them good water dnunage and circulation of air. The condition of small-fruit 
planlalions on December 1st, 18S4, was healthy of all classes. The quince b not a suc- 
cess in this county. Miscellaneous: The confidence of our people in fruitgrowing has 
not been general until the success of the crop of 1884, which has strengthened their 
btith. Fanners are now inclined to plant sufficient trees la insure a family supply of 
fruil, and where <nrcumstances will permit, they are planting shade and ornamental 
trees, flowering plants and sbmbe to adorn the home surroundings. Abont ten per 
cent of the school-house yards in thb county are provided with shade trees. 

(Sojith hay.—By V<m E. B«tUr, Iklpho4 P. 0.) 
- Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was very la^e of all 
classes excepting the pear and plum, which were light. The quality, compared with 
preceding years, was better of all classes. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1884, 
was very fine of all classes excepting the peach, which was only fair. Insects ii^urious 
to the tree were prevalent They were exterminated by the use of a knife and washes 
of various kinds. Those injurious to the fruit were in someorcbards very numerous; in 
others very few. For their extermination many make no effort, while others harbor the 
bird and everything that will destroy the cocoon or insect. The planting of orchard 
trees in 18X4 was extensive of all classes except the peach. The loss did not exceed 5 
percent., and wsh caused by borers on the one hand, and carelesxQess and ignorance on the 
other. Spriiig-tiine is generully considered the most favorable season of the year in 
which lo plant. Of the recently -introduced varieties were planted some of the so-called 
KuHiiun apples and the KiefFer and LeConte pears. These two latter varieties proved 
to be fair growers, but ore not strongly recommended. They develop no indications of 
a lendtnt-y to blight, though having been planted for seven years. The results as to 
upland and botlom-land apple orchards in I8S4 indicate a preference for second-bottom 
land, excepting that for the peach occasionally the highlands have proven the best. 
The pursuit of orcharding is now beginning to be profitable of all classes, and 1 would 
advise our people lo plant for family and commercial purposes. Most of the failures in 
this pursuit have been caused by the work of insects and by ignorance. VineyaidB: A 
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nortbera or western Blap« is generally coDsidered the best locatioD for a vinerard. The 
Concord, Dnicut Amber and Martha have been the most auccessfal varieties; should be 
planted in spring, in rows eight feet apart and four feet in the rows. Small fruits: All 
classes have been aaccesEful excepting the camuit, which fails as a rule. Thej can be 
raised in the shade of a stone wall or board fence. Of stnwberries, the Charles Down- 
ing, Crescent and Wilson's Albany have been the most valuable. The Snyder blat^- 
berr; has given satisfaction. Of the new sorts, the Manchester Etrawbeny has proven 
flurly succeaful. The condition of small-frait plantations on December 1st, 1884, was 
good of all clases except the currant. HiscelUneoue; There is a general confidence 
among onr people in fmit culture, and farmers general!/ are planting for the supply of 
their families, and adorning the home surroundings with shade and ornamental trees. 
About ten per cent, of the school-house ;ards in this county are provided with shade 

PU11J,1PS COUNTV.— Bt H. S. Obaxqbb, PaiuJrsBDBO. 
(JtfwrtAoi/.) 
Fraits: All clases of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthj growth the past 
season. None ire of sufficient age to fruit except the cherry, which produced a good 
crop both in quantity and quality the past season. The condition of trees on December 
Ist, 1884, was good of all classes. Insects injurious to trees appeared to some extent. 
The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was extensive of all classes except the pear. The 
loss occarring was heavy, probably about 50 per cent, occasioned by n^lect. Autumn 
is considered the best season of the year l« plant, provided the ground is moist. The 
pursuit of orcharding has been profitable of alt classes excepting the pear, and I would 
advise the people of this county to plant for family and commercial purposes, if the same 
attention is given as to any other business, and one can wait for results. If not profitable 
in our county it is because of general neglect Small fruits: The gooseberry and rasp- 
berry have been succesful, where mulching- has been used. The Snyder blackberry has 
done well in plant, but has not yet fruited. The condition of small-fruit plantations on 
December Ist, 1SS4, was good of the blackberry, gooseberry, and raspberry. Miscellaoe- 
ous: There is a general confidence among our people in fruit culture, and farmers are 
generally planting for family supply of fruit, and adorning their home surroundinga 
with shade and omamenta) trees, flowering ahrubs and plants. Very few of our school- 
house yards are provided with shade trees. 

{SoMh ha^.— Bg John W. KnodU, IHeie,,Mle.) 
Fruits: All kindsbf trees mentioned have made a finer growth the past season than 
has ever before been observed in this coimty. Cherry trees l)ore an abundant crop; the 
other classes of trees are loo young to yield a product. All cIuhscb of trees were, on 
December 1st, 1884, In a perfectly sound and healthy condition whurever well cultivated. 
For protection against rabbits I whitewash the bodies of my orchard trees. It saves 
them, and does no injury. Insects injurious to trees were not prevalent, although the 
borer in peach trees has been noticed. For their extermination, washes of whale-oil soap, 
ashee and soft soap, sulphur, and Paris green, are uaed. Insects injurious lo the fruit 
have not been prevalent. All fruit otnerved has been found entirely exempt. The 
planting of orchard trees in 1884 was more extensive than usual of Ihe npple, but light 
of the other classes. The loss incurred was not heavy — not to exceed 5 per cent, and 
was occasioned by late planting. 1 would plant all kinds in early spring, shrubs and 
small frnits in autumn. The growth of the Kieffer pear tree has been very healthy, 
and the LeConte does even better, I think, than the KietTer. No tendency to bli^'lit 
has developed in either of these varieties. The results as to upland and botlora-land 
apple orchards in 1884 would give the preference to bottom lands as the most prolitable 
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locations. I tbiok the ponuit of orchuding would be Tery profitable under c*refal 
management, of all the fniiu except pean, and I would advise our people to plant for 
{amUj and commerdal purposes. Vinejards: Bottom land b a preferable location. 
The Concord and Clinton have so far proved the moet valuable varieties, and should be 
planted in early Hpring, in well-prapared ground which has been enriched. Small fruits: 
Hardy varieties of the blacltberry I have no doubt will prove a success. Cunsnts of all 
kinds will be successful, if the seasons continue as favorable as those of the past. The 
other classes of small fruits give evidence of being profitable. I would recommend for 
■mall fruibi, bottom lands and level lands which are well sheltered. Clean and constant 
calture and mulching are essential to success. The Snyder blackberry does finely in 
this locality, when once established; have had no experience with any other variety. 
Lee's Prolific currant does finely, and appears to be perfectly at home in my ground. 
The McCormick, Turner and Canada raspberry do well. The condition of small-fruil 
plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of all claases. The quince has made a very 
encouraging growth this season, and I believe it will finally succeed here. We have 
given it thorough cultivation and dresed the land with salt, and mulched to prevent the 
roots freezing in winter. It should have a rich garden soil. Miscellaneous: There is 
not as yet a general confidence in fruit culture, and farmers are shy about planting. 
Nor is there a dispoution to plant shade and ornamental trees about the homc^ bat I 
am succeeding in the nuraery with man; fine shrubs, and should the seasoiui continue as 
the last one I expect soon to have a magnificent display to gladden and cheer the heart. 
Not one district school-house in this county, that I am aWare of, is provided with shade 



POTTAWATOMIE COUHTV.— Br Joseph Lbach, HiV 
(North half.) 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was of apples an aver- 
age of other years; plums fair, cherries large, pears light, and peaches a failure. The 
quality, compared with preceding years, was from fair to good of all clasHs. Insects 
iiyurious to tree and fruit have not put in an appearance. The planting of orchard treee 
in 1884 was extenuve of apples only. The loss incurred among such stock as was shipped 
into this county vras heavy, owing most largely to the condition of the trees when re- 
ceived. Spring-time i8.generally considered as the most favorable season of the year in 
which to plant. Of the Russian fruits, a few varieties of the apple were planted, and 
have made a good growth. The Kieffer pear has been planted very sparingly, as the 
people have been afraid of them, and I think it was just as well. The trees, ao Jar, have 
escaped the effects of blight. The results as to upland and botUtm-land apple or- 
chards, in 1884, indicate no reasons for preference of locality, either for quantity or 
quality of product; bnt estimating the product for years prior to 1884, the uplands have 
been the most profitable. The pursuit of orcharding has been a profitable investment in 
all classes, and 1 would advise onr people to plant for family and commercial purposes. 
Small fruits: Blackberries have not been a success for the last two years; currants, if a 
little shaded, do well; gooseberries produced a good crop; and the native wild raspber- 
ries did well — but few of the improved varieties are planted here; strawberries are 
successful. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of 
all clasaes except the strawberry. The quince is not succeeding in this county, although 
treated the same as the apple tree, and planted upon upland soil. Miscellaneous: There 
is considerable confidence among the people in fruit culture in this county, and farmers 
are generally planting for family supplies. To some extent they are adorning their 
home surroundings with shade and omamenlal trees, fiowering plants and shrubs. None 
of our district school-house yards, that I am aware of, are provided with shade ti 



le trees. 
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{aouA kal/.—By Jb4» A. Btai, LmamOe.) 
Fralti; All duMS of orchud trees nude a. Tigorom and hedthj' growth. The crop 
ID qoantitj, oooridMing the nator* of Tarietie^ wu fall, c/ apples and cherries oalj. 
The qiuditj, compared irilli preceding yean, was eqoal of pear and cherrj, bat lees of 
apple. The coadition of treea on December 1st, 1884, was good of all clanea excepting 
the peach, which WH fitir. A few ioilaDoea of twi^blight appeared among the apple. 
Inaecta injnrion* to froit were prevalent ^ndpallj the codling moth. The planting of 
orchard treea in 1SS4 wu ezleniiva of the apple only. The loM incurred did not exceed 
e^ht per cenL Spring-tiiDe ia genendly considered the moat favorable season of the 
year ibr planting. Of fifty pear trees, among whidi were a dozen of new varietiee, only 
one was attacked with the blight, and that was a Buerre Superfin. The prodact of 
upland apple orchardi, in 1884, waa 40 per cent greater than on bottom landi^ with 
tio difference in qoality, eiceptiqg that the fmit of upland orchards ripens earlier. 
The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable, bot its best days are aboat gone. 
I would advise our people to plant for family parposes, bot not for commennal pur- 
poses, unless the locality is very favorably situated. Small fmita; AU clasaes are 
profitable, excepting raipberries. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December 
1st, 1884, was good of all classes. The quince is not generally a soccne in this connty. 
MisoeUaneous: The confidence of our people in fruit culture is general, and farmers are 
planting for family supplies. To some extent they are adorning their homes with shade 
and ornamental treea, Sowering shrubs and plants. More than one-half of the school- 
boose yards are provided with shsde treet^ which are in good condition. 

BEPUBLIC COOKTY,— Bt O. 0. A. GuiDirKa, HaBbIKK P. O., SKeauiA. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop, consideriog the nature of varieties, was large of apple, full of pesrs, 
plums, and cherries, and very light — hardly any — of peaches. The quality, compared 
with preceding years, was better of apples, and equal in all other classes. The condition 
of trees od December 1st, 1884, was good of all dssses. Insects irijurious to tree or fmit 
were not prevalent in this connty. The planting of orchard trees during the season of 
11464 was extensive of all clsssei^ and the loss wss very light, scarcely exceeding two per 
cent Spring and automn planting are both practiced in this county, and each season 
has its advocates. Of the Russian fruits, the old varieties of apples — Alexander, Duch- 
ess of Oldenburg, and Tetofsky — have been planted, and the so-called Russian apricot 
has also been introduced into this county. These b^ve been successful, excepting the 
apricot, which has not yet fruited. The KiefTer pear tree is a fine, vigorous grower, as 
also la the LeConte. Neither has yet fruited, nor has either developed any tendency to 
blight. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable in all classes of fruit, and I would 
advise the investment of labor and capital in the pursuit for family and commercial 
purposes. Vineyards; There is no material difierence obeerved in the results of plant- 
ing in diBereut locations. The Concord is preferred above all other vnrieties, and should 
be planted early in spring, given cleau culture, short pruning, and careful attention. 
Snwll fruits: All clases have been successful. The Snyder blackberry has given entire 
satisfaction. The James Vick strawberry is too small, hence has not given satisfaction. 
Manchester ia a fine fruit, and makes a very good plant. Piper is favorably considered, 
altbough it has been cultivated only one year. The condition of small-fruit plantations 
on December Ist, 1884, was good to very good of all classes. Miscellaneous: There is a 
general confidence among our people in fruit culture, but farmers are not generally 
planting eitenuvely. I regret to say that there is not a general disposition to plant 
shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants and shrubs, to adorn the home surronndings. 

■« Goo'^lc 
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We BK bying to work up s tuU for the omuaenUl. The preMDt conditioii of oar 
district acbool-lioase yards u bad ; not over half-tt-doicm have any trees pUnted od them. 

RILEV CODNTY,— Bt T. C. Wells *hd J. W. Bi-uir. MiBRirriS. 
FroitB: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and heallhj growth the past 
season. The crop in quantitj, considering the nature of varieties, was light of all classea 
excepting the cherry, which was large, attd peaches, which were a failure. The quality, 
compared with preceding years, was about an average. The condition of trees on De- 
cember let, 1S84, was good of all classes excepting the pear, which had snffered from 
the blight, and some varieties of apples which were troubled with the twig-blighL A 
few cases of curled-leaf were discovered among the peaches. Insects iignrions to the 
tree were very few, borers being occasionally found in the peach trees. Of those iiyn- 
rioQS to the frait, the apple worm, or codling moth, and the curculio, appeared. Paper 
bandages have been used for the purpose of exterminating the codling tooth, and a great 
many of that insect are destroyed by that means. The planting of orchard trees in 1SS4 
was eitenuve of all classes. The loss did not exceed eight per cent., and resulted from 
careless planting and n^lecL Spring-time is considered the most fiivorable season for 
planting. Of the Rnsdan varieties of fruit, a few of the apples have been planted, and 
have not given entire Batiafiu;tiou. The results as to opland and bottom-laud apple 
orchards in IS84 showed but very little difference between the two locations. The par- 
suit of orcharding has lieen profitable with all classes of fruit excepting the pear, wbit^ 
is doubtful ; and I would advise the iuvestment of capital and labor in the pursuit for 
family and commercial purposes. Vineyards : I have not discovered any notable difier- 
ence in the result between different locations. The Concord, Cottage, Delaware and 
Goethe have been the most valuable varieties, and should be planted in the spring, on 
land fairly snbsoiled, and given good culture in the early part of the season. Small 
fruits: The blackberry is not successAil every year, but is worthy of cultivation. Cur- 
rant is about as profitable as the blackberry ; the Bed Dutch variety has lieen the moat 
auccessflil. Oooeeberries are generally a success. Blackcap rsspberriea and strawberries 
have also been profitable. A partial shade afforded by a fence or trees is good for all oT 
the above-named classes, unless we should except the strawberry. Of varieties the 
Eittatinny blackberry, Doolitlle, Gr^g and McCormick raspberry. Large Bed Dutch 
and White Grape currant, Charles Downing and Crescent strawberry, have been the 
most profitable. The Snyder seems hardy in this vicinity, more so than the Eittatinny, 
but ttot so good a berry in quality. The Shaffer's Colossal nsplwrry is a strong grower, 
berries very large, poor color, poor quality. The Jamee Vick strawberry is a vigorous 
hardy plant, berries firm, moderate site, and fair quality ; has not proven satisfoctorily 
productive. Big Bob is a good plant, but has not yet fruited. The condition of smalU 
fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good of all classes. The quince is succeed- 
ing moderately. The tree is inclined to blight to some extent ; has been planted upon 
bottom land, mulched, and treated to an application of wood ashes and barnyard manure. 
Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among our people in fruit culture, and 
a great many are planting apples, peaches :ind some grapes^ but few are investing in 
■mall fruits. There is a general disposition to adorn the home surroundings with shade- 
end ornamental trees, flowering plants, and shrubs. Our district school-honse yai^ are- 
badly neglected, with a very few exceptions j many are not even fenced. 

RUSSELL COUNTY.— Br J. B. COBBBTT, BUHKSB HlLI. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 13S4. Th» 
crop, in quantity, considering nature of varieties aitd age of trees, was good of apples, 
peaches, and cherries; pears and plums did not fruit. The quality, compared with pre- 
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ceding jesn, wu raperior of the cIubm above mmed. The condition on December Isl, 
18S4, of treee which bad been proper); c«red for, was Tei? good. Iiuects injurioiu to 
trees were not u prevalent as in former years. To exterminate the boreta, we have 
washed the trees, early in June and July, with a strong solution of soap-suds and carbolio 
add. The planting of orchard trees in 1684 was not extenuTe in this county. The loss 
did not ezeed 20 per cent., and resulted from want of csLre in pkoUng and afler-<n]ltur«. 
Spring-time is generally conndered the most favorable season for planting. The result 
of upland and bottom-land apple orchards in lgS4, shows no material diiference as 
to growth of trees. The pUnnit of orcharding has not been a profitable investment in 
this county, but can be made so In proper time. The cherry in some instances has yielded 
profitable returns, and I would advise the investment of capital and labor in the pursuit 
for fiunily and commercial purposes. Small fruits ; The blackberry and raspberry have 
been succearfnl; currant^ gooaberries and strawberries have done quite well. The con- 
diUon of small-fVuit plantations on December Ist, 1S84, was good of all dasMS. Miscel- 
laneous: There b not a general confidence in fruit culture among our people, but there 
will be a great many orchards planted the coming spring. More fanners than heretofore, 
planted during the past season shade and ornamental trees to adorn the home surround- 
ings. Our school-house yards are mostly destitute of trees and shrubs. I know of no 
school yard where tree-planting has been successful. 

SALINE COUNTY.-BT J. A. Bamkbb, Saldik. 
Fruits: The condition of all classes of fruit trees was vigorons and healthy during 
the past season. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was good of 
apple, plum, and cherry, peaches light, pears lair. The quality, compared with preced- 
ing years, was not as good of any of the classes. The condition of trees on December Ist, 
18S4, was healthy an3 sound of all classes. Insects injurious to the fruit were the cod- 
ling moth, in some localities quite nnmerous. The planting of orchard trees' in 1884 
wss large of the apple, and an average of preceding years of the other classes. The 
lones incurred were very light, and were owing to the neglect of the planter. Spring- 
time is generally considered as the most favorable season to plant. Of the Bussian 
fruits, the apricot was planted to some extent. The Kiefier pear was planted in small 
numbers, and is claimed to have fruited in this a>anty. Pear trees in this section have 
not as yet been subject to the blight. The results as lo upland and bottom-land 
apple orchards in 1SS4, give the preference to bottom locations. The pursuit of orchard- 
ing has been profitable with all classes, excepting the peach, which is uncertain. I 
would advise our people to plant for family and commercial purposes, of all classes. 
Small fruits; Blackberries do not yield a good crop; the red varieties of currants suc- 
ceed where they are partially shaded; gooeeberriee, raspberries and strawberries yielded 
.a profitable crop. The Snyder blackberry appears lo be hardy. The Old Ironclad 
strawberry has been quite satisfactory. The condition of small-fruit plantations on 
December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes. The quince is a success, and bore a full 
crop the past season. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among our people 
in fmit culture, and brmera are generally planting for family supply, and to adorn their 
home surroundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and^lanta. Few 
of our district school-house yards are provided with shade trees, 

SHAWNEE COVNTY.— Br H. W. Liff, Bossvilli. 
{North half.) 
Fruits: All claasee of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1884. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was full, of apples, plumi^ and 
cherries; peaches failed, pears very light The quality, compared with preceding yt 
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waa Tei7 good of >pp1ea^ plama, and cbenica. The condition of txetm on Deoember lat, 
1884, wu most excellent, excepting the pear, which had blighted to aome extent. In- 
Beets injuriooi to tree or Iruitirere not prevalent. The planting of orcbatd treeein 1884 
was very extensive of applea, light of all other claases. The loss occurring was rerj light. 
Spring-time is considered the moat favorable season for planting. Of the Roanui finils, 
a very tew of the apple were planted. Only a few ot the Kieffer pear treee have been 
planted, none of which have yet United. These have shown no loidency to blight. 
The ponuit of orcharding has been a profitable investment in all classes excepting the 
peach and pear, and I would advise oar people to plant fbr-family and commercial pur- 
posee. Vineyards: Any location snitable for growing a crop of com is well adapted to 
the growth of (he grape-vine. Of varieties, the Concord, Ivee and Ooethe are the moM 
valuable, and these should be planted in spring, in rows ten feet apart and six feet in the 
row ; should be thoroughly cultivated and kept &ee from weeds. Hmall fruits; Black- 
berries have been successful ; gooseberries, nupberriee and strawberries have also been 
successfully grown, while currants have failed. The condition of small-fruit plantations 
on December Ut, 1884, was very good of all classes. The quince has net done vei? well, 
although it has beeu planted inrich, loamy soil, and given clean culture. Miscellaneous: 
There is * general confidence among our people in fruit culture, and farmers are gener- 
ally plaotiDg for family supply. The disposition lo adorn the home surroundings with 
shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants, is quite genenl. Of the tchool- 
hoose yaids in this township, two are seeded down to grass. One of these is provided 
with shade trees, which are in a healthy condition. One other will be planted to trees 
next spring. 

(South hoi/.— By Thomat Buobtan, Tbpeka.) 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made aTigorous and healthy growth in 1884, ex- 
cept the peach. The crop in quantity, considering the nature, of varieties, was 60 per 
cent, of an average of apples, peaches a failure, 10 per cent, of pears, 20 per cent, of 
plums, and * ptwr crop of cherries. The quality, compared with preceding years, was 
of apples, inferior ; other classes fair. The condition of trees on December 1st, 1884, was 
So. 1, with the exception of alight form of blight on some of the varietiesof the apple. 
Insects iqjurious to the tree were not prevalent. Those observed were priiicip«lly the 
bandmsid moth. These were exterminated by removing the nest from the tree and 
destroying them. Insects injurious lo the fruit were prevalent, principally the codling 
molh, which are on the iucrease. No other means to exterminate them have been in- 
troduced, except (o make a bog range of the orchani grounda. The planting of orchard 
trees in 18S4 was extensive of all classes excepting the pear. Spring is generally con- 
sidered the most suitable season for plantinf{. Kieffer pear trees have been planted in 
this locality. Their fruit is of doubtful quality ; may be suitable for canning. The rer 
suits of upland and bottom-land apple orchards in 1864 are about the same in each 
locality. The pursuit of orcharding has been proGlable with the apple and cherry only, 
timall fruits: Blackberries and curranle have not been profitable; the gooaeberry has 
been a success; and the raspberry is still uncertain. The condition of small-frnit pUui- 
tiooa on December let, 1881, was excellent of all classes except the blackben7 and 
strawberry. The quince does not succeed In this county. Miscellaneous: There ia a 
general confidence among our people in fruit culture, and farmers are planting for com- 
mercial purposes. There is a dispOHilion among our people to adorn the home surroaitd- 
ings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants and shrubs, and the interest in 
this direction is increasing. The condition of our district school-hcHiae yards is nosatis- 
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TBBOO CODNTY.— Bt W. B. CKncHnKLD, WauBSR. 

FrDiia: All cbuan of orchard ticM ezceptuig the pear, made a good and TigoTom 
tfrowth in 18S4. Apple* prodaced their first crop this Tear, and consideTiiig the nattue 
of TuieUe^ it was fall for yoang trees. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1B84, 
was excellent of all daswa except the plum, which wai poor, and the cherry, which vaa 
only good. Insects ii^ariona to the tree or fruit are not prevalent in this section. The 
planting of orchard trees in 1884 was not extenrive ; the per cent, of loca was very small 
— did not exceed 15 per cent, where an; attention was given after planting. Sprii^- 
time is generally considered the moat succeaafal season in which to plant. From results 
ao &r, I would advise our people to plant for family purposes, bat not for commercial at 
present Small fruits ; Thej have not been profitable ao far, but evidence leads me to 
coDclade that if proper attention were given they wiUbe in the future. Currants, gooee- 
berries and strawberries, I am satisfied on be raised to a limited extent, if they are 
shaded by some meane during onr hot, dry season, and given good cnltare and a liberal 
suj^y of manure in a well-decomposed state. Hiscellaneoui: There is a confidence 
among onr people in fruit culture, bnt only a few have planted for family supply. 
There is not a general dispoution to plant shade and ornamental trees to adorn the home 
surronudiugs. Our school-house yards are ou the open prairie, with nothing to oma- 
meut their sarronndlngs. 

WA8HINQT0N COUNTV.— Bt Db. Chu. WiLUiHSOW, Wisamoioii. 

C HoTth hn3f.) 
All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1884, excepting 
old peach trees. The condition on December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes except 
peach trees, which was only medium. The extent of all classes planted was greater than 
in previous years, except the peach, which was 50 per cent, less. Of the stock purchased 
of home nurseries, the loss was very light. Of Ruanan varieties of fruit, only the 
DnchesBof Oldeuburgand Telofsk; were nsed; these have done well. Of new varieUes 
of pears, the Eieffer and LeConte were used; these show no tendency to blighl, as yet 
— are yonng trees. Cannot discover any material difference in location as to upland and 
lowland, in the resalls of the product to indicate a preference. Apple and cherry 
orchards are profitable — other classea are not. I would advise planters to use all classes 
for family purposes, and (or commercial those above named as profitable. Vineyards: 
Host any one will sacceed with the grape, so easily is it grown. Would plant in autumn, 
in rows eight feet apart each way, and train to a trellis. The Coucord and Martha are 
preferable varieties. Small fmits: Blackberries, winter-killed; cnrrants, gooseberries, 
raspiwrries and strawberries bear heavily, and are profitable. I would recommend drained 
lowlands for all claaaeB. Of the new varieties, the Snyder blackberry is fairly saccen- 
fal; Jas. Vick, Manchester and Indiana are promising; Big Bob, as big a fraud as its 
introducer. The condition of amall-fniit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good 
of all classes. The quince does not succeed in this locality. Miscellaneous : There is a 
general confidence in fruit culture among our people, which is strengthening each year, 
and farmers are planting for a family supply of fruits and adorning the home surround- 
ings with shade and ornamental trees, and flowering shrubs. Our school-house yards 
are largely neglected and bare of shade trees. 

{Smilh half.— By Alex. SpUn, Ztnn.) 

Fruits: Apple, peach and cherry trees made a good growth, pear and plum fair, the 

past year. The crop of apples and cherries was large, and of better quality than that of 

the preceding five years; peais and plums bore lightly; peaches failed. The condition 
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of all cluEca wu good on December Ist, 1884, Insects have done bnt little injniy to 
trees in this section. A few borers have been noticed, and ibe oolyroeaiu nsed for tbeir 
extermination is cntting tbem oat of trees infested. All cUseea of frsit treea are being 
extensively planted. More interest is being given to the culture of pears, and moat of 
the newly-planted orchards include some ptmn treea. The losses reported are rerj 
tight for the past two jeats — probably not more than two per cenL Uost of the plBnt- 
ing has been done in spring, which is conudered a preferable season. Of the Bosaian 
fruits, varieties of itpple and apricot have been planted. The treea havedone well, but sus- 
picioD exists among planters that in the fniit tbej wilt be disappointed. The Kieffer 
and LeConte pear trees are reporied as doing well in some localities in others a &ilare. 
Neither of these bare fraited, or showti soy dtspoaition to blight; in fkct, I have not 
seen a case of pear-blight on my grounds. Bottom-Und appl» ordiardg yield the heaviest 
txope. Most of the oldest orchards, being on such lands, are the most profitable. Up- 
lands produce the finest-appearing fruit, and the finest qnality. The pursuit has been 
a profitable investment with the apple, peach and cheny only; and I would recommend 
inveetmeots is the pursuit for &mily and commercisl purposes. Vineyards: Any loca- 
tion prepared by deep tillage is successful. Set plants in rows dgbt feet apart, and bx 
feet in rows. Ee^p spaces between well cultiTsted. Varieties preferred, Concord, 
Delaware, Lady, and Martha. There are many other varieties, but none better than the 
Concord for all purposes. Small fruits; All classes succeed when properly cared for, 
excepting currants, which are hardly a success. 1 prefer upland for small fruits as well 
as for all other classes — surrounded with groves of trees. It may not give as large fruit, 
but a finer and richer quality in the product. Small-fruit plantations of all clasMS were 
good on December Ist, 1884, excepting currant and strawberry, which were only fiur. 
Qnince trees, planted on black, sandy loam, and treated the same as an apple tree, make k 
fine growth. I do not know of any that havefmited. Garden v^^tables — for an extra- 
early crop: Beans, Early Six- Weeks, Black Wax ; beets,Early, Blood Turnip; cabbagw, 
Early York, Early Wakefieh); radishes, Early Long Scarlet; pess, Early Rent; lettuce, 
Hubbard, Market; potatoes. Early Ohio and Beauty of Hebron. Becond-early crop: 
Beans, White Kidney and Navy; beets. Long Blood Red; cabbage. Savoy ; lettuce, 
Blai^k-seeded, Simpson, Tennis BsU; peas, Tom Thumb, While Marrowfat; Badisbe^ 
Scarlet Turnip General crop: Cabbage, Large Late Drumhead and Premium Fiat 
Dutch; parsnip. Hollow Crown; potatoes, Peachblow, Buckeye; tomato, Qem, Oen. 
Orant, Acme ; aquash, Hubbard, Boston Marrow; Turnip, Purple-top Strap-leaf. His- 
cellaneous; The confidence of our people in fruit culture is strengthening, and farmen 
' are generally planting for family and market purposes. They are planting more or less 
each year of shade and ornamental trees and flowering ^rubs, to adorn the home snr* 
loundings, and beautify the country. I know of no scbool-bouse yards which are sup- 
plied with shade trees in a healthy condition; as a rule, very few are supplied at all. 



E COUNTY,— Bt Frabk KoLaniaKK, RosaDALB. 

Fruits; Tree growth in 1884, apple very unsatiefactory, peach and pliun good, cherry 
splendid, pear badly blighted. The crop of fruit was light ; apple 20 per cent., pear 30 
per cent., plum 10 per cent., cherry 20 per cent., of a full crop; peaches a total &ilure. 
In quality it was not equal to preceding years. The condition of trees on December 1st 
1884, was very good. Insects: The round-headed apple-tree borer was unusually active, 
and to facilitate Ihe elTorts for their destruction would advise mounding of the earth 
against the tree, which will compel the parent to deposit her eggs well up, and where 
the presence of the worm can be easily detected and' cut out. Apples were infested with 
tliecurculio,aod the codling moth developed later in the season. TbefbnnercaD becap- 
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tared and deatn>7ed hj jmning the tree, which catuee them to drop to the gromtd or on a 
•heet placed under the tree to catch them. The planting of apple trees wm not u ez- 
lanaive as in preceding j-ean; a great many peach, chotr, and plnm, and ver7 few pear 
trees were planted. The seaaon being very fivorable, loesee eeldoin ocenried. I [wefer 
q^ng-time for Boch porpoeee, though pUnting may be dose in aatnmn freqoentlj, to wve 
time. Of the recently-introduced varietici^ the following were planted: Peach, Wil- 
Idncfs Chief, Mth. Brett, Oen. Lee, and Bonanza; pear, Birkett, LeCcotcs and Eieffer; 
chcny, Eaail Erich. Of the BoMian fhnta, Tetofaky apple. The Eiefler and LeConle 
•re by no means bUghtrpim^ ; hare bot little faith in the noceis of the fiinner variety. 
The LeConte is preferable. Some of the Eiefier treea were killed outright by blight, 
while the LeCoale inffisred mily from twig-blight. Orehards on bottom lands prodoced 
the beat crof« in 1884. The quality was variable. In some orchards it was hit, while on 
a^priniiig plantations the prodoct waa very inferior in every feature. Herelofore, upland 
orchard* have produced the beat &iii^ and bottom lands have been considered objection- 
able. The paMyeaiia an exception. The pnrsnit of orcharding has been profitable dur- 
ing the past ten yean — I8S4 excepted — with all classes excepting pear and peach, and 
I woold recommend inveetments in the pursuit, wherever importunity offers, fbr family 
and commerdal purpose*. Vineyaids; Location, any hillside where the toil is well pre- 
pared, will answer lor the grape-vine. Plant in spring-time, in rows eight feet ap«rt 
each way; cut the tops back to only one or two buds, and put down a stake to mad the 
row, and allow only the canes to form the first year. Small froits: Rust has destroyed 
all old plantations of blackberry; cnrrant yielded a good crop in 1884, and gives encour- 
agement to planters of success in the fnture ; gooseberry has not given entire satisfaction. 
The Bmitb's Improved I consider a valuable acquisition. Raspberry is essily prsduced, 
and very profitable. Strawberry has been unsatisfactory in reeulla; few varieties have 
escaped "rust," and fruit has been inferior. Becommendations : Land for raspberries 
shonld be rich, and well drained ; for strawberries, snbaoiled. Varieties most successful 
are, of the blackcaps, Hopkins and Gregg; red varieties, Thwack. Cultivation should 
be thoroughly done, with any snitable implement. New varieties, of blackberries, Early 
Harvest is promising; plant perfectly hardy ; passed through the winter of 1883 and 1884 
without the slightest iqjury. Berry small, but early ripening. Snyder, valuable; plant 
vey hardy and productive. Has not been attacked with rust yet. Baspberry — Hansell 
ia worthy of cultivation; they possibly may ripen too irr^inlarly to b« valuable for 
market. Strawberry — James Vick, a vigorous plant ; not valuable. Hancheeter plants 
mst badly. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good 
of all classes, with the ecception of blackberries, where the Kittalinny and other old 
varieUes were used. Quinces do moderately well; some good frnit is produced. Mis- 
cellaneous: The production of fruit in Huccessfnl quantities is not donbted by our people. 
The only question now affecting the profits is a good market. Quite an interest is being 
shown in the ornamentation of the home suTTOundings with shade trees and fiowering 
shruhe. Our school-house riles are generally selected in grovee of natural forests, and 
the trees are permitted to remain for shade. In, other locations, trees are sometimes 
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CENTRAL FRUIT DISTRICT. 



ANDBBSON COCSTy,-Br J. 8. MoCabtubt, ( 
Fmlts: All cIbibm of orchard trees nude a Tigorooa and healthj growlh the ptn 
seaHiii. The crop in qDUitit7, conaiderliig the nature of TarietieBjWaa: Applei^fift^ per 
oent.i peaches, a &ilure; pears, tventj-6Te per cent. ; plaina, ten per cent.; cherries, fift; 
per ceot. The qnalitj, compared with preceding jears; Apples, equal; pean^ gnxl; 
plams and cherries fair. The coodition of trees on December 1st, 1884, of all classes^ 
was good. No diseases developed among any of tbem eiceptiog the pear. In which 
blight occurred. Of Insects, the canker worm and specJes of borers were prevalent. The 
uteans used for their extermination : For the canker worm, sprajing the tree* with a solu- 
tion of London purple, at the rate of one pound to fiflj gallons of water ; the knife ud 
probe TigorousI? applied to the boren were the best remediea. Insects ii^nrious to fruit 
have been confined to the codling moth ("apple worm"). The planting of apple, peadi, 
and cherry trees, the last spring and autumii, was extensive; pean and plums, noue. Of 
these plantings, thirty-three per cent, of low occurred, caused by purchasing the trees of 
Eastern agents, and carelessoese in planting and after-treatment. In this count;, spring 
planting has been found preferable. None of the Russian varieties of fruits have as 
yet been planted in this county ; neither has the Kieffer nor LeConte pear. Fear blight; 
No perceptible difference has been discovered in either class of dwarf or standard pear 
trees, of any varieties, as being less liable to the attacks of this disease. The product in 
quantity and quality, of orchard trees planted upon upland, would indicate such locali- 
ties as preferable. Of all classes of orchard treef^ the apple and cherry alone were praf- 
table. Vineyards: Well-drained upland, having a southern slope, is the most preferable 
location for vines, end they should be planted in the spring of the year. The only 
variety succeeding here is the Concord, which were trained upon trellii^ in rows rix feet 
apart and eight feet in the row. Small friiits: All classes are profitable, except the cur- 
rant. A sheltered, well-drained location, having a deep, rich soil, is the most desirable. 
Of strawberries, the Wilson's Albany and Charles Downing, grown in matted rows three 
feet apart, and mulched, have generally succeeded. The Snyder blackberry has not 
proven more desirable than the Kitlatinny. The condition of small-fruit plantations on 
December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes. Quincea are not a success in this coimty. 
Garden vegetables : List of varieties recommended for eitra-early crop: Little Oem pea, 
French Breakfast radish. Green Cos lettuce, Jersey Wakefield cabbage. Acme tranato, 
Early Turnip beet Second-early crop: Henderson's Early beet, Long Scarlet radish, 
Hanson lettuce. Jersey Wakefield cabbage, Trophy (ometo. For a general crop: Cham- 
pion of England pea. Long Scarlet radish. Late Drumhead lettuce. Flat Dutch cabbage^ 
Trophy tomato, Wethersfield onion. Blood Turnip beet. Miscellaneous; There is a gen- 
eral confidence in fruit culture in Me county, and farmers are generally planting for 
family purposes, and are disposed to plant shade and ornamental trees and flowering 
shruba to^adom their home surroundings. The school-house yards are in very poor con- 
dition, few being found which are properly cared for. 

BABTON CODNTY.— Bt Joseph Giult, Qbut Baao. 

(Eatthaif.) 

Fruits : All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and he«lthy growth the past 

season. The crop of apples was large; of peaches moderate in some localities and none 

in others ; pe«rs and cherries bir, but few trees old enough to bear ; plums rather small. 
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which suffered from th« work of the cnrculio. In qoBtitr. Msipared wilh prec«diiig 
yean, applet peara, and plnnm were bettw, while pnokw and dierriee were ibont eqiul. 
The condition of fruit trees, on December lit, 18S4, was good of all clasea. No new 
diaeaw dereloped among them. InKCb iiyniioua to tne* were not prevalent, exceptdng 
barars in peach tre«8. The meant osed for their extermination have been cntting them 
oat with a knife. Of Ihoeo injorions to frnit, none appeared excepting the cnrculio in 
the plnm and the peach. No efiectiTe meana have been used to exterminate these. The 
[dantii^ of orchard tree* in the season of 18S4 waa not extenuve. The season being 
bvorable, the loss of the planting was verj small. Spring-time is generallj conmdered 
M the beat for the planting of ttmt trees. Pear blight baa not made its appearance in 
this section. The results aa to apple orchards on bottom land and npland, so far aa ob- 
aerved, favor bottom landa. While soch localities do not 7ield aa heavilj as Others, the 
qnalitj is much better. The profitableness of orcharding in this section cannot aa yet be 
folly determined, as but few orchards have arrived at a bearing age, and the prodact 
has not been in excen of needs for familj' pDrpoees. I wonld, however, most assaredlj 
adviae the inveatment of capital in such a pursuit. Orcharding will be profitable to the 
careful manager, bat many Ml fhm want of care in planting and cultivation to get their 
trees &irl; started. Small fruits: Blaclcberries can be grown, but I am not lo sure about 
thdr snceeas in fruiting ; were a fur crop the past aeoson. Currants yielded nmilarly to 
blackberries. OMiseberries were a most abundant crop. Raspberries a failure. Straw- 
berries in some localities yielded a fair crop. The condition of small-fruit plantations 
on December 1st, 18&4, seemed to be good of blackberry, currant and gooseberry only. 
HiscelUoeoos : Since some of oar orchards have begun to bear, the ^it seen on the treeei 
trees growing smooth and healthy, strengthens confidence in fruit culture and is be- 
coming more general. 1 think the majority of farmera are planting more extensiveiy 
than ever before. I cannot say that the disposition to plant shade end ornamental trees, 
and flowering plants and shrubs to adorn the home surroundings is general, but it is 
practiced to some extent. With some few exceptions, the scbool-hoose yards in this 
county are still in a state of nature. 

( Wut hal/.—Bs F. W. BaUr, Pamut BocL) 
Quits a crop of apples, peaches and cherries were frown in the eastern part of this 
county during the year 16S4. In this, the western half, only a very few apple treea have 
reached a bearing age, and the crop was light. Some few seedling peachea were also 
grown. Some young cherry trees bore a full crop, conuderiog their site and age. Of 
small fruits, a few raspberries ( blackcap varieties) bore nice fruit as a first crop ; black- 
berries and gooseberries were a (hll crop— berries of nice quality. The prospect for 
another year is promising. All classes of trees went into winter quarters In good condi- 
tion, and such as have reached bearing age are full of well-developed fruit buds. I 
find pe«ch buds on orchards planted on bottom lands all killed; also on the highlands 
where the trees had made a strong sammer's growth, and which hid not been "pioched 
-back" daring tlMir growth. . On those which had been treated to the summer "shortening- 
in" system, only about ooe-hslf the fruit buds are killed ; hence the advantage of this 
treatment. I find fruit buds on apple, pear, plum and cherry trees in good condition. 
Blackberry and raspberry canes which were left to nature's care are all dead, while 
those "shortened in" are all right. Onpe vines look promising for next year. Of 
my own [danting last spring I find the following results: The blackberry plants made an 
unsatisfiictory growth ; Wilson's Albany and Jas. Vick strawberries made poor growth 
and but few new plants. Grapes: The Bacchus, a eeedlingof the Clinton, made the beet 
growth, and next in order as named : Pocklington, Dncheeae, Lady Washingloo, Elvira, 
Brighton, Catawba, Diana, Champion, Ives, Salem, Marths, and Concord. Plant* of the 
last rarie^ did not do well, as they were received late in the spring and were in a bad . ^ 
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condition. OoooebenT piMiti made ft gckod giowth. Ba^bwriea; Of the blackcafia the 
Oregg nude the beM groTtb, Rad next iaoidN: iMi>Md»l^liBr,UcConnick and Soohegmn; 

of the red i»iilii, rmliliiiil ■ml T ii ■iiiii niiiHiiiiMMi«fiil Stnwberriei: TheCharias 

Downingmadethebestgniwth; Sharptwi and Oq)t. Jtk wtcoeeded when art onL Apple 
roots gralUd last vinler made from two to fbor feet ; prwhra frnm tnnl hcavji aodBo*- 
uan malberr)' from leed two to five teat g row th. I an wtbftad that with pnper attcn- 
tion, ftnila of all descriptitm, h*xAj in IlUiXMi^ eai 



CHASE COUKTT.— Bt J. W. Btkam, Cbdak Foiai. 
Fruits; AU cliww of orcfaaid tiece made a health; and vigtHOOa growth the pact 
•eaaon, and prodooed about thirty-three per cent, of a orap of a{^e^ none oi peaches, 
Gft; per cent, of pean and plams, and a fall crop of cherriet. The qnalitj of all dawni 
of fruit wag alxHjt the same as that of the preceding Tear. The condition of trees on 
December lit, 1684, was sound, and wood well ripened, of all cUwafc Intecta iqjaiions 
to treea were not prcTalent, the crown borer being the onlj one diaoorered. Ita attacka 
were not damaging. These were eitenninaled b; the use of the knife and wire probe. 
Of intecta iqjorioDa to fruit, the codling moth was the <m\j apedes discovered, and that 
in small numbers. The planting of aj^le trees in the season of 1884 was more extenuve 
than in an; lA the previous years. But few peaches, pears and plums were planted, 
while the cberr; was planted very extensively. The loca in theee plantings did not ex- 
ceed five per cent., and that was largely due to carelessness in handling and planting. 
With m^ autumn planting is preferable. Sunian fmits: Only a few of *pple(^ bnt 
quite a number of apricot^ were planted the past mnou. The apple remains in doubt 
as to its anccesa, while the apricot, so far as fruited, may be called a success. Trees were 
loaded with fruit the past season, while the peach was a failure. Appearances of Eiefler 
and LeConle pear, so far, have been BatiafaetoiT. None are yet in bearing, bnt from 
what 1 have seen I foel willing to try them extensively. The tree is a vigorous grower; 
the wood ripens early in the eeaaon ; leaf and bark appear lough and hardy. I think if 
any pear prove^able to r^st Might it will be these. Of old standard varieties. I have 
examined the Bartlett, While Doyenne, Seckel, Sheldon, Howard, and lAwrence. The 
first two showed no ngns of blight. Hie last bnr of the list had blighted smne. AU 
are standard trees. The reeolta of orchards planted oa bottom and npland are in bvor 
of bottom lands, where the trees make beat growth and yield the beet crops. Apple 
orchards have been more profitable than any other pursuit in this county. The peach 
has been worthless for the past ten years, and the pear good as far as tried. Orchardists 
are extending their plantings. The Wild Qoose plum bas been a success so far as tried; 
other varieties are inferior. Cherries are very profitsJile. The Early Richmond and 
English Horello are being largely planted, and I would invest capital and labor in the 
pursuit as profitable, either for family or comme>dal purposes. Vineyards: In this 
coiinty, bottom land, surrounded with a timber belt on the south and west, is by far the 
beet location If on upland, a uortbeast slope with artifidal groves on south and west is 
moet successful. Small fruits: Blackberries do well ou high land and bottom. The 
Kittatinny and Snyder yield well, others are unworthy. Currants succeed on the north 
side of a wall or fence, or in moist ground with partial shade at least, Oooaeberries are 
indigenous to this soil and climate, and the cultivated varieties succeed remarkably well. 
Baspberries, both wild and cultivated, are a success. Strawberries are not natural to this 
locality, as none are found growing wild. A few of the cultivated varieties succeed well 
on bottom lands. They should hav^ frequent and thorough cultivation, and the ground 
kept loose and mulched. Of new varieties of small fruits, the Early Cloator blackberry 
bas been tested, bnt not sufficiently to afford satisfactory condusioiia. The Snyder is not 
as Bucceesful as the Kittatinny. The berry is too small, and the plant is no more hatdy 
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on the nine grotmd. lUcpberriu: A few plknls finiited this «quob, ud I un pleued 
to far. The Sonbegan U a rigorooi groNer, and, if itu^y, should eBteem it highly. The 
EBmemajbesBidof Sbafler'eCokiaaal. Of stnwberriea, the Junta Vick UnotanicceM; 
the UBacheateTteeniBproiiiiaiDg; the Kg Bob iaworthleni the Old troodad isnot pro- 
dnctivei Finch aod Piper do not succeed. The condition of auall-frnit pUntationa on 
December In, 18B4, w*s good of all danea ezoept the currant. The qoince tree seems 
to grow well, but there are notM io this couo^ which have yet ccMne iuto beuiug. We 
have treated them the same way we have the gooseberry plant The soil in which they 
are pbnted is as varioas m the number of plants. Hiscellaneoua: There is a genaial 
coa&dence in this oodnty in the pnrsnit of fruit-growing, and tiumen are generally 
planting for at leaat a &Bii)y supply. Very little attention hag been paid to the orna- 
menlatioD of hone anrroondiogs by the planting of ebade and ornamental trees, flowering 
shrubs and planta. The aobaal-IuNise yards in this section are sadly neglected. 



GOFFET OODNTY^Bt C. B. Oaiaia, Laaov. 

Fmils; All daMea of orchard trees made a vigoroos and healthy growth the past 
year. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, of apples, pluma and 
cherries was fair; pean, light; peaches, none. The quality was below the average as 
compered with preceding yean. The condition of all claisea of fruit trees on December 
Ist, 1884, was good. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was extensive, and scarcely 
any loes occurred. Spring-tine is generally considered the most favorable for planting 
trees. Blight has been quite prevalent among all claHses of pear trees. The resulte as 
to upland and bottom-land apple orchards in 1884 showed but little diflereuce in 
quality or quantity of their prodoa. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable with 
apples, plums, and cherries, and I would recommend the investment of cupilal and labor 
in the pursuit, for both family and commercial purposes. Cases of MInre are easily 
attributed to want of attention. Small fruits: Blackberries, gooseberries, raspberries and 
strawberries succeed, while currants are iilmoBt a failure. The Snyder blackberry and 
James Vick strawberry are the moet desirable of the newly-introduced varieties. The 
condition of amall-froit plantations of all classes on Deceml^r Isl, 1884, was good. The 
quince, plantod in good strong soil, has been a success. Miscellaneous: There is a gen- 
eral confidence, in fruit culture in this county, and the farmers are generally planting to 
supply their families with fruit. There is very little disposition to ornament the home 
surroundings with trees, flowers, or shrubs, and but few school-house yards in this county 
have been planted to trees. 

(Soui* half.—Bs Chaa. A. Dmc, jr., Ear^onl.) 

Fmita: The growth of all kinds of orchard trees was healthy and vigorous. The 
crop in quantity, comudering the nature of varieties, was: Apples, pears, and cherries, 
76 per cent.; plums, 50 per cent, of an average crop; peaches failed. The quality, 
compared with preceding years, was about equal. The condition of alt classes of trees 
on E>ecember Ist, 1884, was excellent. Insects iojurious to trees were no 
as in preceding years. The planting of all classes of orchard trees was i 
than for several years previous, with very light losses. I can see but little difference in 
the soccesB in spring or aotumn planting. Of newly-introduced varieties of apples, 
there have been planted the Wolf Biver, Mann, and Ishan Sweet ; peaches, the Arkan- 
sas Traveler and Wager; plum^ Bayley (warranted curculio-proor.) Rua^ian fraits 
have been planted in thie county, but they have not been a euccea. The Kieller and 
I.eConle pear have been planted quite extenuvely, and make a very rapid and healthy 
xrowth, but they have not yet fruited. No tendency to blight has been discovered 
among them. I have quite a number of standard pear trees, ten and twelve years'old. 
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■nd no blight hu occnrred uncrag them. On upland the ^ple trM doM not OMiftUj 
grow M ntpidl?, nor to so large a mie, and does not bear so much frnit m oa th« bottom 
land. But ai more trees can be planted to the acre on apland, the yield per acre voald 
be ftboat the same. TJnlera the npland ia well nunared, the fniit iiill be amall, and not 
to good ae on the bottom land. The gnnring of all kinda of frnitB hai been profitable 
when carerallj managed, and I wonld adyise the inTeMment of capital and labor in the 
pnnuit for &milj and commercial porpoaea. Vin^rarda: The Conoord, Dtacat Amber, 
Ives and Hartford Prolific have been the moat profitable Tarietiea. Small frtdti: Sac- 
ceea haa been had with blackberries raspberries, and stravrberriee, attd thej have proven 
Tei7 profitable where orefallj managed. The Bnjder blackberry has proved perfectlj 
hardv, bat the beny ia nmall. The condition of all clanes of smaU-fmit plantatioiu on 
December Ist, 1864, waa good. Miacellaneoua: Tbet« is & genenl otmfideiice aoumg our 
people in frail culture, and farmers are genendl; planting for famil; (npplj. I do not 
think there is a farm in this coant; that has been improved three years that has not an 
orchard started on it. There is a general dispodtion to adorn the home sorroandings 
with shade and ornamental trees, flowering shraba and plants. Theh are aboat ninety 
school dlktricta iii'this coonty, sod lew>than a doien «re provided with shade trees. 

DOUMAb county.— Bt D. Q. WiTT, IjWBiirea. 
Fruits: All classei of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth. The nop 
in quantity, conudering the natnre of varieties, was: Apples, fair to good; peaches a 
bilare; pear, plum and cherry good. In quality, apples were not as good *s those of 
preceding years; pearsaboutthe same; plomsnther better; and cherries inferior. The 
condition of trees of all classes, on December Ist, 1864, wss good. Insects injurioos to 
trees snd fruit were prevalent. The codling moth and tree cricket have l>een quite 
so. Spring-lime has heen conudered the most favorable for the planting of fruit trees. 
The results of orchards planted on upland and l>oltom land in 1884, were fitvorable to 
the iMttont lands, which have produced a better yield and finer quality of fruit than 
the aplsnds. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable of apples, pears, plums 
aiKlchenies,butiwt of peaches; and I would advise the investment of capital and lalwr 
in the pursuit for family and commerdal purpoeea. Vineyards: Plant on the i)«»t land 
yon have, using the Concord, Dracat Aml>er, and Ives. Train to trellises, and keep well 
cultivated. Small fmits: Blackberries, on account of the rust which has attacked them 
in some localities, have not been profitable of late years. GooBei>errie8 have been a 
Bucces. RaBpl>erriee will pay if properly handled. The same may be said of strawber^ 
ries. The best land on the farm should be used for growing small -fruits. The leading 
varieties of strawberries are the Crescent, Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumph, Man- 
chester, Miner's Great Prolific, Wilson's Albany, and Sharpless. Of newly-introduced 
varieties, the tkiuhc^n raspberry has made a good growth, but not yet fruited. The 
James Vick strawberry' produces a smalt berry ; the Manchester yields a fine fruit, though 
the plant will not stand our climate as well as some others. The Big Bob is a b^ hum- 
bug; the Old Ironclad is worthlen. The condition of small-fnut plantations on De- 
cember Isl, 1884, was good of all classes. The quince succeeds in this county. Miscel- 
laneous: There is a general confidence in fruit culture among the people of this county, 
and farmers are generally planting for family purposes. There is a general dispori- 
tion to ornament the home surroundings with shade trees, flowering shrubs and plants. 

EDWAEDS COUNTY.— Bt Fbaiie E. Fultoh, KtNiLBV. 
Frnits: Apple trees made a medium growth during the season of 1SS4; peaches and 
cherries a strong and well-matured growth. Apple trees are too young to fraiL Of 
peaches, seedlings bore an excellent crop ; plnms, light. Apple, peach and dieny tnaa 
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were ID good condition on December lot, 18&4. NoiiiMctaiqjnrioiu to tree or fruit have 
appeared In thb locmlitj. The planting of orchard trees in the spring and antama of 
1884 WM exlentiTe, and there waa bat litUe loa among them ; of mj own trees, not one 
died. We prefer spring-time for the pEantli^ of frnit trees in this sedioa. Peach trees 
have done qaile well wherever planted, and the crop has been qoite profitable. I would 
adTiae the ioTeetment of capital and labor in the pursuit for fiunilj and commercial 
pnrposee. ViosTards: A southeastern slope is the most profitable location; Concord, 
Clinton and Ives are the only succeasfal varieties. These should be planted in spring, 
and well mulched. The space between the rows should be thorooghlj cultivated and 
all weeds kept down. Small fmils: The blackberrj, when properl; c»red for, has been 
a cxxnplete mcceee ; Lawton sod Eittatinnj are the b«st varieties. The currant haa been 
a aoccesi when planted in rich ground and thoroughly cultivated, and has fruited in the 
shade of trees. T^e Bed Dutch and the White Grape are tha preferred varieties. 
Gooeeberries succeed with the same treMment as currant*. The condition of blackberry, 
durant and gooseberry plantations on December Itt, 1884, was fine and healthy. Qar- 
den vegetables — recommended list for eztra-early crop : Peaa, McLean's Little Gem; 
radish. Early French Breakfast; beeta, Blood Tamip; beans, Black Wax; celery. Early 
Dwarf; cabbage, Jersey Wakefield ; tomato, Acme; lettuce, Premium Cabbage. Second- 
early crop: Radish, Long Scarlet; cabbage. Flat Dnich; lettnoe, Boston Curled; peas. 
Champion of England; beans, Golden and Early Valentine; potatoes. Beauty of Hebron; 
sweet potatoes, Yellow Nansemood. HisceiUneons; There is a general confidence in 
fruit cnltore in this county, and formers generally are planting for family supply of fruit. 
There is a general dispomtion to plaut shade and ornamental trees, flowering eh rubs and 
plants around the home. The school-house yards are in a good condilitm, and the trees 
planted thereon look well. 

FDIWIY COUMTT— Bi F. L. Piebci, LAim. 
Froits: Peach, pinm and cherry trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The cherry tree only produced a crop which was good. The condition of all 
classes of trees on December Ist, 1684, was good, no disease having developed among 
them. The extent of planting in 1884 was light, but of these the loss did not exceed 5 
per cent. Spring-time is centered the best sesson of the year for such work. Some 
few grape-vines have been planted, which have made a good growth and are looking 
promising. Of small fruits, all classes are dbiug well. The condition of sncb plantations 
<H) December Ist, 1S64, was good of all classes. AH sortsof garden vegetables have done 
well as far as tried. There is a general confidence in fruit cultnre, aod farmers generally 
are planting for family supplies. ' 



« COONTT.— Bt Chis. E. Tukheb, OiTiWA. 

Fruits; The growth of all classes of orchard trees in 1884 was vigorous and healthy. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of Mrielies, was very good of apple, plum, 
and cherry; peaches failed, and pears were only a partial snccesg. The quality of 
apples, ploms, and cherries, compared with preceding years, was good ; pesrs poor. The 
condition of all classes of trees on December lat, 1884, was excellent. Ko diseasee de- 
veloped to sny extent. The apple was attacked lightly by the twig-blight, peaches by 
the yellows,* and pears by blight. Insects ii^uriouB to trees were prevalent. To the 
fruit, the codling moth was more prevalent than ever before. The plantiog of orchard 
trees in 1884 was about the same as usual of apples and cherries in extent, of plums more 
extensive than in other years, peaches light, pears very light. The lasses to these plant- 
ings were very light, not to exceed S to 12 per cent, of the whole, caused by neglect 
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daring the eeuon. Bpring-tiim is coniidend U)« best leMOD of Uie year fn vhich to 
plant tnh trees. Of newlj-iDtrodnced vuietiet of fhiit, the Kiefier and LeCoiit« pear, 
and Rogers's seedling plam were planted. Of the Biudan varietiei <rf frail, the old 
standard apples — Red Astncbtui and DncheM of Oldenburg' — were planted. Tlie Bed 
Aetrachan has not been a mooen, the other haa been oommended. No bli^t has aa jet 
appeared among the pears mentioned. The raaalta as to aplaod and bottran-kod 
orchards in 1884, indicate a preference for npUnd locations. Where the orcharda have 
been planted and properlj cared lor, the apple haa been profitable ; the peach has borne 
one or tiro profitable crops; the plum and cberrj have ^rielded satiBfactor}' retama. In- 
TenmeDts in orchards for family and commercial parpoeee have been quite satisfactory. 
Vineyards: Plow the land deep, fertilize with bam mannre, and lay it out in rowa six 
feet apart; cnltirate thoroughly until August each year, but not too deeply; trim to one 
or two shoots the first year, and tbereafler according to the shoTt-spDT system. The 
Moort^s Early, Concord, Ives, Lady, and Clinton, are recommended for varieties. Small 
fruits ; Am satisfied that the blackberry can be profitably grown ; currants are not a suc- 
cess except in shade and spedal locations ; gooseberries are not profitable to the pvwer, 
having foiled many years, and pricea realized are often very low ; raspberries are holding 
their own in the minds of fniit men, and good prices are received, which encourages 
them to enlarge tb«r plantations. The demand for strawberries is increadng each year 
in the local mallets, and healthy plantaUons are a snoceBs. Of new varieties of black- 
berries, the Early Harvest makes a vigorous growth, bnt has not yet fruited. The Sny- 
der is succeeding; plants are healthy, fruit good and satis&cloiy. The condition of 
small-frait plantations on December Ist, 1884, was very good of all clanes. The quince 
is grown only to a limited eileot. Should be thoroughly cultivated for three or four 
< years and fed plenty of ashes and soapsuds. Miscellaneous : The confidence of our peo- 
ple in fruit culture is increasing, and (armera are generally planting for family uses. 
Among Eastern emigrants, and those having a liberal education, there is a constantly 
growing disposition to adorn their home snrroucdings with shade and ornamental trees, 
flowering shrobs and plants. Our district school-house yards are sadly neglected. They 
ere generally fenced, but otherwise are in a wild state and treeless. 



S COUNTY.— Bl B. P. Dinn, Oi.iTHa. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorons and healthy growth. The crop 
in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was of apples 60 per cent., peaches a 
failure, pears 20 per cent., plums 30 per ceuL, cherries 25 per cent of an average. The 
quality, compared with preceding years, was good of all classes excepting the peach. 
Theconditionof ill classeeof trees on December 1st, 1884, was generally good. Of diseases 
some twig-blight attacked the apple, and the pear-blight the pear tree. Insects t^jurioos 
to the tree vrere prevalent, but not so disastrous to the trees as during the previous year, 
the only one particularly noticed being the canker worm. The codling moth and cur- 
colio afiected the fruit to some extent The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was not 
M extensive as in preceding years, and the loss occurring was dxiut 15 per cent The 
autumn months are generally considered the most favorable for fruit-tree planting. The 
Kieffer pear and LeConte have been planted in this county, and have generally made a 
good growth, but have showed a tendency to blight. The old standard varieties of pears 
have suffered from the attacks of this disease. The results as to upland and bottom- 
land apple orchards in 1884 indicate a dedded advantage in the uplands. The pur- 
suit of orcharding has been a profitable investment in all classes of ftruil, and I wonld 
advise planters to invest in it for family and commercial purpoees. Yineyaids: Upland 
having a northern slope Is the most desirable location for the grape-vine. The preferred 
■e such as are found in the voted fruit list of the B^aosas State Horticoltnial 
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8oci«^. Deep bdImiU pbwing bu its advanlagea id the prepantioii of luid for a vine- 
fard, uid the pUnla should be tet iu the fkU of the jetx. Small fruits: All classes 
have been profitablj growD wbea planted upon upland haTiog sofficifnt underdrainage. 
Of the EtiHwberrj, the Crescent, Sharpless, Charles Downing, Wilson's Albany, Capt. 
Jack, Camberland Triumph, Green Prolific and Qlendale, grown in the matted-row ajs- 
tem and mulched iu the winter, have generally been quite succcflBful. The condition of 
all classes of small-frDit plantations on December 1st, 1684, was good. The quince tree 
is SDCceasfntly grown in this county, its treatment being the same as that given the 
cherry. Hiscellaneons: Tfiere iaagenenl confidence among our pec^lein fruit culture, 
and fanners are generally planting for family usee and adorning their homes with shade 
and omanieDtal trees, flowering shrube and plants. But very few school-bouse yards in 
this coun^ are provided with shade trees or other ornamental plants. 

LINN COUNTY.— Bl J. W. LlTIHEB, pLEASAHTOir. 

Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigoroos and healthy growth in 1884. 
The crop in quantit)', conudering the nature of varieties, was about 76 per cent, of an 
average of apples, 25 per cent, of pearsi 60 per cent, of native varieijes of plums, and a 
All! crop of cherries, while the peach was a total fsUure. The qnality, compared with 
preceding yearSiWas better of the apple, plum, and cherry, about the same of peara. The 
condition of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was fine of all claasee. No diseases were dis- 
covered among them. The canker worm and woolly aphis were the only insects at all 
alarming in their ii^nries to the trees, and the codling moth and curcnlio were most 
prevalent of those injuring the fruit. The planting of orchard trees in IS84 was about 
an average of all classes excepting the peach, which was ligbt as compared with preced- 
ing yeara. The loss occurring to these plantings was very light, and generally resulted 
from the poor condition of the trees nsed, or carelesanees in planting. Of the Russian 
fruits, a few of the apples were planted, generally obtained of Eastern tree-peddlers. 
The Eiefler and LeCoate pear were planted in this section three years ago. Neither 
has yet fruited, nor shown any tendency to blight, thus hi. Cannot advise their ex- 
tensive use. Among the older varieties of pear the blight is quite common, and I know 
of none which are exempt. The Secket is the least liable, and the Bartlett and Clapp's 
Favorite most liable. The result as to upland and bottom-land apple orchards; in 
1SS4, showed a greater yield on the uplands, the lowlands having suffered from a late 
spring fraat. The quality of the product of either locality was about the same. Gen- 
erally the uplands have yielded the beet results. The pursuit of orcharding has tieen 
profitable in this county of all classes except the peach, and 1 wonid advise the invest- 
ment of capital and labor in the pnrsuit, for &mily and commerdal purposes. As a rule, 
carelessneaa has been the only cause of fkilure, excepting with the peach, the seasons 
having been adverse to its success for ten yeara past. Vineyards: A southeastern slope 
is the most preferable loca^n, and next a northern slope. The Concord is esteemed the 
most valuable variety. Vines should be planted in rows six to ten feet apart, and ^ven 
shallow but thorough cullnre. Small fruits: The blackberry and gooseberry have been 
successful; the Kittatitmy blackberry is the leading variety. There was a heavy crop 
of currants the posl season, and the prospects are good for a crop the coming season, but 
it is not generally to be relied upon unless shaded by walls or fences. Of raspberries, the 
blackcap varieties are reliable, the red varieties are not productive. Strawberries suc- 
ceed wherever planted and given good attenti<n. The Charloi Etowning, Captain Jack, 
Creacent, Kentucky, BoynttHi and Crystal City are valnable for their qualities. The oon- 
dition of small-frnit plantations on December let, 1884, was good of all classes. The 
qninoe, planted in rich, moist soil, which is properly drained, is a success. Miscellaneous: 
The confidence of our people in frvit culture is increasing, and fiurmeis generally an 
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pUnting for hnaiy sappliea of frtiit lli« hcniM ranouDdings ue being adomcd with 
shade and oniamenUd trees, flowBring ahrabi and plaoU, while but ver; few of our dis- 
trict school-houee juda hsTe been traated to anything bat n^lect 



LYOB COUMTY.— B» J. W. 
(Norik half.) 
PniitB: All clasKa of m«hard trees made a vigorotu and .healthy growth the paat 
Maaon. The crop in qnantity, considering the nature of variedes, WBa,-of apples, peai^ 
and pluma, 60 per cent, of an aveTage; cherries, % fall crop; peachte, a fiulnre. The 
quality, compared with preceding years, wis good of all cUsees excepting the plmn, 
which was poor. The condition of sU classes of trees was good on December 1st, 1884, 
excepting the pear, which had suCTered somewhat from blight. Insects ii^nrious to tree 
or fruit were not prevalent. The planting of orchard trees in 1S84 was exIeosiTe of the 
apple and pear only. The lose in these plantings was very small. 6pring-dme is con- 
sidered the moat suitable portion of the year in which to plant. Of the Busaian varie- 
ties there have been a few of the apples planted, and such as have fruited have given ^ 
fine product. The results of opland and bottom-land apple orchards in 1884 did 
not show any material difference between the two locations, either in quantity or 
quality of product. The pursuit of orcharding has been proStable in the growing of 
applet pean,.and cherries, and fairly so with the peach and plnm, and I wonld adviee 
investments in these pursuits for family and commercial purposes. Small fhiits: Black- 
berries, when mulched and cared for, have been Eucceseful nearly every year. Bnt few 
people succeed with cnrrants. Hy own pluits, on a sheltered location and moderately 
mulched, have for twenty years been a success. Oooeeberriea do well most anywhere. 
Baspberries should be mulched, to secure success. Strawberries aaually do well, and 
they too should be mulched. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 
18S4, was good of all dssaea. The quince has succeeded in this county, with treatment 
abont the same as that given i^ple orchardB. Miscellaneous: There is a general confi- 
dence in fruit culture among onr people, and farmers generally are planting for a family 
supply of fruit. They are also adorning their home surroundings with shade and onw- 
mental trees, flowering shrubs and plants. Most of the district school-hoose yards in 
th^ coanty have been fenced, bat none of them have been planted to trees. 

{South hai^.—By A. O. Wilhite, Urtpana.) 
Fruits: With the exception of a tittle blight in some varieties all (iBases of orchard 
trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1884. The crop in quantity, coniideriag 
the nature of varieties, was abont 80 per cent, of an average. Compared with preceding 
yeara, the quality was about equal. The condition of trees on December Isl, 1SS4, was 
good of all classes excepting the pear and plum. Of insects iijjurioas to tree, only the lent 
caterpillar appeared on the apple trees. The codling moth wss the only one iqjnriona 
to fruit. The planting of orchnid trees in 1384 was extensive of all classes, and attended 
with a very light loss. Spring-time is considered the most favorable season far planting. 
The blight appears among most of the varieties of peara grown in this sec^on. The 
results of upland and bottom-land apple orchards in 1384 revealed bnt litGe difference in 
quantity or quality of the product between the two locations. The pursuit of orcliarding 
has been a profitable investment in the apple and cherry only, and I would advise the 
investment of capital and labor in the pursuit for family and ccanmercial parpoeea. 
Vineyards : The Concord, planted in spring-time upon well-dnuned land having a poroas 
subsoil, hsa generally been successful. Small fruits: The blackberry is profitable for 
family purposes, also the cnrrant and gooseberry ; while the raspberry and Htrawbeny 
have been profitable for market Well-drained land, having a poroDS salwnl, is beet 
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suited for their culture. Of strawberriee, the ForcM Rose, Capt Jack and Chas. 
Downing hare been the most valnable. The; should be set in the firing, kept well 
cultivated in the earlj part of the sesson, mnlched lightly through the latler part and 
the winter; mulch remoTcd in early spring. Of newly-introduced varieUes of small 
fruits, the Early Harvest blackberry made a good growth, bnt has not yet froiled ; the 
Snyder is too small a berry — the plant is hardy. The Big Bob strawbeny is not pro- 
ductive. The ooadition of smill-fruit plantations on December lit, 1884, was good of 
all dawcfl. The quince is prodnctjve in this locality. It is generally planted in some 
corner of the yard, and left to c«Te for ilaelf. Hiscellaneoos: There is a general confi- 
dence in the purgoit of fruit-growing in thii county, and Ikrmere are generally planting 
to rapply their familiea with irnit. The home earroondings are being adorned with 
shade and ornamental trees flowering plants and ebmba. The school-house yarda are 
jatA fenced, but are open a 



UABIOM conNTY.— bt J. a Doan, A 
Frutia: All classes made a very large and healthy growth in 1S84. The crop in 
quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was of apples about 70 per cent, peaches 10 
per cent., pears 80 per cent., cherries 90 per oent., of a full crop. The condition of trees 
on December 1st, 1S84, was excellent of all claeeee. The planting of orchard trees in 
1884 was very extenaiTe of all classes, bat especially so of apples. Spring is considered 
the most preferable time for planting. Of the newly-introduced varieties of fruits, the 
Russian apples were planted, and the Kieffer and LeConte peara. The trees are not old 
enough yet to determine thevaliie of any of these sorts. Neither of the pears has shown 
any tendency "to blight. The results of apland and bottom-land apple orchards in 
18S4 would give the preference to uplands, as the most productive; but for seasons prior 
to 1884, the result has beai more favorable to the bottom or second-bottom land. The 
pursuit of orcharding has been a very profitable investment with the apple and pear, but 
doubtful as to the other varieties. I would advise investments in this punoit fbr family 
and commercial purposes. Vineyards : Bottom land is a preferable location for vines. 
Moore's Early, Concord and Qoethe have been the most reliable varieties. Miscelta~ 
neons: There is a general confidence among the people of thiscoanty in fruit cnltmre, and 
iarmers are generally planting for fiunily purposes. Mnch more was done in 1884 than 
formerly to adorn the home surroundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering 
ahmbfl and plants. The district school-house yards in this county are naked, without a 
tree or shrub. 

HcPHEBSON COUNTY.— By ThbOpOBB Booob, UcPsBasoH. 

Fruits : All daeses of orchaid trees made a healthy and vigorous growth the past 
season. The crop in qoantity, considering the nature of varieties, was better of apples 
than ever before, peaches light, pears fair, and plum and cherry good. The quality, 
compared with preceding years, was No. 1 of apple, peaches hardly an average, pears, 
plums and cherries good. The condition of trees on December 1st, 1884, was good of all 
classes, and no diseases were noticeable among them. Insects ii^uriouB to either tree or 
fruit were not prevalent. The planting of orchard tr^ee in 1884 was extensive of the 
apple and cherry, light of peach, and limited of the pear and plum. The loss occurring 
to the spring planting was rather heavy — 20 to 30 per cent., occasioned by dry weather 
at the time vi planting, and carelessness. Of the Bussian varieties included in this sea- 
son's planting, were the White Transparent apple, and some of the varieties of apricot. 
They have been successful. The Kiefier pear trees planted in this county did not fruit 
until this year. The fruit is medium as to uze, flavor fine, bears full, and holds oi 



the tree well. I would recommend their planting. No dispoeitioD or tendency to blight 
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has developed with this pear. The rcMilU of aplind and bottom apple orchards 
in 1BS4 give prefereoce to bollom laodB, from the bet that they hold nunsture better 
than the uplands. The pursuit of orchaniing is b^inntiiK to be profitable with the 
apple, peach, and cherry, pear not to any great extent, and plnm with aome farieties. 
I would advise the inve«tment of labor and capital in fruit-growing for family and com- 
mercial purposes. In some, indeed I may aaj a good many instancea, orcharding baa 
proven unpnifitnbU onty becanae the trees have been badly neglected. Viaeyarda; A 
side-hill or a gradual slope is the preferable location. The Concord is the leading 
variety, and ahoald be planted in the spring of the year, in rows eight feet apart, and 
fonr feet apart in the rows, be given good cultnre, and not pruned the first year; after- 
wards a judicious treatment Small fruita: The blackberry, gooaeberry, raspberry and 
strawberry have been profitably grown in this section. The currant hsa been unsacccaa- 
ful wherever planted, without good treatment and shade. I would recommend the use 
of bottom land or of open upland, good culture, and plenty of mulching, for small fruits. 
The condition of small-fmil plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes. 
The quince is succeeding only to a very limited extent. Garden vegetables are gen- 
erally snccessful in thu county. Miscellaneous; There is a general confidence among 
our people in ^uit calture, and farmers are planting to supply their families with frtiit. 
There is also a dispoeiUou among the majority of the farmers to adorn their home sor- 
roundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants nnd shrubs. A very small 
porlion of our school-house yards have been planted with shade trees. 

UIAMI COUNTY.— Br L. Bishop. QSAWAToHtK. 

Fruits: Orchard trees of all classes made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop of fruit in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, vrat medium 
of apples, pears, and cherries, and a failure of peachee and plums. The qnali^, com- 
pared with preceding years, was as good as usual. The condition of trees on December 
1st, 1884, waa good of all claaees. Insects injurious to the tree were not prevalent, but 
there were some species attacking the fruit. The planting of orchard treea in 1884 was 
not as extensive as in former years; the loss did not exceed three percent Spring-time 
is considered the beet season in the year to plant trees. Some of the Roiaian froits — 
apples — have been introdnced by tree agents. Trees of the Kiefier pear have been 
saccessfuUy grown, but the character of the fruit is not good, and I do not feel wammted 
in recommending its planting. 1 have not noticed any tendency to blight in this locality. 
Blight was quite extensive among the older varieties of the pear, two years ago. The 
Sechel, Beurre de Anjou, Benrre Clairgeau, Julienne, Edmunds, Howell, Ducheese de 
Angonlente, Barllett, Bufiiim and White Doyenne are the least liable to attacks of blight ; 
while the Winter Nelis, Vicar of Winhfietd, Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Clapp's 
Favorite, Glont Morceau, Benne Diel, Beurre d'Ete, Osband's Summer and Doyenne 
Boussock have been found most liable to the attacks of thb disease — dwarf and 
standard alike. The results of upland and bottom-land apple orchards, in 1S84, 
give the preference to upland, as well for quality as quantity of product. The 
pursuit of orcharding has been profitable in the growing of the apple, pesch, pev, 
and cherry, but not of the plnm. I would advise the investment of labor and capital ia 
this pursuit, for fomily purposeH, and believe it will paj' as well as any branch of agri- 
culture for commercial purposes. Small fruits: All classes have been profitable except- 
ing the currant, which does not generally succeed. The White Grape currant, Houghton 
gooseberry, Gr^g and Tyler raspberry, and Crescent, Longworth Prolific and Jersey 
Queen strawberries have been the most succewful varieties. Of the new varieties, the 
Snyder blackberry is a vigorous and hardy plant, but the fruit is small. Fay's Prolific 
currant is satisfoctoiy, but I believe the character generally reputed to it is gnMlj ex- 
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Aggerated. New varieties of atrawberriea: The Mancheeter has been a suoceaH; Finch 
is worthlenj Piper is valuable. The coodition of small-fruit plantations on Decembei 
1st, 1884, was good of all classes. The quince is not entirely successful in this countf . 
It should be mulched and the ground enriched. Miscellaneoas : The confidence of onr 
people in fruit culture is pretty general, and there is scarcely a farmer that is not plant- 
ing for the purpose of supplying his family with fruit. The home Burroundings are 
generally being adorned with shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants and shmbs. 
The district school-house yards are generally fenced, but contain very few trees. 

HOBRIS COUNTY.— Br-F. B. Habkib, White City. 

Fruits: All classee of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth, excepting 
the pear, which was only medium. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of 
varieties, was large of apple and cheny, peaches a future, pear small, and plum medium. 
The quality, compared with preceding years, was 25 per cenL better of applet) and an 
average of plums, cherries, and pears. The condition of trees on December Ist, 18S4, 
was good of all classes. No diseases developed excepting the yellows, (?) in a few in- 
stances, among the peach trees. Insects tnjarioos to the tree were not prevalent; to the 
fmit very few, principally the tree cricket and curculio. The planting of orchard trees 
in 1884 was extensive of apple and cherry, and light of the other classes. Probably 10 
per cent, would cover the entire loesea. The principal cause was want <^ care on the 
part of the nurserymen in delivering thdr trees in good condition. Spring-time is con- 
sidered the most suitable time for planting fruit trees. The Kiefler and LeConte pear 
trees have made a vigorous growth, but are not of sufficient age to fruit. No disposition 
to blight has developed among them. Of the old standard varieties of pears, most of 
the trees have been swept sway by the blight. The result of upland and bottom- 
land apple orchards in 1884 was about the same in the quandty of product, but in qual- 
ity would give preference to that grown on uplands. The pursuit of orcharding has 
been profitable with the apple and cherry only. I would advise investments in this 
pursuit for family and commercial purposes. Vineyards: There seems to be very little 
diflerence in results which can be clearly traced to difference in the location of vine- 
yards. The Concord and Clinton are preferable varieties; should be planted in spring, 
thoroughly cultivated through the early part of the season, and mulched during autumn. 
Small fruits: Blackberries and currants have not been profitable, gooseberries quite 
profitable, strawberries very profitable, raspberries doubtful. The condition of small- 
fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good to very good of all classee excepting 
the currant, which was only fair. The quince is not succeeding in this county. Miscel- 
laneous: There is a general confidence among onr people in fruit culture, and farmers 
generally are planting to supply their families with fruit. The school-house yards are 
are generally treeless; probably 5 per cent, are provided with shade trees. 

NESa COUNTY.— Br J. W. Bidwki,!., Weujiahville, 
I know of no fruit trees in this county, excepting a few peach trees, which have done 
well, but have not yet fruited. Some of our people are preparing to set fruit trees in 
the spring. 



OSAGE COUNTY.- Br J. 0. Clabk, Wavklabd. 

( North haif.) 

Fruits: Orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth the past season. The 

crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was medium of apples, pears, and 

cherries-, peaches, a failure; also plums. The quality, compared with preceding yean, 
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vu inferior of all classes e»cept cherries, which wu equal. The conditioD of treee on 
X>ecember Ut, 1S84, vu good of all cJanes. Blight developed among Bome Tuietiea of 
peATs. Insects injurious to fruit were prevalent. The planting of orcfaud ti««s in 18S4 
was about eqnal to that of preceding ^eua, and the loss was very light Spring-time is 
generallj coDudered to be the most favorable season for planting. Of Ruirian froits, k 
few of the varieties of apple were planted. Thej were not aucceaaful, and from taj 
knowledge I do not expect they vill be. The KieDer and LeConte pears were intro- 
duced in this section two years ago. I cannot advise the planting of either. I have not 
seen any blight among them, but have been told that in other sectiooa the; have 
been attadced by it Of the old etuidud varieties of pear, the fieurre Diel, Dnchesse 
de Angouleme, Lawrence, Howell and Belle Lncntive are the least liable to attacks of 
the blight. Next to these, as least liable, are Ibe Bartletl, Bufibm, Seckel, Bearre Bosc, 
and Sheldon. The results of upland end bottocn-land apple orchards in 16&4, in the 
WakarasB valley and greater part of this county, show a preference for uplands k» 
being more productive than iha bottoms, and the frnit superior. The pnreuit of orchard- 
ing has been profitable with the apple, pear, plum, and cherry, but not with the peach, 
and I would advise our people to plant for family purposes; I would not advise for com- 
merdal purposes, because the market prices are not sufficient to pay for the expense 
and trouble. Small fruits: Blackberries, raspberries and strawberries have been profit- 
ably grown, the other classes have not An eastern expoaure is the beat for small fruits. 
Of strawberries, the Otendale, Creacent, Bidwell, James Vick and Hnch are the moet 
profitable for market; and the Qreen Prolific, Sharplees and Duncan are the best for 
family uses. The Snyder blackberry has fruited with me, and I find it a good variety 
for one-half of a plantation, and the Kittetinny for the other half. Of the new varie- 
ties, the James Vick and Finch strawberry have fruited with me, and give Htisfoction 
in plant and berry. The condition of amall-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1S84, 
was good of all classes except the gooseberry. Hiscellaneous: Farmers are not, gen- 
erally planting fruit for family purposes; they are adorning tb^ home aarroundings with 
shade and ornamental trees. The majority of our school-bouse yards are without shade 

(SimM half.— By H. Jhiboit, Bvrliagamt.) 
Fruits; Orchard treee of all clasMS made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1S84. 
The crop in quantity, conwdering the nature of varieties, was an average with other jrears 
of all classes, excepting Ibe peach and pear, which were fulurea. The quality compai^d 
with preceding years was good. The condition of trees on December Ist, I8S4, was equal 
to other years, which was good. Insects iqjurioos to treee were not prevalent, though a 
few round-headed apple-tree borers and twig-borers were present. The means used for 
their extermination was to wash the bodies of the treee with strong soapauda. Of insects 
injurious to the fmit, the codling moth has been very bttd. The planting of orchard 
trees in 1884 was extensive of all classes excepting the plum. The loss was not heavy; 
would not exceed 10 per cent.; probably occanoned by the use of poor trees and bad 
handling. Spring-time is generally conridered the most favorable period of the year for 
planting. Of the Buaaian fruits, a few varieties of the apple have been planted, which 
have been partially succesaful. The results of upland and bottom-land apple orchards 
in 1S84 are about equal, although through a period of yean prior they indicated a pref- 
erence in favor of the upland. The pursuit, on upland, has been a profitable invest- 
ment with the apple, peach, and cherry, but not with the other classes. I would adviae 
our people to plant for family and commercial purposes. Small fruits: Blackberry, 
gooseberry and strawberry have been profitable, the other classes have not The con- 
dition of small-fruit plautations on December Ut, 1S84, was good of the blackberry and 
raspberry only. The quince does not succeed in this county. Miscellaneous: There is 
a geiteral disposition to plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants. 
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PAWNEE COUNTY.— Bl C. C. Cukvalikb, OiRFIBLD. 

Fruits: All classes .of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthj growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of Tarieties, was very good of the 
apple and light of all other claesea; the peach was a fiiilure. The quality of all classea 
was an aTerage, as compared with preceding years. The condition of treea on December 
Ist, 1884, was good. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was extensive. Autumn is 
generally conndered the best season for the planting of fmit trees in this location. Up- 
land locations are preferable. Garden v^etables; All classes of garden vegetables are 
succeasful in this county, when properly cnttivaled. Miscellaneoos: The confidence of 
onr people in fruit culture is not general, but is confined to a few, and farmers are not 
generally planting to supply their families with fruit. Bat there is a general disposition 
to plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants and shrube, to adorn their home 
surroundings. Our ^ool-house yanls are not provided with shade trees. 

RENO CODHTY.— Bi J. J. UxiSEB. HuTCHijrsoM, 

Fruits : All classes of fruit tr«e8 made a good and healthy growth the past season. 
The quantity of the crop, considering the nature of varielies, was much letter than the 
year previous of all classes. The quality, compared with preceding years, was equally 
aa good. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes. Insects 
. injurious to tT«e or fruit were not prevalent The planting of orchard trees in 1384 was 
extensive of the apple and peach, and light of the other classes. But very few trees 
(ailed to grow — perhaps 2 to 5 per cent, of the planting — which resulted from careless 
handling. Spring-time b generally considered the most favorable season fer planting. 
Of the new or recently-iatrodnced varieties, the Muin, Wolf Kiver, Isbam, Quilford 
Sweet and Ingrabam. apples were phnled. Of the Russian fruity apricots have been 
planted to some extent. The older trees have given a good product, and have borne 
Bucceesfnlly, even in such years as the peach has failed. Tbey commence bearing at 
three years o^d. The Kiefier pear trees, which were planted this spring — and I do not 
know of any others — have made a vigorous growth, bnt whether they are true to name 
we cannot yet determine. Those of thisvariety which areclaimed to bedwarfa have been 
attacked with the blight; the standards have not. No blight has occurred to any other 
pear trees in this section. The results of npUnd and bottom-land apple orchards 
in 1884 do not indicate any preference in quantity of the product, nor in the quality. 
The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable with all classes of fruits, and X would ad- 
vise the investment of labor and capital in ftu it-growing for family and commercial pur- 
poses. Vineyards: The vine succeeds in any location which will grow a good com crop. 
TheConford, planted in spring and given good culture during the fore part of the season, 
truned U> stakes or wire trellis, has generally succeeded. Small fruits: Of newly-intro- 
doced varieties of smalt fruits, the Snyder blackberry has given satisfactory results the 
past season. Kaspberry plants are in good condition. Miscellaneous : The people have 
awakened to the idea that frnits will grow here as well as in the eastern part of the 
State, and farmersin general are investing whatever they think they can risk in this 
pursuit. The disposition to plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrulM and 
plants, to adorn the home surroundings, is growing in favor, and many are planting. 
Very few of the district school-house yards, to my knowledge, have been provided with 
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BICE COUNTT.-BV Dt. G, BouBU, Chase. 

Fruils: The growth of nil claaaee or orchud trees the past season was vigoroDs and 
heallh;. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varietiea, was good of «pple* 
aod pears, poor of the peach, and medima of plums. The quality, compared with pre- 
ceding years, was full; as good aa tuual of applefl and cherriee, inferior of peachea and 
pears, and not so good as common of plums. The condition of trees on December 1st, 
ISS4, was health; of all clanses. Insects injurious to fruit were only the corcnlio in the 
peach. The planting of orchard trees in 18S4 was extensive of all claseee, and the loss 
incurred very light. Autumn is generally considered the best season of the ;ear for 
planting. A few of the Rusxian varieties of apples were among the plantings the past 
season. The KieOer pear trees planted two yean ago have escaped attacks of the 
hlighC BO far. The resaltH of upland and holtom-land apple orchards in 18S4, aSoid 
but litde preference as to locality. Orcharding has been a profitable investment with 
all classes, and I wonld advise the planting of fruits of all kinds for family and com- 
mercial purposes. Small fruits: All classen have done well excepting the blackberr;, 
the plants of which are killed some wtuters, and the older varieties of the currant. The 
native black currant is a succesa. I would recommend, as the most suitable location for 
small fruits, the northern side of a hedge or protection of some kind. Of strawberries, 
the most successful variety, so fer an I have been able to learn, is the Crescent. The 
condition of small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good of all clanea, bo far 
as I have been able to ascertain. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among 
oar people in fruit culture, and farmets are generally planting to supply their families 
with fruit, and to adorn the home surroundings with shade and ornamental tree^ flow- 
ering plants aitd shrubs. Only a few of the district school-house yards in this county 
have been provided with shade trees. 

(South half.— By J. B. SdUkkler, Sterlirtg.) 
Fruils: All classes of fruit trees made a vigorous alid healthy growth the past season, 
excepting the peach, which was not as healthy as formerly. The crop in quantity, cod- 
sideriug the nature of varieties, waa fnll, of apples, pears, and cherries, aud a partial 
fiulure of the peach and plum. The quality, compared with preceding yean, was an 
average of apples, pears, and cherries, and inferior of peaches and plums. The condition 
of treee.on December Isl, 1SS4, was good of all dosses excepting the peach, which was 
only fair. Insects it^urious to tree were the scale-loose on the Sand Hill plum and 
smaller twigs of the cherry, and the canes of the grape and raspberry. Those iiyurious 
to fruit were the curculio in the peach and plum, and a few of the codling motb in the 
apple. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was extensive of the apple and peach, and 
light of the pear and plum. The toss incurred did not exceed ten per cent., and was 
caused by carelessness in handling. Spring-time is generally considered the best for tree- 
planting. Of the Russian fruits, a few varieties of the apple and apricot were planted. 
A few of the Kielfer pear have been planted in this section, but none have fruited yeL No 
blight has yet been discovered attaching these pear trees. The pnrsuit of orcharding 
has been a profitable investment in all classes excepting the pear. Small fruits: Black- 
berries require thorough cultivation from early spring through the entire growing sea- 
son; as a result, you may look for a paying crop. A heavy crop was produced the past 
season. Currants have not been successfully raised in the county up to this time. In moist, 
clay soil, on the north or east side of a fence, they will probably succeed. Gooseberries 
are a heavy crop. Raspberries are still badly injured during winters, and the crop was 
a partial failnre. Strawberries gave a very full-crop of fine berries. For small fruits, I 
would recommend flat, loamy soil, protected from south winds. The varieties of straw* 
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berries iocoeeding uv the Charlee Downing, Crescent, Glendale, Sharpless, Manchester, 
and Mount Vemoo. Tlie^ ahoald be grown in matted rows, toai feet apart, ronning 
«aBt and west. Mulch in November, and leave the mulching on until the bearing season 
IB over. Of the newl^-introdnced varieties, the Earlj Harvest blackberry has produced 
«n abundant crop, and the plant has proved hudf ; its berr; is solid, but small. The 
crop is all gone b; the time the EittatiDoy begins to ripen. The Snyder blackbeny 
produces an abundant crop, and the plant is hardy, but the berrj is small. The Soubegan 
raqtberry is early and productive, ripens evenly, and the fruit is past by the time the 
McCormick is in season. Of strawberries, the James Vlck is a vigorous plant, bnt it has 
not fmilad here as yet. Manchester fruited the past season, and from appearances, this 
season it should stand fint among all the new varieties, being productive and yielding 
nnifonnly-targe berries; stands No. 1 in my list Big Bob is a late bloomer and vigor- 
ous grower; ripens with the Qiarles Downing; is very productive and quite promiung. 
The Oliver Goldsmith is in season at the same time as the Charles Downing; plant 
hardy, leaf very large, productive, and resembles the Sharplen; stands No. 2 on my list. 
Mrs. Qarfield is a promising varie^. The Old Ironclad plant is very large, equal to the 
tilendale; fruits heavier; stands No. 8 in my list. The Mount Vernon ia very product- 
ive, later than the Glendale, and stands No. h in my list. The plant of the Primo is 
subject to rusL The Sharplen stands No. 6, and the Cumberland No. 7, in my list. 
Piper is an early-ripening fruit; the plant is productive, hardy, and vigorous; stands 
No. 9 in my list. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 1884, was 
good of all classes excepting the currant. The qoince is succeeding iu this county. 
Have given them no attention except to enrich the ground. It has not yet fruited. Gar* 
den vegetables — recoiii mended list for eitra-early crop : American Wonder pea, Jersey 
Wakefield and Winningstadt c&bbage. Black Wax bean. Early Bassano beet, Boston 
Curled lettuce. Button onion, Stowell's Evergreen com, French Breakfast radish, Early 
Ohio, Early Kose, and Beauty of Hebron potato. White Flat Dutch and Purple Top 
turnip. For second-early crop, same varieties planted later in the season, adding the 
Philter Kraut and Drumhead cabbage. Mammoth Pear, Late Beauty of Hebron, Grange 
and Matchless (or White Neehannock) potato, and Lima beans. For a general crop, 
plant the same varieties, bat later in the season. My theory is, to have a good crop of 
valuable quality il should be grown quickly ; hence, sow early-maturing kinds late in the 
season, in rich ground, for a general crop. Miscellaneous: There b more goieral confi- 
dence throughout this county in fruit culture than has heretofore existed, and farmers in 
conuderable numbers are now planting, but there ia still a large number who are not. 
The disposition to adorn the home surroundingB with shade and ornamental trees, flower- 
ing shrubs and plants, is not yet general, but it is on the increase each year. The allempt 
has been made to plant shade trees on about one out of every twenty-five school-bouse 
yards in our county. Being SuperiDtendeQl-«lect, I intend to encourage the beautifying 
of school yards as far as posdble in the futuro. 

BUBH COUNTV.— Bv Db. Wh. Gdodwui, LaCrosse. 
Frails; All clanes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth ; very few 
are old enough to fruit. Peach trees have borne lightly, while the other classes have 
produced a few specimens each. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1884, was good 
of all classes. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was not very eitenuve of any class. 
Bottom lands in this county are inferior for all purposes. From past results. I wonld 
advise our people to plant fruit trees for family and commerdal purposes. Vineyards: 
Upland, having a northern slope, is preferable. All kinds of grapes which have been 
planted have done well when well cultivated and kept clear of weeds. Small fruits; 
Blackberries can be made a success; curianls are doubtful ; while the goceeberry and 
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slrawberry have been succoBBfnI. With proper attention the culture of girden vege- 
tables has been successful. MiscellaDeaus; Our people have not a general confidence 
in thia pnrt of the oountiy in Trait growing, bat people who arc able to purchase trees 
are plantin|t, and are adorning their home surroundings with shade and omamentit trees. 

STAFFORD COUNTY.— Bv C. O. McNiKL, BTAtTOaD. 
Fruits: Orchard trees of all clones made a vigoroDs and health; growth the pest 
season. The crop in quantitv, conaideriag the nature of varietieii of peach and plum 
was full, cheny light; of the other claeses the trees were not old enough to fruit. The 
quality compared with other years was good of all classes above mentioned. The con- 
dition of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was healthy. No insects were found injuring Ui« 
treee, except the borer. None ii^nrious to fruit have appeared in this localt^. The 
planting of orchard trees in 1894 was extenuve of &11 classes. The losses, which 
exceeded 6 per cent., were occasioned by neglect. Spring-time is generally con- 
sidered the most favorable season for planting. Of the Buasian varieties of fruit, a few 
of the apricot have been planted, and are sncoeeding. Very few trees of the Kieflef 
and LeConte pear have been planted ; none have fruited. They show no tendency to 
blight. From the experience of past years, upland locations are preferable for orchard 
trees. The pursnit of orcharding has been profitable of all classes, and I would advise 
our people lo invest in this pursuit for family and commercial purposes. Vineyards: 
Upland sandy loca^ons, with good wind-breaks, are preferable. The old reliable Con- 
cord, with a few fancy varieties for bmily use, would be the most de«rable list. They 
shoulA be planted in land deeply prepared for at least one year before using, and shonld 
be given clean culture and mnlching for two years, training to a stake or wire tretlis. 
Small fruits: All classes of small fruits should be sheltered to a certain extent, and kept 
thoroughly cultivated. The conditipn of small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, 
was good of all classes. The quince is not succeeding in this coui^. Miscellaneous. 
There is a growing ciHi&dence in fruit culture with onr people, and many farmers ar« 
planting for a family supply, and theit- success will lead others to do likewise. Orna- 
mentation of the home surroundings with shade trees, flowering shrube and plants is 
not general, but the desire to do so is increadng. Very little has been done tn the way 
of providing shade trees for our school-honse grounds. 



WABATTNBEE COUNTY.— Br H. A. SriLBB, Paviuoh. 

All classes of fruit trees made a healthy wood growth iu 1884, except some of the 
pear, which were iqjur«d by blight Apple and pear produced a fair crop ; cherry heavy, 
of superior quality; plum, light crop of good quality; peach fiiiled. The condition of 
trees on December 1st, 1SS4, was good to best. Insects injurious to the tree were not prev- 
alent, but to' the IVuit they wei«. I am not aware of any means used for their extermi- 
nation. Apple trees were quite eateusively planted, but of other clasMs less than nsnal. 
A loss of about 20 per cent, occurred, caused mainly by neglect From past results I 
would recommend spring-time as the most favorable season for planting. Of new vari- 
eties, several of the Russian apples and apricot, and Eiefier and LeCoule pear, were set 
out; but as none of these have yet fruited, I cannot speak of their profitableness. I 
however believe these pears will be worthy of cultivation. Neither has shown any 
signs of blighting. This disease has occurred most injuriously among my Bartletts. I 
did not observe mach difference in quality of the product of apple orchards in 1SS4 aa 
between lowlands or uplands, but the lowlands produce the heaviest (Tops. I prefer the 
medium altitudes, which afibrd the best results. Estimating the product of yean prior, 
bottom lands have been the moat profitable. Apple, cherry and pear (where exempt 
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from blight ) orchards have b«eo a profitable ioTestmeDt ; other clanee are not. I would 
recommend planliog for family and commercial purposes where proper conditions are 
obtainable. Vinejarda: It is hardly ponible to find a location where the grape-vioa 
will not succeed if properly cared for, excepting very wet lands or dry high points, I 
would plant in spring, on land having a deep soil and deeply plowed, in rows ten feet 
apart and «ght feet in the row ; train on three-wired trellis. Avoid a continuance of 
old wood as mnch as practicable. CnltivBte often and shallow. Use well-rotted minore, 
and pinch back the cane-growth in summer. I prefer the Worden, Champion, Concord, 
and Catawba; the fii«t two do better than the Concord. Small fruits; Blackberries are 
. very reliable, bearing a Air if not a large crop every year, and requiring but little tabor 
or expense. Curranis are a desirable fhiit, but not profitable ; can be grown quite anccesa- 
fully. Gooseberriee have been, but are no longer, a profitable fruit; mildew is its 
worst enemy. Raspberries are sure and profitable if well manured ; should be cut back 
each year and cultivated in fore part of the season. Strawberries are \em reliable, but 
may be profitably grown. New varieties: The Snyder blackberry is a remarkably hardy 
and productive variety, and so far has given satisfaction. The condition of small-fruit 
plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of all clasees excepting the gooseberry, 
which was only fair. The quince is partially a succeas when the soil is treated to an 
application of salt and wood ashes sparingly. Htscellaneons: The confidence of onr 
people in fhiit culture is strengthening, bnt many are still indift^nL Most of the 
fanners are planting for family nse, bnt in many cases loo ^«ringty. To some extent 
the homes are beii^ made attractive by surromiding them with shade and ornamental 
trees and flowering plant^ and it is gratifying to notice An increasing interest in this di- 
rection. Many of the Bchool-houae yards are entirely destitute of ^ade or ornamental 

( By Ahner AUnt, WabautiMe.) 
Fruits: The growth of all classes of fruit trees was nnusuatly vigorous and healthy 
in 1884. The crop of fruit in quantity was as follows: Apples 45 per cent., peara 70 per 
cent, plums very light, cherries 50 per cent., of an average one. Peaches failed. The 
quality as compared with preceding yeara was not an average of apples, superior of pears 
and plums, and an average of cherries. The condition of all classes on December Ist 
1884, was sound with the exception of a few insunces of twig-blight on apple, and light 
attack of the blight to pear trees. Insects Usurious to tree wei« not troublesome; to the 
trmt, the codling moth and wasps. The destruction of the winter qnarters of these 
■pedes is my iavorite method for extermipation. The planting of orohard trees of oil 
claneswBaextensiveinlS84, excepting the plum, which was comparatively light. Losses 
were unusually light, not exceeding two per cent. Spring is conudered the most favor- 
able season fir planting in this locality. Of the new varieties of apples, were planted 
I^mgford and Ingraham; peaches, Winsted, Virginia Monarch, and October Beanty; 
pears, KiefTer, Oarber, Smith's Bordeaux, LeConle, and Frederick Clapp; plums, Wea- 
ver and Baseett; cherry, Dyehouse. Rusrian fruits — apples and apricots; Many varie- 
ties are on trial, and have not yet developed any valuable qualities either in tree or 
fruit. Eiefferpeartreesaremakingavigorous and healthy growth; have not yet fruited. 
IieConte pear trees seem to be somewhat tender, and have sufiered lightly from blight 
Of the older varieties, some are entirely hilled by this disease. The varieties least ex- 
empt are, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Beurre Diel, Bufiiim, and Bartiett Most exempt, 
Benrre de Anjon, Seckel, Philadelphia. Apple orohards on bottom lands produced the 
best crop in 16S4. As to the quality, some varieties develop the greatest excellence on 
npland, while others do best on bottom lands. Estimating the product for years prior to 
1884,orchardsan bottom lands wero the most profitable. The pursuit of oroharding has 
been profitable with all classes except the peach, and it is safe to follow it for family and 
commercial purposes. Vineyards — list of varieties; TheWordeo, Concord, Iiady, Elvira,, 
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Hartba uid Delaware are preferred varietiee, lo be used in a general ciUnm- &hU 
rniiu; All claweB are Bncce«full7 grown. New tarietiee: Oursat, Fay's PnUfic, 
trtlited the past seawn; may prove equal to lome of the old aortH. Baspberry, Slu&r'i 
OoIosbI, fruited two years ; berries of immense siie, canes not entirely hardy. Sun- 
berry, Manchester is prolific,- Tines rust, quality of fruit poor ; Big Bob, fruit odIi fiir, 
not desirable; Finch, so far of no value; Piper, a promising sort. The conditovi 
small-fruit plantations on December lat, 1884, was good of al) claseea. The qaincc ho 
succeeded in sheltered locations, on clay or clayey loam, cnltivated dnring Bnmmei,u>d 
mulched daring winter. Garden ve^tables — for an extra-early crop : Feas, I^ndreth'i 
Extra Early, Early Kent; beets, Egyptian, Early Turnip; potatoes, Early Ohio, Eitn- 
early Vermont; cabbage, Earl; York; tomip. White Top Strap Leaf; canliBomr 
Early Paris; tomato. Acme; radish. Scarlet Tunup; oom. Early Minncnota. For 
second-early crop: Use the foregoing, planted later, and substituting the cabbage, Eaiir 
Winningstadt; potato, Ontario, Peerleaa; sweet potato. Yellow Naosetnond; roni, 
^yptian, ^lowell's Eve^reen. Miscellaneous ; There is a conGdeiKe with the people 
in the success of all classes of fruit excepting the peach, and farmers are generally plant- 
ing for a family supply. I believe there is a general deeire among the people to adoni 
home surroundings as much as their means will permit. I regret to have to say that 
very few of the school-house yards in the connty are ornamented in any way. 



SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT. 



ALLEN COUNTY.— Bt C. C. KsiSEV, HimBOLDT. 
Frai(«: All classes of orchard trees made a good, vigorous growth the past season. 
The crop, con^dering the nature of varieties, was good in quantity, and in quality eqnal 
to the preceding years. The condition of fruit trees on December 1st, 1SS4, was good. 
No disease developed among any trees, except considerable blight to pear trees. Inse<Hs 
were not more prevalent than usual. The planting of apple trees was extennve in the 
spring and autumn of last year; peach, pear and plum were planted lightly. The IcMis 
among these plantings was about 20 per cenL, and resulted from inattention and want of 
care at the lime of planting. Spring-time is preferred for the planting of fruit trees. 
There have been no varieties of Ru»dan apples planted during the seaxon, excepting the 
old standard sorts. The EielTer pear has not fruited here, but the trees are apparently 
healthy; and the same may be said of the LeConte variety. Neither has yet shown 
any dispoMtion to blight in the tree. Indeed, very little blight has occurred to any 
class or kind of pears planted in this section. The product of the past year would indi- 
cate a preference for bottom lands, ns being the most profitable for orchardii^. Apples 
and cherries have been a proSlable investment in the hands of a careful manager, while 
peaches, pears and plnms have not. I would advise such investments of capital and 
labor for either fomily or commercial purposes. Vineyards: The varieties which have 
proved most preferable for this section are the Concord and Elvira. Planting in spring- 
time, upon deeply-plowed land, followed by thorough cultivation and mulching, has 
generally been successful. Small fruits: Blackberries require good gr«und and deep 
cultivniion. Planted in rows of sufficient distance not to interfere with culture, they 
have been a success. The same may be said of the currant, the gooseberry, the rasp- 
berry, and the strawberry. Of tlie varieties of blackberries, the Snyder has been a suc- 
cess, except in drouthy seasons, Of new varieties of strawberries, the Manchester bas 
proven desirable, while the Big Bob is pronounced a humbug. The ci 
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frait pUnUtione oa December lit, 1884, was good of iJl clueee. The qniDce has gen- 
erally encceeded, eBpedallf npon apluid*. Mucellaneoiu: There is a general cooSdence 
in fruit cnlture in this county, and fiumera geneTally are planting for family sapplies of 
fmit. There is also a general dispoaition to plant shade and ornamental Irees and flow- 
ering Bhrabs, and to adorn the home surroundinga. The school yarda are generally 
Delected, and are not made attractive or pleasant to pnpiU by shade or ornamentation. 

BOURBON COtKTV.— Br St. J. Bbckir, Foar Soott. 
Frails: All classes of orchard trees made a good and healthy growth. The apple 
crop, considering the natare of varietiee, was atxiul 2ft per cent.; pear, 40 per cent.; 
plum, 50 pet cent.; cherry, 25 per cent, of an average cropi peachei^ a total failure. 
In quality, the apple was very much inferior; pear, poor; plum, not as good; cherry, 
somewhat inferior to that of the preceding }'ear. The coodiUon of trees on December Isl, 
1SS4, was good of all classes. No diseaws developed among them. Insects injurious to 
tree or fmit were leas prevalent than in preceding years. No spedsl means have been 
used for their extermination. The planting of apple trees daring the past season was 
greater in extent than of any other class of frait; of peach and plum, an average of 
other years ; while of pear it wsa below an average. The loss of these plantings did not 
exceed 10 per cent, of the whole. The cause ia easily traced to careleseness in planting, 
^.jpring-time is preferred for the planting of fruit trees in this section. Of Russian fruits, 
the Tetofiiky apple, and what is generally known as the BuMan apricot, have been 
planted, but are not of sufficient age to fruit ; therefore their merits have not been deter- 
mined. The Kieffer and LeConte pear have been introduced to this section, and have 
so far escaped the attacks of the blight. Of other varieties, the Gloul Mort'eau, Vicar 
of WinkGeld, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne and Louise Bonne de Jersey are least 
liable to attacks of the blight The best yield of fruit of apple orchards has been ob- 
tained from bottom lands, but the beat quality of product from uplands. The pursuit of 
orcharding has been a profitable investment in the hands of careful managers in tliis 
section, and I would certainly recommend the investment of capital therein, both for 
family and commercial piirpoMS. Last season our orchards yielded a profitable crop, 
and all kinds of fruit brought a fair price in the market. This season the quantity was 
lesB, the quality not BO good, and the price lower; especially for fall and winter frait. 
The want of a good shipping market, or establishment for preserving the fruil, are 
the main causes for discouragement. Small fruits': Blackberries succeed where well 
manured, kept free from weeds, and the soil covered with hay, leaves, &c., for a 
mulch. Currants only succeed partially, and very few are under cultivation in this 
county. Of gooseberries, the Houghton succeeds the best. Baspberries generally do 
well where they receive good treatment. Strawberries are a success. Of the new 
varieties of strawberries, the Hancbester has proven desirable, while the Big Bob is 
considered worihleee. The conditioo of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 18S4, 
was good of all classes. The quince does not fully succeed in this county, although 
given the same character of treatment bestbwed on other fruit trees. Miscellaneous: 
There is a general confidence in fruit culture. Farmers are generally planting for fam- 
ily supplies, but more largely of apples and cherries than of other classes. School- 
houae yards are generally neglected. In a few instances trees have been set out, but 
they are suffering for needed care. 

BUTLEE COUNTY.— Bv W. H. Uraoit, Bbhtom. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was: Apples, peara, 
and cherries, fair; peach, tight to fall, as to locality; plum, very light. The qnaliv. 
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mmpared with preceding jean, woe good of sll daasM- The condition of trees, □□ De- 
cember Isl, 1884, sound and healthy. Insects injuiiou« to tree or frait were not preva- 
lent during the geaaon. The planting of apple trees was ezteouve; of all other claxes 
■Doderale, and attended with very little loss. Spring-time ix considered preferable to 
autumn for planting, A fen Kiefier pear trees have been planted, which have not vet 
fruited. Of the Rugaian varieties of fruits, the apple and apricot have been planted, 
but not sufBcicnily tested to determine their merits. Blight has not been preva- 
lent. From the results of apple orchards planted upon uplands and boltoma, no 
marked difference has been discovered as to quantity or quality indicating a prefer- 
ence for either locality. The pursuit of orcharding has been a Mrly profitable inveet- 
uent in the hands of the planters. Small fruits: The KitUtinny blackberry, Hoagbton 
gooseberry, blackcap varieties of raspberry, and most of the varieties of strawberry 
(the Chas. Downing and Crescent especially), have been successfully planted. The 
currant has failed. The condition of small-fruit plitntations, on December 1st, 18S4, was 
good of all classes. Garden vegetables — recommended list for extra-early crop; B«eta, 
Bassano; carrot. Early Horn; lettuce, Early Cnrled Simpson; peas, Daniel CBourke 
and Extra Early; potato, Early Bose; radish. Long Scarlet Short-top; oqnaah, Bnah 
Scalloped; tomip. Early Flat Purple-top. Second-early crop: Bean, Bed Valentine; 
beet, Early Blood Bed Turnip; cabbage, Early Winningatadt ; carrot, Harvey Long; 
sweet com, Slowell's Evergreen; cucumber. Long Green; peas, Early Kent; radish. 
Early Scarlet Turnip. For a general cropi Beet, Blood Turnip; cabbage. Flat Dutch 
and Drumhead; carrot, Harvey l.ong ; sweet com, Stowell's Evei^reen ; cucumber, Long 
Green; melon, iSutmeg; watermelon, Ice Cream ; onion, Lar^ Red Wetherslield ; pars- 
nip. Hollow Crown; peas, Champion of England; tomato. Trophy, Acme, and Paragon; 
turnip, Red-top Strap Leaf. Hiscellaneous ; There is a general confidence in fruit cul- 
ture, and farmers are generally planting for family purposes, and adorning their home 
surroundings wilh ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants. Most of the scbool- 
house yards in this county are in a disgraceful condition ; only two to four per cent have 
' shade trees fairly cared for. 

(By Harvey FenUm, India-nda.) 
Fruits: Orchards of apple, peach, pear and cherry trees made a very healthy growth 
the past season, while plum trees grew most vigoroosly. The crop, conddering the 
nature of varieties, of apple and cherry, was very good in quantity; of peach, light; 
plum, moderate. In qaality, the apple and cherry were better than in preceding years, 
while the peach and plum were not as good. The condition of fruit trees on December 
1st, 1SS4, was good of all classes. No nevr diseases developed during the season. Insects 
iiyurious to tree; The handmaid moth and flat and round-headed borers were prevalent. 
The first were largely hand-picked and killed, while the borers were not as thoroughly 
dealt with as they ahould have been. Insects injurious to fruit were not alarmingly 
prevalent. The planting of orchard trees in the spring and autumn of 1884 was not 
eilensive, and the loss was correspondingly Vght, resulting largely from a lack of proper 
cultivation and insufficient rainfalls. Spring-lime is universally considered the best for 
planting fruit trees. Many varieties of Russian fruits have been planted, but no record 
has been kept of their names. Some varieties have done well. Some few KiefTer and 
LeConte pears have been planted, and made rank growth, but have not fruited as 
yet. There has been no dispowtion to blight among them, though now four years 
old. Most all other varieties of pears have been injured by blight. The results, 
in quantity of product, of apple trees planted on upland and bottom land, indicate 
the bottom land to be the best locaUon. The pursuit of orchaiding, when properly 
managed, has been profitable with apple, plum, and cherry, but not encouraging with 
peach. No one should n^lect to have an orchard for family nse, and tlwre is ample 
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enconngemeDt for planting for commenual pnrposea. All who have iiiTcsted ia the 
punnit of frail-growing have foaocl it profitable, where the; have given anything like 
rewonable attention to it. Vineyards: Vines ehoald be planted in Bpring-time, on well- 
prepared upland soil, and tboronghl^ caltivated dnring the fore part of the season, and 
mglchedduring the latter part. The Concord and Dracat Amber are preferable to other 
varieties. Small rmits: Blackberries, gooseberries blackc^ ragpherriee and strawberries 
have been enccessfnllj and profitably grown, while the conant has not been BufBcdentl; 
tested. Of raspberries, the Tamer, a red variety, has proved to be an absolute &ilare. 
For strawbeny caltore, select a eitaation t£at will readily drain itself, thoroughly pre- 
pare it before phnUng, use the Creecent, Captain Jack and Chas. Downing in planting, 
cultivate thoroughly, and mulch to keep the ground in good tilth. The Snyder black- 
berry baa been a snoceas. The condition of emall-froit plantations on December Ist, 18S4, 
was good of blackberry, gooeeberrT, and strawberry; of raspberries, rather doubtful. 
Garden v^etables — recomniended list for estra-early crop; Peas, American Wonder, 
McLain's Utile Gem; lettuce, Fhilsdelphia Early White; radish, French Breakfast; 
rhubarb, Linneus; beaiu^ Black Wax; tomato, Acme. General crop: Peas, Champion 
of England ; potato, Beauty of Hebron ; onion. White Club ; sweet com, Stowell's Ever- 
green; cabbage, Jersey Wakefield and Flat Dutch. Miscellaneoos: There is a general 
confidence in fruit-cultnre, and fanners everywhere have an orchard of some kind and 
are planting additions each season. There is a general dispoBition to plant shade and 
ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants, to idom the home surroundings. The 
district school-house yards are sorely neglected, but school yards in cities are being con- 
siderably improved. 

CHEROKEE COUNTY.— Br O. N, WiLLiAHS, CoLUHBUS. 
[Norlh half.) 
Fraits: All orchard trees made a healthy but not vigorous growth the past season. 
Conndering the nature of varietie>v the crop of early apples was, in quantity, light and 
poor; &II and winter, light but good. Peaches and peats failed ; plums, light; cherries, 
a large crop, especially of the Early Richmond variety. The qnality, compared with 
preceding years, was jiot so good of apples and plums, but better of cherries. The con- 
dition of trees on December Ist, 1864, was good of all classes, and no disease developed 
among them. Of insects, the curculio was quite prevalent in the plnm. The planting 
of orchard trees in the season of 1S84 was ftiir of apples, but ver^r light of the other 
ciasses. The loaoccnrriqg in spring planting was about 15 per cent Of new or recently- 
introduced varieties of apples, there have been planted the Lswver, Arkansas Black, and 
8bockley,- of peaches, the Henrietta, Wheatland, and Fowler's Early; of peats, Eieffer 
and LeCbnte; of plums. Golden Beauty and Blackman. Russian fruits have been 
planted in a small way, but have not been sufficiently tried to determine their adaptation 
or value to this section. The Kieffer and LeConte peais have not yet fruited, but the 
trees are remarkably healthy, and have shown no inclination to blight. These trees are 
now four years old. Of the other varieties of pears, the Duchesse de Angouleme and 
Louise de Bonne Jersey, ss dwarfs, are least liable to attacks of blight. The results of 
apple orchards, on upland and bottom land, favor the bottom land, both in quantity of 
product and quality. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable in the hands of 
careful managers, with all classes of fruits excepting the peach ; and 1 would advise the 
i^ivestment of capital and labor in this direction. Peaches have failed mostly bom late 
frosts in spring, and the fruit-buds are sometimes killed by the severe cold of winter. 
Vineyards: The most suitable locaUons recommended are such as have a northwestern 
dope, and should be planted early in spring, though good success has been had with fall 
planting. The Concord, Dracat Amber, Moore's Early Senasqua, Lady, Martha, Cyn- 
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thiana ind Sheldon are preferable Tarietiee, and Bhould be trained on the trellis sjiMem, 
as it gives the beet results. Small fruitB; Blackberriei^ gooaebemeai red virietke of 
raspberries, and strawberriee, have been profitably gromi. CnrrsDls are not profitable, 
as they require protection from the heat of the sno. The best locations are those which 
are well drained and have a rich soil. Of new varieties of fruits introduced, the 
Snyder blackberry is hardy, but it is ti>o small a berry. The Kitlatinny is also hardy, 
and is a much better frnit. The Souh^an raspberry is small, bat as good as any 
blackcap variety. The Shafler Coloeaal is a good variety. Of strawberries, the James 
Vick and Finch are goo<^ varieties, the Manchester is only fiur, and the Kg B(^ is 
SVorthleBS; the Ironclad and Piper are first class. The condition of small-lroit plaata- 
tions on December Ist, 1884, was good of all classes excepting the currant, nhich was 
only fur. The quince does not fully succeed in this county, though ^>edal trefttment 
has been rendered it. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence in Iruit-caltare, 
and fanners are generally planting for family supply. There is a general diepceitioa to 
plant shade and omsmenlal trees, and lo adorn home surroundings with flowering shrubs 
and plants. Very little attention has been paid to the ornamentation of oar school- 
house yards. 

{Smith half.— By Thomas W. Smith, BaxUr Spriag:) 
Fruits: Orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past eenson. Hie 
crop in quantity, conudering the nature of varieties, was; Apples, 25 per cent, of an 
average; peach, failure; pear, 16 per cent.; plum and cherry, full. The quality, com- 
pared with preceding years, waa, of apples and pears, inferior; of plums and cherries, 
equal. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1SS4, was good of all classes except 
pear, which suffered some from blight. 'So other disease developed among the ti«es. 
Insects ii^urions to the tree or fruit were not prevalent. The planning of apple, peach 
and plum trees was extensive during the season of 1884, but not so of the pear. The 
loss which occurred in the spring planting was about 25 per cent., caused by the groond 
being wet and followed by very dry and warm weather later in the season. From 
results, fall is the most desirable season for planting trees. Of Bussian varieties of fruits, 
apples and apricots have been planted. Neither of these has been very successful. The 
Kiefier and LeConte pear have also been planted in this section, but too recently to 
permit of any conclusion as to their adaptation or the value of their fruit, I know of 
no tendency among these trees to blight. The results of upland and bottom-land apple 
orchards in 1884, would indicate a preference for uplands ; but for years prior to 1S84, 
would favor lowlands. The puisuit of orcharding has been profitable in the hands of 
careful managers, and I would advise the investment of capital in the pnTsnil. Fruit- 
growing hasbeen profitable thus lar,but an immense number of trees have been planted, 
and the question will be hereafter as to a market for the immense product, when the 
trees come into full bearing, as they soon wiU. Vineyards: A northeast slope ia prefer- 
able for a location. Concord is the meet desirable variety. Plant in rows six feet 
each way, and train on stakes, cultivate well, and it will atlbrd satisfactory results. Small 
fruits: All classes excepting currants are successful, and should be planted on well- 
drained lands. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 1884, waa good 
of all classes. The quince does well in this section, planted on rich land, and deeply 
cultivated. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence in frnit culture. The farmers 
are nearly all planting orchards for family supplies, and in ornamentation around their 
dwellings are uung fruit trees for the double purpose of fruit and shade. Very little 
effort is being made to provide the school yards with stiade and ornamental 
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COWLEY CO0NTy.— Bv R, J. HoouE, WmraLD. 
Fruits: Allclassee of orch&rd trees made a vigorous and health; growth the past sea- 
eoD. The yield of apples and peaches was more than an average with other years ; pears 
medium, and plums good. We had the heaviest crop of cherries since the plaotilig of 
trees in this county. The quality, as compared with preceding years, was: Apples, 
good; peaches, medium; pears, plums and cherries, very fine. The condition of all 
clatses of trees on December Ist, 18S4, was sound and healthy. No disease developed 
among them, except blight in the pear. Insects iigiitious to dther fruit or tree were not 
prevaleoL The planting of orchard trees in the spring and autumn of 1864 was more 
extensive than in any seaaoii previous, with not to exceed 10 per cent of loss, which was 
owing to the use of damaged stock and lale planting in spring. Autumn is generally 
conaidered the best season of the year to plant. Of Ruadan apples — at least so called — 
a few have been planted; apricots, a very few, which have beenaeuccess in growth. 
The Kieffer and LeConte pear have been planted, and have made a good growth, but 
have not as yet fruited. There have been no indications of blight among them. Of old 
ftod standard varieties, the 8eckel has the least tendency to blight, and the Bartlett is 
the meet liable. The product of bottom and upland orchards, in the season of 1884i 
was belter in quantity on the bottom lands, but the quality was superior on the uplanda. 
The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable in the hands of careful managers, aod I 
would advise the investment of labor and capital in the pursuit, for family and com- 
mercial purposM. Vineyards; The Concord is generally preferred; upland, rich and 
well drained, is the best location. Of the new varietiei of grapes, the Prentiss fruited 
the past two years, and is giving general satisfaction. Small fruits: The blackberry is a 
Bucceas; currants, with some protection, have done well; gooseberries, raspberries and 
strawberries fairly succeed. The Snyder blackberry is giving general satisfaction. The 
Manchester strawberry is worthless; Big Bob b a fine-looking berry, bnt of poor qual- 
ity ; Old Ironclad and Finch are promiuug. Excepting the niB[J>erry, which was iqjured 
by dry weather, the condition of all classes of small fruits on December Ist, 1884, was 
good. Quince trees succeed in this locality. But few have been planted, however, 
and tbey generally on rich, deep, moist soil, and the sur&ce of the ground dressed 
with salt thrown broadcast. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence in fruit cul- 
ture, and the formers generally are planting for a family supply. The dispoution to 
plant shade and ornamental trees to adorn the home surroundings is increasing. The 
district scbool-hoose yards in this section are totally n^lected. 



CRAWFORD COtniTY.— Bt G. W. MOfflELLU, Oluan. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a fair to average growth. The crop of 
apples, in quantity, was below the average; peaches, failed; peais, plums and cherries 
were an average yield. The quality of the apples was not up to the standard ; pears and 
plums were excellent; cherries, a fair average. Excepting the pear, which suSered 
some from blight, the condition of all classes of trees on December Ist, 1884, was good. 
No diseases developed among any other clasaea, excepting the apple, which was aflected 
to some extent by the leaf-blight. Insects iqjurious to the tree were not prevalent. A 
few of the woolly aphis, and leaf-rollera and borera were discovered. Iqjurious to fmit, 
only the codling moth. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was large of apples; light 
of peaches and pears. Of plums, a large number of Wild Goose were set out. The 
Early Richmond and English Morello cherries were planted exten^vely. Being largely 
of Eastern slock, about 25 per cent, of loss occurred. In this section, autumn is the 
preferable dme for planting. Of recently-introduced varieties have been planted : Of 
applet Hann, Telobky, Arkansas Black, and Batbridge; peaches, Wheatland, Mammptk^ 
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Cling; pean, LeConte, Kieffer; pinau, BUckman; cherrj, HonUnorenc?, lieb, (MveL 
The KleBer and LeCcmte pear tree* are monUj dead ; noDe have u yet fruited, and I do 
not feel wttmnled in recommendiDg their ptantJDg. Blight haa damaged the tieee of 
these Tarietiea, and of all that I have planted onl; one has surriTed the attacks of this 
dieeaae. Of the old and atandaid varietiee, the Bartlett and Flemish Beaat^ are moit 
liable to blight; the Duchene de Angoaleme and Seckel are exempt. In compariaoo of 
resDllB of upland and bottom-land apple orchards in 1884, it appe«n that the bot- 
tom lands, where sheltered bj timber belts on the south, west and north, yielded the 
better reeults. The quality of fruit produced in such locaUons was superior to that 
grown on uplands. The punuit of apple orcharding has been profitable in this locality ; 
peaches have not, but the fault is with the planter; plum orchards have yielded a fair 
return where composed of the Miner and Wild Qoose varieties. The Early Bichmond 
and English Morello cherries are profitable, and I iroold advise the investment of cap- 
ital and labor in anch pursuits. No other inveetmeat affiiids so sure a fortone. The 
causeeof failDres are, largely: first, using Eastern slock which is illy adapted to our soil 
and climate; second, many failnres occur frora the utter ignorance of planters in colti- 
vatioo, and from neglect; third, pruning up, instea4 of developii^ a low head, has 
mined many orchards. Vinqyards: The Concord, Elvira and Dracut Amber, when 
planted on a well-dniued, sloping location, have been profitable. Small fruits: Of 
blackberriea, the Snyder is onr most reliable variety; Kittatinny and Lawton are liable 
to mildew or rust on the leaves. Currants succeed only when planted on the north aide 
of a wall or fence, manured, and well cultivated. Ooceeberriee: The Boughton and 
Downing succeed. Baspberriee: The McCormick is the meet profitable; Tumar ranks 
next It should be thinned oat to a few canes, and mannred. Strawberry: No crop is 
more certdn, if the plants are kept in rows and cleanly cultivated, manured and 
mulched daring winter; the beat varieties are Wilson's Albany, Charles Downing, and 
Crescent. They succeed beet in a rich, moist, but well-drained soiL Of new varieties, the 
Snyder blackberry is a success. The condition of small-fruit plantations on the 1st of 
December, 1884, was excellent of all classes. The quince ia grown sacceflsfully in our 
county, if set on the north side of a building or fence. Garden vegetables — recom- 
mended list for extra-early crop: Lettuce, Carled Sileua; radish. Long Scarlet Sbdrt 
Top; asparagna; rhubarb; beans. Golden Wax; peas, Carter's First Crop; beets. Early 
Egyptian; cabbage Early Wakefield, Second-early crop: Lettac^ Nelson; radi^. 
Long Scarlet Short Top; peas. Carter's First Crop; beans, Gold^i Wax; beela. Early 
Turnip; cabbage, Early Wakefield. For a general crop: Lettuce, radishes, pea^ the 
same as above ; for a later variety of peas, add the Champion cS Ikigland ; beets. Long 
Blood Bed; cabbage. Drumhead and late Flat Dutch. Hiscellaneous: There is a gen- 
eral confidence in frnit culture, and formers are generally planting for a family supply 
of apples, peaches, plums, cherries, and grapes. There is a general dispomtion to orna- 
ment the home surroandinga with shade and ornamental trees, flowering ahrnba and 
plants. About 10 per cent of the district school-bouse yards in our county are provided 
with shade treee. 

ELK COUNT v.— By S. D. Lewis, Edk F.lls, 
i North half.) 

Pruiis: Orchaid trees of all classes made a vigorous and healthy growth. The crop 
in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was: Apples, 76 per cent, of an average; 
peaches, failure; pears, plumej and cherries, full crop. The quali^, compared with pre- 
ceding years, was better than an average of apple and plum, and about an average of 
pear and cherry. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1884, was, apple and peach, 
extra ; pear, plum, and cherry, good. No disease developed among the trees, except a 
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light form of blight in the pe«r. Insects iqjurioaa to trees have not been prevalent. 
All fniita have been remarkablj free from theii attacks. The planting of orchard trees 
in 1884 was not bo eitenslTe as in preceding jeais. The loss, irhicli was very light, was 
caused bj careless planting, and the use of poor trees. Spring-time iu eonsiderad pref- 
erable for planting. Of Russian fruits, the apricot has been planted in limited qaanli- 
ties. Kieffer and LeConte pear trees have done well, but have not yet fruited. Thev 
have developed no indications of blight. The results as to upland and bottom-land 
apple orchards in 1884, indicate a preference for bottom land. Some upland orchards 
failed almost entirely. The quality of the product of tbeK localities was about equal. 
The puTsnit of orcharding has been a profitable investment in the growing of apples, 
ptoms, and cherries. I would advise every man to plant for family and commercial 
purposes. Vineyards : The Concord is the most profitable variety, and should l>e planted 
in spring, in rows eight feet apart each way. They do equallj' well on the lowest and 
highest land, and on any slope. The mun point is to secure a full exposure to the sun 
at all hours of the day. Shallow and thorough culture, and close trimming, is the best 
system of management Small fruits: Blacliberriee can be grown successfully and with 
laige profits, with proper treatment. Currants are generally a fulure. Gooseberries 
bear a good crop almost every year. Baspberries do not succeed. There have been 
many failures iu the attempt to grow strawberries, and some plantations have been suc- 
cessful. Small fruits should have a northern slope, and be partially shaded. Of straw- 
berries, the Chas. Downing, Crescent and Captain Jack have been most successful, and 
should be thoroughly and constantly cultivated during the growing season, and mnlcbed 
during winter. Of new varieties ofhlackberries, the Early Harvest and Snyder are very 
good. The James Vick strawberry is among the best, and the Big Bob has been quite 
satis&ctory. The condition of small-fmit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good 
of all clases. Garden v^etables — recommended list for extra-early crop; Beans, Early 
Mohawk and Golden Wax ; beets, Egyptian, Blood Turnip ; cabbage, Early Wakefield ; 
sweet com. Early Minnesota; cucumbers, Improved Long Green; potatoes, Vick's Extra 
Early; peas. Carter's First Crop; squash, Early Bush Scalloped; tomatoes, Hubbard's 
Curled Leaf Second-early crop: Beans, Wax, or Bntler; beets, Extra-early Bassano; 
cnbbage, Henderson's Early Summer; sweet com, Crosby's Early; lettuce. New Premium 
Cabbage; potato. Early Ohio. General crop: Beans, White Marrowfat; beets. Long 
Blood Red; cabbage, Marblehead Mammoth; sweet com, Stow ell's Evergreen; onion, 
Ked Wethersfield; potato, Bed Dakota; peas. Champion of England; squash, Hubbard; 
tomato, Acme. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence in fruit culture among tbc 
people of this connty, end farmers generally are planting for family supply. It is so 
universally the case, it is rarely you see a farm that is more than two years old without 
at least a few fruit trees set out for family use. The disposition to plant shade and oms- 
mental trees, flowering shrubs and plants, to adorn the home surroundiags, is not so gen- 
eral as it should he, but the example of a few in each neighborhood who are adorning 
their homes is bearing good fruit My own grove of three acres has caused otbera in this 
cwnmunitj to begin to plant. Most of tbe school-house yards in this county are "out on 
the commons," but few of them are fenced, or have trees surrounding the house. 

(South half.— By D. C. Harknett, Howard,) 
I^ils: All classes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth in 1884. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was of apples and cherries 75 
percent, of a full crop; peaches, 25 percent.; pears and plums, 50 per cent The qual- 
ity, eompored with preceding years, wh good of all classes except the peach, which was 
poor. Tbe condition of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was good of all classes. Of insects, 
none have appeared iigorioos to the fruit, except the codling moth and curculio. The 
planUng of orchard trees in 1884 was lai^ of apples, medium of peach, and light of 
18 ^?IC 
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pesr, plom and cherrj. Twenty-tyt per cent, of loM occurred, caused bj the oae of 
trees shipped in from out of the State, and careles* hsodling. Of new or recently intiiv 
duced varieties were planted the Arkansas Black apple, the KiefTer and LcConte pear, 
or Ruasian fruils, a considerable number of apple trees have been planted, of vhich a 
large praporlion have died. The onlj instance of blight occurring on my pUce was on 
afewKiefier pear trees. But little difference has been discovered between the productive- 
ness of botloiD and upland apple orchards in 1884, bat the quality of the prodact g^own 
upon the bottom land was the best. Prior to 1684, the uplands have been the most 
profitable. The pursuit of orcharding has been profitable with all classes of fiiiit, ex- 
cepting the plum and cherry, and I would advise the inveetment of labor and capital iu 
the punuit for family and commercial purposes. Plums could be grown profit^dy if 
means were used to prevent the attacks of the curculio. Small finits: BUdt- 
berries grown in stools are profitable. Glooseberries and raspberries where properly 
cared for are profitable. I have grown the Snyder blackberry for five years, and am 
well pleased with the plant; fruit is quite good, but small. The condition of all claaies 
of small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good. Miscellaneous: There ia a 
general confidence in fruit culture among the people of this coonty, and farmers gener- 
ally are planting for family snpply. Very little has been done in this coonty to provide 
the school-house yards with ahiide trees. 



FORD COUNTY.— Bi Jinn HicoLL, Spubevillb. 

Fruits: Apple trees made the best growth in 1884 of seven years past Peach trees 
are doing well. Very few bearing apple trees tre found in this locality. Peach trees 
have tiorae a light crop. The condition of all classes of trees on December Ist, 1884, 
was good, no diseases having developed among them. Have not discovered any insects 
injiirioas either to tree or fruit. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was rather light 
of all classes. Spring-time is preferred for such work. On river bottoms, and uplands 
where irrigation is practicable, it is safe to plant fruit trees. Garden vegetables have 
been succesaful where the following-named varieties have been grown: For a general 
crop, parsnip. Hollow Crown; carrot, Orange; cabbage, Burpee's; potato. Early Ohio; 
sweet potato, Bermuda and Nansemond; onion. Bed Wethersfield; tnmip. Strap Leaf. 
Very few of the school-house yards in this county have been even fenced, or contain any 
shade trees. 

GREENWOOD COUMTY.— Br A. N. OonrBBT, Madison. 
Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth. The crop 
in quantity, conudering the nature of varieties, was of apples and cherries, full; plums 
very light, peaches failure, pears fifty per cent, of sn average. The quality, compared 
with previous years, was better of apples, good of pears, medium of cherries, and inferior 
of plums. The condition of trees on December 1st, 1884, was good of all classes. No 
disease developed, except a light attack of curled-leaf among the peaches. Of insects 
injurious to frnit, the codling moth ia making its appearance in fall and winter applei^ 
and [he curtiilio ia troublesome in the plum and cherry. The planting of orchard trees 
in 18S4 waa lees than umial of all cluffica. I should judge the loss of the planting to be 
about ten per cent., which was mucb leas than usual, the season being qnite favorable. 
Bough handling in abipment and delivery was the principal cause of Ices, moat of the 
trees being from the East. Spring-time for peach, plum, and cherry, and autumn for 
apple and pear, are cooridered the most favorable seasons for planting. Of new and 
recently-introduced varieties of apples, there have been planted the Arkansas Kack, 
Eastwood Sneet, and Blackbird, which are new here; also, the Eieffer pear and Blade- 
man plum. No blight has occurred among the Kieffer trees. Of the older varieties, 
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nearly all sorts were injured bj this dbeue a few years ago; have onlj a few Bartlett 
and Flemish Beauty lefl. The results as to upland aod bottom-land apple orcjiards, in 
1884, were in favor of upland in both ijuantitj and quality. The pursnit of orcharding 
has been profitable aa regards the apple, peach, plum, and cherry. The pear has not 
been profitable. I would advise all persona to plant for fomily and commernal purposes. 
Vineyards: A slightly-elevated site, with gravelly soil, has proved the most desirable 
locstion for a vineyard. Vines ihould be planted in the spring-, very early, trained to 
Biases for the first two years, Chen on smooth wire trellis. The Concotd is the principal 
variety used. Small frails ; The blackberry is succesafally grown here, and pays well as 
& market (ruit, and for family use is indispensable. Currants do not succeed; they may 
be fruited with proper care and management, but do not repay the necessary expense and 
trouble. Gooeeberriea are succenful ; are very important for family use, but do not sell 
well in our markets. The raspberry also succeeds, meeting with ready sales, and we find 
them a paying crop. Strawberries are to be highly recommended ; have net with ready 
sales here at very satisfactory prices. The Snyder blackberry has proven to be hardy, 
and fully equal to the Kittatinny. The condition of amall-frait plantations on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1884, was very good of all classes excepting the currant. Miscellaneous: There 
is a general confidence in fruit-culture among the people in this county, and formers are 
generally planting for family purposes. There is an increaung disposition to plant shade 
and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and plants around the homes. Very few district 
school-house yards in this county have been provided with shade trees. 

BARPEB COUNTY.-BI a H. Hesbit, Anthony. 
Fruits: All claases of fruit trees made a vigoroos and healthy growth. There was a 
full crop of peaches and Sand plums, the only classes which were of sufficient age to 
frtiiL The condition of all classes of trees on December Ist, 1884, waagood and healthy. 
The only insect observed iiyiirious to the tree was the tent caterpillar, in small numbers, 
which were destroyed by burning the nests with kerosene torches held under the limbs. 
The planting of orchaid trees in 1884 was extensive of all classes. There has been no 
loss reported in spring planting, where the stock was in good condition when received, 
and dne care was given in its handling. We prefer sprii^-time for the planting of 
fruit trees in this section. A few of the Russian varieties of applet have been planted ; 
trees appear to grow well, and I presume the fnlit will be all right, as the tree agents 
teouid not lie — oh not The Kiefier and I^Conte pear trees made a vigorous growth, 
and show no disposition to blight. The profitableness of investments in orcharding in 
this county cannot as yet be determined. Peach trees produced a very heavy crop of 
fruit the past season. I would advise our people to plant for family and commercial 
purposes. Vineyards; As to locations, there is not much difibrence in results. The Con- 
cord is the only variety successfully grown here, and should be planted in spring-time. 
Dig large holes, and fill half-full of loose earth in an inclined direction, from the bot- 
tom to the top. Set the plants on the slope with their roots well sprouted, and pack 
the dirt around them thoroughly. Cultivate the ground thoroughly for the fint year by 
plowing, hoeing and mulching in the fall and winter with well-rotted manure. Small 
fruits: Blackberries I am satisfied will be profitable. The currant has not yet been 
tried. The Pale Red or American Seedling gooseberry has done well this year, bushes 
only two years from cuttings being loaded down with fruit. The native blackcap rasp- 
berry was also a remarkable success — bushes spread out on the ground with loads of 
fruit; were most BUcceasful on upland, sheltered by wind-breaks. Of strawberries, the 
Chas. Downing, Captain Jack, Crescent and Jumbo have been succeaafully grown. 
All classes of small fruits should be thoroughly cultivated. Raspberries and black- 
berries should have their canes pinched in during the growing season, when they ha' 
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BUained s height of a foot and & half. The Snyder blackberry is afailure in this section. 
The Eittatinnj ripens first, and lasli two weeks after the Snyder ia all gone. The con- 
dition of Bnutll-fmit plautationB on December lat, 1S84, was good of all cluBes except the 
currant. Garden vegetables: I am not posted in regard to varieties etc., but from the 
aoounls found in onr markets, and from the taze of everything, from a peanut to a 300- 
pound pumpkin, I would say all classes are doing well. Miscellaneona: Our people are 
becoming more confident each year of the success of froil-^ulture, and it is not half eo 
dilScuIt to sell a man a bill of fruit trees as it was a few years ago. The farmers are 
generally planting for family purposes, but the county is overrun with tree agenti^ who 
sell anything, withoat regard to whether it is suited to this part of the State or not. 
There is a general dispoaition to adorn the hocae surroundings with shade trees, and 
flowering shmbs, and plantSi and it would seem the more you ask for a tree, and the 
bi(^er lie one can tell, the larger the bill ordered. It don't make any difierence whether 
trees grow or not — next year iho settlers will buy more. The district school -honse yards 
■ are generally covered with grass and weeds, bits of stone, and broken slates. Not one 
yard in a hundred has a tree of any kind, nor are they even fenced, 

KINONAN COUNTS-.— Bt L. W. Lkack, KlNOHAi'. 
Fruits; The growth of orchard trees during the season of 16S4 was rigorons and 
healthy. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was good of all 
classes excepting the pear. The quality, compared with preceding years, cannot be de- 
termined, as that was the first year of fruitage in this county. The condition of tt«es 
on December 1st, 1884, was good of all kinds, no diseases having developed among them. 
Of insects there were none troubling the fruit trees in this section, excepting the peach- 
tree borer, which were removed by the use of a knife. The planting of orchard trees in 
1884 was quite extensive of all classes, and not to exceed 5 per cent, of loes occurred. 
Spring-time is considered the most favorable season of the year for the planting of fruit 
trees in this section. Of Kussian fruits, some few varieties of apples were planted the 
past season; also a few of the Eleffer and LeConle pear, which have shown no tend- 
ency to blight. Trees seem to do well on both npland and bottom. There are none 
fruiting sufficiently lo give any conclusion as to the difierence in results between th« 
two localities. I would advise the investment of capital and labor in the pursuit of 
orcharding for family and commercial purposes. Small fruits; Blackberries have be«n 
successful, and will evidently become profitable. The same may be said of gooseberries 
and sirawberriee^ while currants and raspberries will not pay. The Snyder hlackberry 
is inferior in its quality, and the plant does not endure the dry weather of this section. 
The condition of small-fruit plantations on December Ist, 1884, was good of the black- 
berry, gooseberry and strawberry ; of the others poor. The quince has not yet been 
planted, to my knowledge, in this county. Miscellaneous; From the eitenuve number 
of trees which have been planted in this county, one would reasonably conclude that 
there is a general confidence in the puisuit. A few are plantii^ shade and ornamental 
trees, flowering shrubs and plants, to adorn the home surroundings. I havs not yet seen 
a district school-house yard that has been adorned with shade trees. 

LABBTTE COUNTY,— Bv E. Q. WicEBBBBAH, pAESOMS, 
(North half.) 
Fruits; All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth in 1864. 
The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was of apples, pears and cher- 
ries, an average of other years, while the peach and plum were almost an entire fiulnre. 
The quality, compared with preceding years, was of apple, pear and cherry much better 
than for several years, and the few specimens that were fonnd upon the peach trMS were 
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lay large and fine. The condition of trees on December IsC, 1884, waa good of all 
classes. No diseases were developed among the apple, pear and peach, but the plum 
and cheny were somewhat afTected. Insects iqjnriooB to tree and Trnit were not prev- 
alent the past season. Aatamn is considered the best time for planting in this locality. 
The Kiefler pear is a very promising variety; trees were beavilj loaded with fruit this 
season. The LeConte has not yet come into bearing. Blight has not made ila appear- 
ance in either of these varieties. Of the old varieties of pear trees, the Seckel is the 
least liable to the attacks of blightj and the Duchewe de Angouleme next As to locali- 
ties for apple orchards, I prefer the upland. The fruit grown on such locations is every 
way better, and maintains its qoality much longer. The pursuit of orcharding has been 
a profitable investment in this looility. Small fruits; The blackberry, cuminl and 
strawberry have all been snccessfiil, and are profitable. The condition of small-fmit 
plantations on December Ist, ISS4, was good of all classes. The quince tree b guite a 
success in this locality, and the land on which they are planted should be treated to 
plenty of fish brine. 

( SonUt half.— By J. L. WiUiaim and H. S. Cdry, Otwega.) 
Fmits: All classes of orchard trees made a bealthy and vigorous growth the past 
season. The crop of fniit in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was aboat 60 
per cent of an average of apples, peaches a failure, pears full crop, plume 25 per cent., 
cherries 75 per cent The condition of trees on December 1st, 1834, was good of all 
classes, no disease having developed except a light form of blight among the pear trees. 
Insects injarious to the tree or Iruit were not prevalent in this section, excepting in a 
few cases the curculio appeared. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was quite ex- 
tensive of the apple and peach, attended with b loss of about 25 per cent, among the fall 
and soircely any among the spring planting. Of the newly-introduced varieties of fruit, 
many of the apple, peach, and pear were planted. Of the Bnesian fruits, a great many 
of the varieties of apples were planted, but none have proven as yet to posscn any de- 
sirable qualities. The KieSer and LeConle pear trees are not of sntficient age yet to 
enable me to determine their value. Both varieties have shown a tendency to blight. 
Of the old standard varieties, the Bartlett has Buffered seriously from the attacks of this 
disease, while the Seckel, Lawrence, and Duchesne de Angouleme are least liable to its 
attacks. The results of apple orchards on upland and bottom land would indicate a 
preference in favor of the bottom lands, where the fruit is more abundant and of a much 
larger character, while in some orchards on uplands (he quality is much the best. The 
pursuit of orcharding has been profitable in all classes except the plum. It is safe to 
invest labor and capital in the pnrsuic for family and commensal purposes. Vineyards : 
A Dorthem slope is the most suitable location for the grape-vine, though it will succeed 
to some extent in any other. Vineyards should have the same culture that is necessary 
to grow a good crop of corn. Small fruits: All classes succeed and are profitable in this 
section excepting the cnrranl, which does [KWrly. Of the newly-iniroduced varieties of 
small fruits, the Early Harvest and Early Cluster blackberry are rather tender for this 
locality. The Snyder, while hardy, is not profitable. Fay's Prolific currant docs ren- 
eonably well in shady places. James Vick and Manchester strawberry succeed only 
fairly well; the Big Bob is worthless. The condition of small-fruit plantations on De- 
cember 1st, 1884, was good of all classes excepting the currant, which was only fair. 
The quince is succeeding in this county when planted upon black soil, cultivated and 
manured, and supplied with a limited quantity of salt scattered broadcast on the ground. 
Miscellaneous; There is a general confidence among our people in the pursuit of fruit- 
growing, at>d farmers generally are planting for bmily and market purposes. There is 
also a general disposition to plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and 



plants, to adorn the home surroundings. Very few of the school-house yaids 
eoiuty are provided with shade trees which are maintained in a healtliy condition. 
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MONTOOMERT CODNTY.— Br P. C Bo 
Fruits: All clones of orchard trees, irhere well cultivftled, made a vigorous and 
healthy growth the past seaeou. The crop of fruit ia quantitj, conndering the iutai« 
of varieties, was 75 per>cent. of apples, 60 per cent, of pears, 25 per cent of plums and 
cherries, of sn average of other years; peaches were ao entire failure. The quality, com- 
pared with preceding years, was equal of apple, plum, and cherry, but was below it of 
the pear. The condition of treea on Deismber Ist, 1834, was generally good of all clasaes. 
No disease developed, excepting a ver; light form of blight in the pear. Insects injuri- 
ous (o the tree were the tent caterpilbr, rascally leaf-cmmpler, and peach-tree borers. 
But little has been doue to exterminate these insects. The branches containing the nests 
<tf the calerpillars are cat away and burned in some cases, and a solation of coal tar at>d 
water used by syringing for the leaf-rollers, but with indi&rent saccesB. Insects itgori- 
ous to the fruit were the codling moth and curcnlio. The codling moth were captured 
by bandaging the bodies of trees with paper and rsgs in a few instances. The planting 
of orchard trees in 1884 was extensive of the apple and cherry, but was light of the 
peach, pear, and plum. The loss occurring did not exceed ten per cent, and resulted 
from bad condition of trees when received, neglect in planting and afteiMmhnr^ waA the 
attacks of insects. Spring-time is generally considered the most favorable season for 
planting of trees. Of new and recently-introduced varieties were planted the Stump 
and Arkansas Black apple, Anderson's Bed and Yellow peach, a few of the Kleficr pear, 
and the Olivet cherry. Of the Russian fruits, only a few of the apple were planted, some 
of which have failed to live, and in most cases they have made only a poor and sickly 
growth. 1 do not think the Russian apples suited to our climate. Blight has not yet 
appeared among the pear trees in (his section. The reaolls as }a upland and botttmi- 
land apple orchards, in 1384, wonid not indicate any preference so ^ as the quanti^ (^ 
the product ia concerned ; the quality is best from the uplands. The puranitt^orcliBTd- 
ing has been very remunerative in this section, with all claBsea of orchard fruits, and I 
would advise the investment of labor and capital in the pursuit, for family and com- 
mercial purposes. Orcharding has in many cases been a failure, for one or more of three 
reasons; First, carelessness or neglect on the part of the planters; second, planting on 
exposed locations where strong southerly winds during the growing season have caused 
the trees to lean to the northeast, thereby inducing son-scald on their tmnks, which 
invited the attacks of the flat-headed borer; third, the practice of heading trees high, 
thereby causing the results mentioned in cause No. 2. Vineyards; I would recommend 
upland, or second bottom having a southern or eastern slope, as the best location. The 
Concord, Dracut Amber, Norton's Virginia, (^tawba and Moore's Early are the moat 
valuable varieties, and should be planted in the fall in rows eight to twelve feet apart 
each way, (according to the growth of variety,) upon ground that has good drainage, or 
subsoiled and underdrained if inclined to be wet Small fruits: The Kittalinny black- 
berry is hardy and prolific, and the best for this latitude yet tested. Oirrantado not 
succeed. The Houghton gooseberry is hardy and productive; the Downing succeeds 
best when partially shaded. Blackcap raspberries, such as the McCormIck, Gregg, and 
Tyler, are a complete success; red varieties also do well, but are less prodnctive. Straw- 
berries are generally successful when given good cultivation through the summer, and 
mulching in the winter. I prefer a northern slope, with deep, sandy soil, for smalt 
fruits. The Crescent strawberry, fertilized by the Wilson's Albany, is the most valuable 
for market. The Tyler raspberry is recommended for an early sort, the McCormick for 
medium, and the Gregg for late. Strawberries should be cultivated freely after each 
rain. Blackberries, raspberries and gooseberries should be cultivated and hoed freely 
until the fruit sets. Of new varieties, the Snyder blackberry fruited the past season, but 
it ia too small in siie and poor in flavor. The Big Bob strawberry haa not given satis- 
faction. The condition of small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was gooa of all 
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classee excepting the currant. The quince is succeeding in this county, vherever tried. 
It appears to do best upoo limestoae Boil ; should be cultivated well for five jeara, then 
seeded dowa with clover and the ground top-dressed with Bait. Miscellaneons: Confi- 
dence in frait-culture does not exist among our people genersUj^ although many believe 
it will pay when rightly managed. They are, however, planting trees, but very generally 
neglecting small fruits. School-house yards are generally in a neglected condition. 

NEOSHO COUSrr.-BT C W. Hatdkn, THiT«. 
Fruits: All classes of archard trees made a vigoroua and healthy growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, considering the nature of varieties, was very light of all 
classes. The quality, compared with preceding yean, was better of some varieties of 
Apples; peaches, plums and cherries were damaged by insecla. The condition of trees 
on December 1st, 18S4, was good of all classes excepting the pear, the wood of which 
was not well ripened. Insects ii^jorions to the tree were not more prevalent than nsual ; 
to the Irait, they were prevalent. The planting of orchard trees in 1884 was extenuve 
of the apple and peach, and light of the other classea. The loss occumag was very 
small, not to exceed 5 per cenL, resulting from neglect and poor preparation of the 
ground bdbre planting. Spring-time is considered the most suitable season for the plant* 
ing of fruit trees. Of the Busdan fruits, some varieties of the apple were planted. A 
very few trees of the Kiefler and LeConte pear were planted. Blight ha* not been prev- 
alent among the pear trees ia this sectioa. The results as to upland and botlom-laud 
apple otchaids in 1884 would give preference to the upland. Spring frosts some- 
times destroy the crops upon the bottoms, without affecting those upon the uplands. 
The puimiit of orcharding has been profitable with the appl^ plum and cherry, but 
donbtfiil as to the others. I wonld neverthelesa advise investments in this pursuit for 
fiunily and conunerdal purposes. Small fruila: All classee are successful excepting the 
cnrrant; when planted on good, deep, well-drained land. Of the new varieties, the Sny- 
der blackberry has proven satisfactory. The condition of email-fruit plantations on 
December 1st, 1S84, was good of all classes excepting the currant The qnince is succeed- 
ing hirly in this county, when plantedia the border of the vegetable garden and receiving 
the same treatment as the vegetables. Miscellaneous; There is a general confidence 
ia fruit-culture among our people^ and brmers are generally planting such as the 
appl^ peach and plimi, but not to any extent of small fruits. There is a general dispo- 
ntion, especially among those settling in this vicinity during the last three or fbnr years, 
U> adorn the home surroundings with shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants and 
shrubs. About 5 per cent, of the district school-house yards have shade and ornamental 
trees; the others are still surrounded by the original prairie sod. 

8EDGWICE COUNTY.— Br Wm. HcCaiciEir, Sdhht Dalk, 
(^ North half.) 
Fruits: Alt classes of orchard trees made a healthy and vigorous growth the past 
season. The crop in quantity, conrideriug the nature of varieties, was large of apple 
and cherry, fair of pear, and light of peach and plum. The quality, compared with pre- 
ceding yeaiB, better of apple, alwut the same of pear and cherry, and not as good of 
peach and plum. The condition of trees on December Isl, 16S4, was very fine. No dis- 
ease had developed, except a light form of blight among the peats. Insects injurious to 
trees were not prevalent; injurions to fruit were the codling moth and the plupi curcn- 
lio, which are tiecoming very numerous. I do not know ofany remedy that has been so 
effectual as allowing the hogs to range the orchard, and eat the fallen fruit. Planting 
in the season of 18S4 was extensive of the apple, but not so general of other classes. 
The loss incurred was quite heavy, being about 26 per cent., caused by bad handling <:^| 
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the tree agents. Spring is generallj conceded to be tbe best aeaaon of the jear for tree 
planting. Of the new or recentlv-introdnced varieties, some of the RoBsian fruits were 
planted, aleo some of the Kielfer, LeConle and Oarber pears, and a few of the Bustian 
apricola. The older varieties of tbe Rua»an apples have been quite succeMfuL The 
Kiefler pear has grown quite thrifty, but has not yet fruited. The Oarber is as ia[ud 
and vigorous a grower as a cottonwood tree. The LeConte b a very bealthj-growing 
■ tree. No tendency to blight has developed among these varietiet^ but it has been prev- 
aleut among the old standard varieties. Tbe seedling pear is tbe most liable to its 
attacks. The Louise Bonne de Jersey and Beurre de Ai^ou have all blighted, and abont 
half of the Bartletts. The Seckel, Che Sugar, and others 1 do not know the name of, do 
not blight. The results rb to upland and bottom-land apple archards in 1884, developed 
the fact that the bottom land produced the finest product, both in quantity and qnality ; 
but the upland is more reliable, on account of its escaping the late spring frosta. The 
pursuit of orcharding has been a profitable investment except in the growing of the pear, 
more so than any general farm pursuit, and I would advise oar people to plant for 
family and commerdal purposes. Small fruits: AH classes of small fmits have been 
profitable, except the currant. I would recommend planting on a southeast slope. Of 
the newer varieties of small fruits, the Snyder blackberry is worthless here. Fay's Pro- 
lific and Lee's Prolific currant do not succeed. Of strawberHei^ the James Vick and 
Big Bob have done well ; Manchester and Old Ironclad have (ailed. The condition of 
small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was never better, excepting of the currant. 
The quince does not succeed remarkably well in this county. It will not grow except 
upon wet or damp land. Miscellaneous: There is a general confidence among our people 
in fmit-gTOwing, and farmers generally are planting for family use. The dispodtion to 
plant shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants and shrubs about the home is much 
stronger than heretofore. About one-fourth of aU the school-house yards ate provided 
with shade trees. 

( South half.Sg J. Q. Sampson, Derby.) 
Fruits: Orchard trees made n healthy and vigorous growth of all classes in 1884 ex- 
cepting the plum and cherry, which were moderate. The crop in quantity, considering 
the nature of varieties, was about 50 per cent, of a full crop of the apple and plum, 
peach and cherry full, pear 25 per cent. The quality, compared with preceding yeara, 
was No. 1 of all classes. Tbe condition of trees on Decemirar 1st, 1884, was sound and 
healthy. Insects were less numerous than usual. Tbe planting of orchard trees in 1884 
was ei)uat to that of preceding years, and the loss incurred did not exceed 5 per cent. 
Spring-lime is generally considered the most favorable season to plant. Of Rusuan 
fruits, a few of the apples were planted. The Kieficr and LeConte pear trees have been 
planted, but none as yet have fruited. Thej do not show more tendency to 
than some other varieties. The old standard varieties have not safiered seriously from 
blight. Bottom-land apple orchards in 18S-1, produced the beat results. The fann- 
ers of this county have found the pursuit of orcharding a profitable investment 
with all classes excepting tbe peach, which is not successful in some localities. I 
would advise our people to plant for family and commercial purposes — for family by all 
means. Vineyards: The grape-vine succeeds on all good soil. The Concord is the lead- 
ing variety, and should be planted in spring in rows eight feet apart. Bmall fruits: 
Blackberries yield a paying crop about once in three years. Currants are not successfut. 
Gooseberries bear abundantly. Raspberries result the same as the blackberry. 
Strawberries are doing finely, Tbe condition of small-fruit plantations on December 
1st, 11^84, was good of all classes. The quince does not succeed in this county. Miscel- 
laneous: There is considerable confidence among our people in Ihut-cnUure, and farmers 
generally are planting largely. The disposition to adorn the homes with shade and 
ornamental trees is not general. A great many are using evergreens for such pnrpoaes. 
Most of our district school-house yards are unprovided with shade trees. 
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SUUNER COnNTY.—Bv H. C. ^. C1.AIB, Belle Puihe. 
(North htJ^.) 

Fniila: The growth of orch&rd trees the put seasoD wu not equal to that of preced- 
ing years. The crop in qoantit)', conddering the nature of varietiea, was good of all 
claaeee, and the quality, compared with preceding j-ears was an average. The coadition 
of trees on December 1st, 1S84, was sound and healthy. Insects ii^nrious to fruit were 
not prevalent, although the codling moth was found in limited numbers. The planting 
of orchard trees the past year was not extenuve. The loaa was very small, not exceeding 
five per cent. Spring-time is generally considered the most favorable season of the year 
for planting. Of the Rusdan varieties of fmit, a few of the apple have been planted. 
The Kieffer and LeCoote pear were planted in limited nnmbers. The resalta as to up- 
land and bottom-land apple orchards in ISSJ would indicate a preference for tiottom 
land, both as as to quantity and quality of product. The poisuil of orcharding has been 
a profitable investment of all classes, and I would advise our people to plant for family 
and commercial purposes. Vineyards: "Well-drsined locations, sloping to the sonth and 
west, are preferable. The Concord is the most successful variety planted in thia locality. 
Spring-time is deddedly the beet time for the planting of grape-vines, and they should . 
have a heavy mulching during the year. Small fruits; Alt classes have been successful 
except the currant. For small fruits I would recommed well-drained locations having a 
rich soil. Of the new sorts, the Snyder blackberry has proven a success in this locality. 
James Vick and Manchester strawberry have each done well. The condition of small- 
frnit plantadoDS on December 1st, 1884, was good of all classes except the currant. The 
quince does not succeed in this connty, although it has been planted in rich land and 
given the best of treatment. All kinds of garden v^etables have been successfully culti- 
vated in this section. Hiscellaneous; There is a general confidence among our people 
in fruit culture, and farmers are generally planting for family supplies. There is also a 
general disposition to plant shade trees for ornamenting the home surroundings. The 
district Bchool-honse yards in our county have heea sadly n^lected. 
(SoatMia^.— Bj/ X. A. Simmon», WeUingUm.) 

Fruits: All classes of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth the past 
aeason, excepting the cherry, which was ordinary. The crop in quantity, considering the 
nature of varieties, was of apples fair, peaches heavy, all other classes good. The qual- 
ity, compared with preceding years, was, of apples, good ; peaches, budded, good, seed- 
lings inferior; the other classes were excellent. The condition of trees on Dec^ber 1st 
1884, was very fine. Insects injurious to tree or fruit were not prevalent. The planting 
of orchard trees in 1884 was very extenwve of all classes except pears, which was moder- 
ate. The loss incurred did not exceed live per cent. Spring-time is generally coucedtd 
to be the roost favorable season of the year for planting. Of the Russian varieties of 
fruit, only the old standard apple — the Alexander — has been planted, and a few apri- 
cols. With the exception of the apri(t>t they have been a success. The KieSer and 
LeConte pear trees made a fine growth, but neither is yet old enough to fruit. They 
show no disposition to blight. Blight has not been prevalent in this section even among 
the older sorts. The result as to upland and bottom-land apple orchards in 1884 shows 
that the largest product has been gathered from the bottom-lands. The upland 
orchards are doing well, and the quality of the product has generally been finer 
than that from the bottoms. I would prefer the bottom lands for a market orchard, but 
for domestic purposes I would prefer the uplands. The pursuit of orcharding has been 
a profitable investment in all classes excepting the pear, which are raised only for home 
nee. 1 woold advise our people to plant for family and commercial purposes. Vine- 
yarda: I can see no difference in the results from planting in differoat locations. Tb« 
Tarie^es preferable are the Concord for the many, earlier and later varieties for IhOM 
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who will fpve careful attentioD. The spring is the beat time to plant. Of the new va- 
rieties, Moore's Earl; ia doing well. Worden ma; sapplant the Concord. The Iit>dlej 
givesgeneral satiefaction. Small fruita: Blackberries do well with thorough caltivation, 
if the canea are sererelr pinched back. No currants have been teeted but the Black 
Naples, and that is almoel worthless, although it bears abundanllj. The Houghton goose- 
berry grows rajudly, and bears enormoosly every year with little altentioa. Baspberries 
with good cultivation are profitable. Of strawberries, the Wilson's Albany, Chas. 
Downing and Kentucky are succewful, but the.Creacent ia the most productive. Tbc? 
sfaonid be grown in matted rowa. I would recommend any slope u a proper location, ex- 
cept a southern one, and the varieties such as recommended in the voted list of this So- 
ciety. Cnltivation should be thorough each year undl the middleof July. Of the newer 
varieties of blackkerry, the Snyder ia commended, although it bears a rather small berry 
in dry seasons; would prefer the EitUtinn; for my own use. The Shafier's Colasaa] 
raspberry is a succeea in a small way; believe it will be proGtable. The condition of 
small-fruit plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good of all claaaes except the raurant. 
The quince is not frilly a success in this county. Our soil seems too dry for it Hiacel- 
laneoDs; There is a general confidence among our people in frult-cultnre — which ia in- 
creaung f ear by year — aud &rmers with but few exceptions are planting to supply thdr 
bmilies with fruit. There is a general dispoeition to plant shade and ornamental trees, 
flowering ahrube and plants, around the homes. The condition of our district school- 
house yards ia very bad. About ten out of 160 districts have shade trees. 



WIIflON (XIUNTY.— Bi G. B. Bhowb, QoiuoaB. 
Fruits: AH claues of orchard trees made a vigorous and healthy growth ia 1884. 
The crop of fruit was quite equal to that of the preceding year, with the exception of 
peaches, which &iled. The condition of trees on December Ist, 1S84, was good of all 
classes. Insects injurious to tree were prevalent — borers, rascal Icaf-crumpler, and fall 
web worm ; to fruit, codling math, which is increasing rapidly. Apple and peach trees 
were extensively planted. Cherry, an average of other years; pear asd plum, lightly. 
The loss was not over ten per cent, and was due to careless handling. Autumn is gen- 
er.'dly considered the most favorable ssason for planting. Russian varieti«s of apples 
have been planted ; trees make a good growth, but have not fruited yet. Kieffer pear 
trees made a good growth ; appear to be hardy; have not yet fruited. LeOonte treee 
leave out too early tosucceed in Ihiaclimate. Of theolder varietiesof pears, the Seckel, 
Early Harvest, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Duchease de Angouleme and Lawrence are the 
least subject to blight; while the Bartlett, Howell and Glout Morcean are qaite liable to 
the attacks of this disease. As to the resnlts of upland and bottom-land apple orchards, 
in 18S4, the latter-named location yielded the heaviest crop, and prior to 1884 was the 
most profitable. But this, in part, was due to the (aei that moat of the older orchards 
were planted on lowlands. Of all the classes of orchard fruits, the apple and cherry have 
been profitably grown. For family purpMee, I recommend the genend list, but for commer- 
cial, only the apple and quince. Vineyards: Locations having a southern aspect, rich 
soil, and well drained, are suitable. They should be deeply plowed, and, if practicable, 
subecul well stirred. Plant in fall, and each year give shallow cultivation until the fruit 
is nearly grown. The Concord and Delaware are preferable; of the new varietiee^ Moore's 
Early, Brighton and Lady are valuable additions lo our established list. Small fruits: 
All classes can be profitably grown. Blackberry and raspberry must be confined to rows; 
currant, partially shaded; gooseberry, renewed every fifth year. These, including the 
strawberry, should be given clean and frequent cnltivation. The condition of small-fmit 
plantations on December 1st, 1884, was good of alt classes. Quince trees are thriviDg, 
and producing good crops of fruit at proper age. Miscellaneoas: Th«re is a general 
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confideoce in fruit-calture among ODr people, and farmers generallir are plindng for 
family pnrposea. On the older farms, ornamental and shade trees and flowering ghruba 
and plants are qnite common, and the dispcsition in this direction is each year rapid); 
developing. Our school-honse yards are neglected as to shade trees. 

WOODSON COCNTy,-BT W, W. Sbitb, Ntosbo F*lls. 
Pmits: All claeaea of orchard trees made a Tigorona and healthy growth. The crop 
in quantity was good of all classes excepting peach, which was a failnre. Quality was 
fine of apple and pear, medium of plum, poor of cherry, The condition of trees on 
December Ist, 18S4, was good of all classes. Insects injnrions to tree or fniit were not 
prevalent. The planting of orchard trees wss eztensiTe the past year, and the per cent, 
of loss ver; small. UoM of Jrnit trees are planted in the spring, that being generally 
coiuiderad the most fsTonible time. Bussian apple trees were osed in some localities, 
bat the results are not «DConraging for a continuance of these sorts. Of pears, the 
Kieffer and LeConle are tinder trial ; have not yet iruited. All varieties are affected 
with hlight Bottom lands are preferred for apple orchards, as the crops are larger, 
and the quality 30 per cent, better than when grown on uplands. Apple orcharding 
has been a profitable investment in thb conuty, and I woald recommend the pursuit of 
h^it-growing for family, and apple orcharding, compoeed of earlier varieties, for com- 
mercial purposes. Other classes than apples are not profitable. Vineyards; Almost 
any location is suited to grapes. I would plant in spring, train to trellis, cultivate well 
while yoimg, and mnlch thereafter. The Concord is the one above all others dedmble ; 
Dracat Amber is qnite a favorite. Small fruits, (by 0. P. Haugbawont, Neosho Falls:) 
Blackberry, for the past two years, has produced only half a crop. Oirrant has pro- 
duced a fall crop during the past two yeara; with proper care and location seems prom- 
ising for the future. Gooseberry bns always been successful. Bespberry and strawberry 
have i>een successful during the past two years. Of the new varieties, the Snyder black- 
berry is too small a berry, aitd the plant is not more hardy than iCittatinny. Souh^an 
raspberry is promi^g ; not a strong grower. Shaffer's Colossal, strong grower, and pro- 
lific, but sm not pleased with its fruit Of strawberries, James Vick is [he only sort I 
have found which equals the Crescent in growth, and shall tise it with that variety as a 
fertilizii^ plant. Smell fmits should be planted in clean, open lands, away from shade 
and roots of trees. Prefer a northern slope, but character of soil is most important. Of 
Blrawberry, have tried a large number of varieties, end find none equal to the Crescent, 
fertilised by the Cumberland Triumph. Their cultivation should be clean and constant 
until October Ist, each year, hut none in spring before fruiting. The Manchester is a 
promising sort ; snnbnms slightly. Finch, a good firm berry, but not sufficiently prodact- 
ive. Hart's Minnesota is far better. The conditionof small-fruit plantations on Decem- 
ber 1st, 1884, was good of all classes. Quince succeeds in this county on rich, moiat soil, 
with good, not deep, culture. There is a general confldence among the people of this 
county in fruit culture, and farmers are planting for family use, and sdoming their home 
surroundings with shade and ornamental trees and flowering shrubs. About one per cent. 
of the school-house yards are provided with shade trees; the rest are in a shabby condi- 
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VOTED FRUIT LIST FOR KANSAS, 1884. 
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KOBTHEEN FKUIT DISTKICT— CowiDiCKD. 
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BORTHEBU FROIT DISTRICT— CoBTCtDBD. 
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NORTHERN FRUIT DISTRICT— COKCLL'DED. 
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